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Fei FOREWORD 


The Board of Publications of the United States Catholic His- 
torical Society has had many research projects under its scrutiny 
during the past year, with a view to choosing one of them as the 
twenty-second volume of the Monograph Series. Father Mac- 
donald’s thesis finally became first choice because of its keen 
approach to a problem still puzzling the minds of many Americans. 
A glance at the relatively few secondary works and the very 
meagre periodical literature, listed in the bibliography, is ample 
evidence for the usefulness of such a comprehensive work. 

The perplexed citizen, not only inside but also outside the 
Catholic fold, may now objectively weigh a hundred years of dis- 
cussion and its inevitable result. Diocesan archives have yielded 
up their graphic pictures of the painstaking penetration of the 
American bishops over the century before 1894, while the gradual 
evolution to the Roman decision of that year has become crystal 
clear by the hand of a skilled exegete. 

The author sums up the whole situation when he states that 
“the leaders of the Church could not be indifferent to the likeli- 
hood of Catholics joining these societies, and the record of the 
years under survey shows that they were far from complacent 
about the potential threat offered by these secret organizations”. 
His real service to the Church and to our beloved nation, in 
’ which Catholics rejoice with all other Americans in the blessings 
of religious freedom, lies, therefore, in his completely adequate 
and abundantly factual demonstration of this statement. 

The Catholic Church and the Secret Societies in the United 
States is the fifty-seventh publication of the Society, now sixty- 
two years in existence. This work is possible only through the 
generosity and loyalty of succeeding generations of members, and 
especially of our Honorary Presidents, the last four Archbishops 
of New York. In this present era of the Society’s growth and 
service, particular gratitude is due His Eminence, Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, whose enduring interest assures us of continued success. 


Tuomas J. McManon 
New York, September 8, 1946 
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PREFACE 


The purpose of this study is to trace the rise and the eventual 
solution of the difficulty that faced the Catholic Church in the 
United States in the growth of secret societies. Like other prob- 
lems in the history of nineteenth-century America, a similar situa- 
tion had existed in Europe long before it became acute on this 
side of the Atlantic. Partly for that reason, the American bishops 
were sensitive to any signs of life and growth in the secret societies, 
since they knew the bitter warfare that had been carried on 
against the Church in Europe by some of those same g: vups. 
Even without the particularly vehement hostility of the European 
societies, there was little chance for peace with the secret groups 
that stood for principles opposed to the foundations of Catholic 
belief. Consequently, the leaders of the Church could not be 
indifferent to the likelihood of Catholics joining these societies, 
and the record of the years under survey shows that they were 
far from complacent about the potential threat offered by: these 
secret organizations. 

The problem was complicated and its solution long delayed be- 
cause of the difficulty of applying fairly the directives of the Holy 
See in the matter. Did the general principles laid down by Rome 
apply to a specific society or not? The American bishops often 
found it hard to decide because the very secrecy of the societies 
prevented outsiders from gaining accurate information about 
them. Then, when the nature of the various groups was learned, it 
not infrequently happened that some of them did not fall within the 
categories considered as banned. The bishops were continually 
referring these troublesome doubts to Rome for settlement and it 
was many years before a definitive solution was finally made. 

The general chronological limits of the present investigation 
extend from the original mention of the matter by Bishop Carroll 
in 1794 to the year 1895 when the final Roman instruction was 
applied. The heart of the problem, however, lay in the years 
1880-1895 when the phenomenal growth of all American secret 
societies made it a matter of major concern for the leaders of 
American Catholicism. 

This study has been based, for the most part, on the unpub- 
lished correspondence of the bishops who were immediately in- 








volved in the disputes over the status of the secret societies. Like- 
wise, the press and all available secondary works—meagre though 
they are—have been employed to throw light on what became a 
matter of increasing importance to the Catholic Church of the 
United States as the nineteenth century progressed. 

The writer is indebted to a number of persons whose co-opera- 
tion has made possible the writing of this work. His gratitude is 
due, in the first place, to his major superior, the Very Reverend 
Carroll Ring, C.P., for the opportunity of pursuing graduate 
study and for the permissions, graciously given, to undertake the 
research for the project in distant archives. Likewise, thanks are 
due to the Very Reverend Timothy McDermott, C.P., for his un- 
derstanding and ready co-operation. Acknowledgement is made as 
well to the Reverend John Tracy Ellis, of the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C., whose guidance and unfailing assist- 
ance enabled this study to reach completion, and to Sister Marie 
Carolyn Klinkhamer, O.P., for her careful reading of the manu- 
script and her valuable suggestions for its improvement. Thanks 
are likewise due to those who permitted the collecting of the manu- 
script sources used herein: to the Right Reverend Joseph M. Nelli- 
gan, Chancellor of the Archdioceses of Baltimore and Washington, 
who graciously permitted frequent use of the Baltimore Cathedral 
Archives; to the Very Reverend William J. Gauche, Vice-Rector 
of Mount Saint Mary Seminary of the West, Norwood, Ohio, 
for allowing the writer to work in the archives of the Archdiocese 
of Cincinnati; to the Reverend Jeremiah J. Brennan, of St. 
Joseph’s Seminary, Yonkers, New York, who made available the 
Dunwoodie portion of the New York Archdiocesan Archives; 
and to the Reverend Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C., Archivist of 
the University of Notre Dame, for the use of materials in that 
collection. 


Fercus Macponatp, C.P. 
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SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES 





CHAPTER I 


THE RISE OF THE PROBLEM* 


Secret societies have existed in practically every period of his- 
tory. Man has always been intrigued by the mysterious and the 
esoteric. His vanity has been flattered by admission to the circle 
of the initiated who allowed him to share in their secrets. The 
longing for fraternal solidarity, when unsatisfied by normal social 
relations, found fulfillment in secret fraternities. Where organized 
religion divorced belief from good works, occult groups furnished 
a rationalistic basis for benevolence. The rejection of religious 
ceremonial and symbolism by many forms of Protestantism cre- 
ated a psychological void which the secret societies were able to 
fill. Their elaborate ritual likewise provided many with an escape 
from the drabness of unhonored stations in workaday life into the 
make-believe world of lodge-room knighthood. For those who 
were too sophisticated to take the masquerade seriously there were 
the social and financial benefits of membership. 

Whatever the psychological and social explanations, the fact 
remains that secret societies have existed for centuries. They 
have shown an amazing variety through the centuries and have 
sought a wide range of objectives. There were the cults of the 
“ancient mysteries” of Egypt, Syria, Babylon, Persia, Greece, and 
India. In Europe there evolved a long chain of secret societies, 
with the older ones claiming descent from the societies of anti- 
quity. The acknowledged matrix of virtually all secret groups in 
modern times has been that of the Freemasons. 


*This study, in its original form, was a dissertation submitted to the 
Faculty of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree 
of Master of Arts. 
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Many theories have been advanced in an effort to trace the 
origin of Freemasonry back to antiquity, but it is rather generally 
agreed that it arose in 1717 with the establishment of the first 
grand lodge in London. Yet, an extrinsic connection existed 
between the medieval guilds of building or “operative” Masons 
and the modern “speculative” Masonry. The occult doctrines 
from the East in vogue in Europe in the late Middle Ages were 
apparently entertained by some of the guild masons.! These were 
all operatives until the seventeenth century. In 1703 the lodge 
of St. Paul in London announced that “the privileges of Masonry 
should no longer be restricted to operative Masons, but extended 
to men of various professions, provided they were regularly 
approved and initiated into the Order.”? The old guild system 
of the three grades of membership was still in vogue, ziz., the 
entered apprentice, fellow craft, and master mason. In 1717, 
when modern Masonry was organized, this degree system was 
kept but the operative system was abolished. Masonry became 
instead a “speculative” system resting on a philosophical founda- 
tion composed of elements drawn from varied sources. The system 
was deistic, proclaiming belief in a remote “Great Architect of 
the Universe” and possessing a wholly natural morality. The 
Christian revelation was ignored and implicitly denied. An elab- 
orate ritual was adopted, with ceremonial and symbolism borrowed 
heavily from eastern religions. An oath of the strictest secrecy 
was required for admission, with extreme sanctions for its vio- 
lation.® 

It was not surprising that this new form of Masonry should 
make a very unfavorable impression upon the leaders of the 
Catholic Church, as soon as they were aware of its existence. As 
it happened, they were particularly suspicious of this new move- 
ment because it was basically so similar to the deism then preva- 
lent in Europe, notably among intellectual circles in England, 
France, and Italy. The inner meaning of the new Masonry was 
grasped by the Holy See and on April 28, 1738, Pope Clement 
XII issued the bull Jn Eminenti, condemning “the societies, as- 


"H. L. Haywood, 4 History of Freemasonry (New York, 1927), p. 214. 
"Nesta H. Webster, Secret Societies (London, 1924), p. 103. 

*Herbert Thurston, S.J., Freemasonry (London, 1928), p. 15. 

*Tbid., p. 8. 
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semblies, or re-unions of Freemasons.” The two main objections 
given by the Pope were the tendency of the new Masonry to un- 
dermine belief in Christianity by setting up another religion based 
on deistic principles, and the solemn oath of secrecy with the fear- 
some penalties attached to its violation.» Clement XII considered 
the matter to be so serious that he attached strong sanctions to 
his prohibitions : 


Therefore, in virtue of holy obedience, we forbid all the 
Christian faithful, and each one of them in particular, of what- 
soever age, dignity, or condition they may be, cleric or laic, 
secular or regular, to establish, propagate, or favor the afore- 
said society of Freemasons, to join or assist at their re- 
unions under pain of excommunication, to be incurred ipso 
facto, without any further declaration, and specially reserved 
to ourselves and our successors, so that no one can absolve 
them from it without our authorization, save only in articulo 
mortis.® 


This condemnation of Masonry by the Holy See at such an 
early date was applauded by a non-Catholic German writer a 
century and a half later when he remarked in 1894: 


The Papal See, with the keen insight particularly character- 
istic of it in ecclesiastical and political matters, perceived in 
the clearest manner the inmost essence of Freemasonry. The 
Papacy banned it as early as 1738, and expressly on the 
ground that the Order was based not on ecclesiastical but 
on purely human foundations, affectata quadam contenti 
honestatis naturalis specie, as the Papal Bull put it, i.e., the 
organizers were content with a certain artificial show of what 
was natural and decent.” 


Despite this papal ban on Masonry, the new order continued 
to grow. In fact, five years before the ban had been issued, a 
grand lodge had been set up in the American colonies, at Boston, 
in the summer of 1733, with full authorization of the Grand Lodge 
of England. There is evidence that Masonic lodges were already 
in existence in the colonies at that date, but of their descent 
from the new Masonic organization in England there is consid- 


®Ibid., p. 7. 

*Bullarium Romanum (Turin, 1857-1872), XXIV, 366-367. 

"H. Hettner, Literaturgeschichte des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts (1894), I, 
215, as cited by Thurston, op. cit., p. 8. 
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erable doubt.® But it is clear that the order was on the march in 
the colonies and at the time of the Revolution there were about 
one hundred stationary lodges and fifty military ones.® With the 
end of the war, the various lodges withdrew from English juris- 
diction. Their growth continued “and the Craft was enjoying 
prosperity.”!° 

From the beginning of the Catholic hierarchy in the United 
States in 1790, there was concern lest Catholics be infected by 
the spreading influence of Masonry. The first bishop, John Car- 
roll, gave evidence of this anxiety as early as 1794 in a letter to 
a layman advising him to avoid the Masonic order. In this letter 
Bishop Carroll referred to the censures imposed by the Holy See 
on Catholics who joined the Masons, and he added, “I do not pre- 
tend that these decrees are received generally by the Church, or 
have full authority in this diocese.”?? This doubtful status of the 
Roman decrees was to last for many a decade. 

The first meeting of bishops in the United States expressed its 
concern over the danger of Masonry by formulating this reso- 
lution in 1810: 

The Archbishop and Bishops enjoin upon all priests who 

exercise the sacred ministry in these dioceses that they shall 

not administer the Sacraments of Penance and the Eucharist 
to those who are publicly known to belong to the society of 

Freemasons: unless these persons seriously promise to go no 

longer to their lodges and not to profess themselves as be- 

longing to their society. Moreover, pastors shall frequently 
admonish the faithful people committed to their care to avoid 
carefully any connection with these groups.!? 


The obvious concern of the bishops was by no means exagger- 
ated. There were Catholics who had already joined the Masons 
and before many more years had passed it became clear how 
many there were and how much harm they were doing to the 
Church. This was particularly true in New Orleans in the early 


1820’s.18 


®Haywood, op. cit., pp. 303-308. 

*Ibid., p. 313. 

*Tbid., p. 316. 

*Peter Guilday, The Life and Times of John Carroll (New York, 1922), 
p. 781. 

"Acta et Decreta Concilii Plenarii Secundi Baltimorensis (Baltimore, 
1894), p. 229. 

*Roger Baudier, The Catholic Church in Louisiana (New Orleans, 1939), 
pp. 267, 275, 301. 
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The growth of Masonry in the United States in the early years 
of the nineteenth century was illustrated by the fact that in 1826 
there were 20,000 members in its lodges in New York state." 
But that year witnessed the beginning of a serious decline in the 
order in the United States. This loss resulted from the abduc- 
tion and the disappearance of William Morgan, a Mason of 
Batavia, New York, who had written an exposé of the secrets of 
the order. The disclosures of the book, the disappearance of its 
author, and the finding of what was alleged to be his body near 
Niagara Falls caused a popular uproar throughout the country.” 
A strong reaction set in against Masonry. In 1827, nineteen anti- 
Masonic conventions were held in New York state.1® Some of 
the Protestant religious bodies adopted a hostile attitude toward 
the order. Masons by the thousands renounced their membership. 
In 1831 a national anti-Masonic convention was held in Balti- 
more and resulted in the establishment of the first third party in 
American history, the Anti-Masonic Party. This new group was 
able to capitalize on the widespread hostility toward the order and 
it made a strong political showing in Ohio, New Jersey, Connec- 
ticut, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts. In Pennsylvania and 
Vermont it elected anti-Masonic governors.!*. In addition to this 
political action, by 1832 there were forty-six anti-Masonic news- 
papers in New York state and fifty-five in Pennsylvania. The 
following year a Vermont law prohibited extra-judicial oaths.?® 

Of this era Carl Russell Fish remarks: 


Never since, in American history, have social and secret or- 
ganizations played so small a part. Even college fraternities 
were attacked, and John Quincy Adams and a number of the 
ablest men spent several days at Cambridge deciding that 
Phi Beta Kappa should reveal its secrets to the world.!9 


This anti-Masonic attitude was in agreement with the stand 


“Milton H. Hamilton, “Anti-Masonic Movements,” Dictionary of Ameri- 
can History, I, 82. 

*Charles McCarthy, “The Anti-Masonic Party,” Report of American 
Historical Association, I (1902), 365-574. 

Ossian Lang, History of Freemasonry in the State of New York as 
cited by Haywood, op. cit., p. 318. 

“Hamilton, op. cit., p. 82. 

*Tbid., p. 82. 

*Carl Russell Fish, The Rise of the Common Man, 1830-1850 (New 
York, 1927), p. 40. By permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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of the Catholic Church toward the order, although it can scarce- 
ly be supposed that the former was in any way influenced by the 
official position of the Church. The average American of that 
day was doubtless as suspicious of Catholicism as of Masonry. Yet, 
an anti-Masonic work by a French priest, the History of Jacobin- 
ism by an Abbé Barruel, was translated into English and printed 
by Joseph Ehrenfried at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in 1812 and, 
according to one writer, “contributed to arouse the hostility to 
Masonry which played a part in national politics 1826-1832.”*° 

This intense feeling against Masonry began to subside in the 
late 1830’s and with the decline of hostility Masonry started 
to revive. Secret societies in general came out from under the 
cloud and the Masons were not the only beneficiaries of the altered 
situation. The occult fraternity of the Odd Fellows likewise bene- 
fited and other new societies soon put in their appearance. 

The Odd Fellows had been organized in the United States since 
1819, although formally established in England in 1813. In the 
United States the first group of the order was the Washington 
Lodge No. 1, organized in Baltimore on April 26, 1819. This 
lodge secured a charter from the Duke of York Lodge of Preston, 
England, on February 1, 1820.21. The first grand lodge was set 
up in the United States in 1821.7 The annual report issued under 
date of February 22, 1822, named three lodges, all in Baltimore.”* 
Two years later, in 1824, the annual report listed one lodge each 
in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia.2* The following year 
there were two lodges in Boston and three in Philadelphia.» Five 
years later, in 1830, the number and location of lodges, listed 
in the annual report, were as follows: 


Baltimore five 

Boston six 

Albany seven 
Philadelphia thirty-three 
Washington four 


Robert Gorman, Catholic Apologetical Literature in the United States, 
1784-1854 (Washington, 1939), p. 14. 

™“Odd Fellows,” Encyclopedia Americana (New York, 1943), XX, 576. 

=Theodore Graebner, The Secret Empire (St. Louis, 1927), p. 130. 

*Journal of Proceedings of the Right Worthy Grand Lodge of the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows (New York, 1844), p. 9. 

“Thid., p. 25. 

*Ibid., p. 37. 
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Camden, N. J. one 
Paterson one 
Providence one2é 


By 1835 the number of Odd Fellow lodges in the United 
States was listed at approximately one hundred, with 6743 
members. There were nineteen lodges in Baltimore, ten in Albany, 
forty-two in Philadelphia, and others in Wilmington, Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville, New Orleans, Norfolk, Wheeling, Harper’s 
Ferry, and Trenton.2* Within another five years the number 
had reached 150, with twenty-six in Baltimore, twenty-eight in 
New York, forty-five in Philadelphia, seven in Cincinnati, four 
in St. Louis, etc., with a total of 11,166 members.?8 

A significant feature of this increase was that it was heaviest 
in the great urban centers where the majority of Catholics were 
concentrated. Thus, the order was growing up under the eyes 
of Catholic prelates and people and it would soon require the 
official attention of the Church. Meanwhile, the steady growth 
continued and was recorded in 1843 as follows : 


Baltimore twenty-five lodges 2,669 members 
Boston fourteen 2 1,489 55 
New York eighty-one e 10,001 . 
Philadelphia sixty-two " 5,116 7 
Cincinnati sixteen ” 1,563 r 
New Haven twelve ” 1,245 “29 


It was in the year 1843, too, that the order in America severed 
its ties with the parent organization in England, because the 
Grand Lodge in London had granted a charter the previous year 
to a lodge of Negroes in New York. 

What was this new fraternal order which was spreading so 
rapidly in the second quarter of the nineteenth century? It had 
been started by workingmen in England for the relief of their own 
class, but in America it gradually assumed the task of leading 
man “to a true appreciation of his whole duty, whether to God, 


*Ibid., p. 70. 

"Tbid., p. 168. 

*Ibid., p. 322. 

*[bid., p. 562. 

"Charles W. Ferguson, Fifty Million Brothers (New York, 1937), p. 217. 
By permission of Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., publishers. 
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himself, or to his brother man.’%! According to an Odd Fellow 
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account of the purpose of the order published in 1852, 


Odd-Fellowship is an institution formed by good men for the 
advancement of the principles of benevolence and truth. The 
foundation of the superstructure is laid in the acknowledge- 
ment of a universal fraternity—that man is bound to sympa- 
thize with, to aid and protect his brother man: upon this 
foundation is erected a system of practical benevolence, that 
sends its influence through all society; and that this may not 
degenerate into an indiscriminate system of alms-giving, 

. its active goodness is restrained within proper limits. . . . 
Uniting men under the influence of the social principle, Odd- 
Fellowship demands the practice of benevolence and charity ; 
and in order to impress these duties upon the mind, and 
furnish incentives to action in those moments of relaxation to 
which all men are subject, it has formed a language of signs 
—all designed to produce a habit of benevolence, and, by 
educating the moral faculties, promote the well-being of so- 
ciety. The principles emblazoned upon our banners and in- 
scribed upon our altars, are FRIENDSHIP, LOVE AND 
sau. 


The author of these lines realized that his explanation was open 
to the charge that the order was infringing upon the field of or- 
ganized religion. He was quick to meet such an objection and 


his arguments bore a wider significance: 


It is sometimes urged that the institution comes in contact 
with the claims of the church, and creates conflicting duties. 
The Order of Odd-Fellows is composed of Christians of 
every denomination; they all acknowledge individually the 
authority of the church, and in the most perfect obedience they 
unite to do precisely what the teachings of the church com- 
mand to be done. Singly they could not effect as much good 
as when united. Precisely the same objection may with equal 
propriety be made against all voluntary associations. The 
fact is, the church makes no specific provision, in any of its 
branches, for the performance of the duties in which Odd- 
Fellowship engages; it does not, in any one of the sects or 
denominations, make provision for the sick members of its 
communion, furnishing watchers by their beds every night for 


“Arthur Preuss, A Dictionary of Secret and Other Societies (St. Louis, 


1924), p. 335. 
“Paschal Donaldson, The Odd Fellows’ Text Book (Philadelphia, 1852), 


pp. 39-40. 
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months—supplying them with money to procure the neces- 
saries and often the delicacies of life. What provision has it 
made to take care of the sick stranger, and in death to give 
him decent burial? Where are these provisions? No such pro- 
vision exists; there is no systematic plan in the church en- 
forced upon its members by discipline. All the conflict our 
Order can have with the church is to reprove its apathy. 
It may be made an instrument to provoke the church to ac- 
tivity, by showing what a mere human society can do, with 
her “usages of old’”—her bonds of love, her deeds of self- 
denial, her requirements of discipline—in those days when 
her children showed their faith by their works of mercy and 
love. Odd-Fellowship wields the old means; the church 
refuses to use them. And is this wrong? Shall all these deeds 
be left undone, because a few will murmur at the expendi- 
ture, and sell the precious ointment to increase their own 
gains? Is it right, is it proper, to feed the hungry, to clothe 
the naked, to visit the sick? Is it right to bury the dead, pro- 
tect the widow, and educate the orphan ?34 


These words are important, not so much for what they told about 
the Odd Fellows—for they are only part of the story—but more 
particularly for what they revealed about one of the factors con- 
tributing to the popularity of the order, and others like it. The 
failure of fundamentalist Protestantism to practise good works as 
a requisite for salvation, in addition to the extreme individualism 
of Protestantism, had had serious social effects.34 The social gospel 
had not yet arisen among the non-Catholic groups and the state 
had not yet undertaken responsibility for any great measure of 
social alleviation. The diminished importance of good works 
among the Protestants and the failure of the state to practice any- 
thing but the most urgent kind of humanitarianism left a wide 
field for any benevolent groups. Therefore, it was not at all sur- 
prising that popularity should be the reward for any such agency 
as would undertake to perform “good works.” It would seem 
that this accounted to a considerable extent for the spread of such 
secret societies as the Odd Fellows. 

The author of the Odd Fellow apology quoted above made refer- 
ence to the failure of the church, “in any of its branches,” to 


*Tbid., pp. 44-45. 
“William W. Sweet, The Story of Religion in America (New York, 
1939), p. 510. 
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perform “the duties in which Odd Fellowship engages:” “what 
provision has it made for the support of the widow—the education 
of the orphan? What provision has it made to take care of the 
sick stranger? . . . Odd-Fellowship wields the old means; the 
church refuses to use them.” His generic use of the word 
“church” implied that he was referring to the Catholic as well 
as the Protestant churches, particularly when he added: “in any 
of its branches.” 

Was it true that the Catholic Church was failing to perform the 
duties in which Odd Fellowship was engaging? The author of 
the Odd Fellow work quoted could have discovered by a little 
investigation that the Catholic Church was very busy perform- 
ing the good works of Christian charity. Had he consulted the 
Catholic Directory for 1851, he would have learned that the Arch- 
diocese of Cincinnati had two orphanages and four benevolent 
associations; the Diocese of Louisville maintained three orphan- 
ages and one hospital; Baltimore: twenty-three charitable insti- 
tutions; New York: four orphanages and one hospital; Boston: 
one orphanage; Buffalo three asylums for orphans.*® These are 
merely a few of the facts he would have found to free the Catholic 
Church from the charge of neglect of the corporal works of mercy. 
Considering the very limited personnel and finances of the Catho- 
lic Church in the United States at that time, her works of charity 
were notable indeed. There was no excuse for Catholics to seek 
for opportunities to practise good works outside their religion. 
The Church had not “left these deeds undone.” 

But was the order of Odd Fellows actually non-religious, 
avoiding entirely the field of the supernatural? Not according 
to an authority in the order, whose book was endorsed by the 
Grand Lodge of Odd Fellows of the United States in 1852, 1867, 
1868, 1871, and 1879, and in which he said: 

The order as founded by Brother Wildey was simply a hu- 

mane institution. Its main objects were to relieve the breth- 

ren, to bury the dead, and to care for the widow and orphan. 

But gradually there was infused into its lectures and charges 

much moral and (unsectarian) religious instruction; and at 


each revision these principles were increased and deepened 
and strengthened until its beneficial and relief measures, from 


®Catholic Directory, 1851 (Baltimore, 1851). 
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being ends, had become means to a higher and greater 
end, to improve and elevate the character of man, to imbue 
him with his capability of conceptions for good, to enlighten 
his mind, to enlarge his sphere of affections, and thus to lead 
him to the cultivation of the true fraternal relations designed 
by the great Author of his being.*® 


This same authority on the order also stated: 


Oddfellowship is a miniature representation, among a chosen 
few, of that fraternity which God has instituted among men.** 


The descendants of Abraham, the various differing followers 
of Jesus, the Pariahs of stricter sects, here gather around 
the same altar as one family manifesting no difference of 
creed or worship.*® 


So far we are a religious body, and have a religious faith 
for the basis of our fellowship and to unite us in religious 
duty.*® 


These utterances on the religious character of the Odd Fellows 
may not have been seen by the American bishops yet the general 
character of the order must have been known to them. The rapid 
growth of the Odd Fellows was a fact for all to see, since on 
gala occasions the members paraded in full regalia in public 
view. Secret though the procedure of the order was, its exist- 
ence was no secret. Thus, all who were interested could read in 
the Odd Fellows’ Text Book, published in 1852, that: 


The Order of Odd Fellows is the largest secret association of 
the age. It has done, and is still doing, more real service in 
the cause of humanity than all other similar fraternities. It 
is in fact, if we except the ancient and sublime Order of 
Masonry, the best human institution ever devised. Its extra- 
ordinary success has proved this assertion; for it has been 
literally as the grain of mustard-seed that was planted, from 
which has grown the tree whose branches now overshadow 
the land, and whose fruits are everywhere seen in the good 
it dispenses among mankind. From town to town, from city 
to city, from state to state, has this Order spread, and thou- 
sands upon thousands of the best men of our nation have been 


z= B. Grosh, The New Odd Fellows’ Manual (New York, 1895), 
p. 34. 

*"Tbid., p. 109. 

*Ibid., p. 283. 

*"Ibid., p. 364. 
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gathered to its folds. Wherever its banner has been unfurled, 
hundreds have flocked to it, and wherever its principles have 
been promulgated, the virtuous and the good have embraced 
it. Its march has, indeed, been that of a conqueror.*® 
This estimate of the order’s vitality was substantiated by an 
historian of the secret societies who declared that “exposes and 
denunciations affected the Odd Fellows little. Against all oppo- 
sition it moved forward with the tread of a conquering army.”*! 
The writer believed that the main cause of the growth of the order 
was the attraction of its insurance benefits. This element was 
greatly stressed in the literature of the fraternity. Benefits were 
chiefly for funeral expenses and it was this feature that was most 
heavily emphasized. “The spectre of death and misfortune stalks 
through the literature, songs, and burial ceremonies of the craft. 
. . . No device which might invoke fear and persuade the citizens 
to join and then pay their dues was neglected. The order was 
heavy with the atmosphere of the tomb.”*? Yet Ferguson did not 
deny the importance and far-reaching character of the religious 
pretensions of the order. Of this he wrote: 
In some cases the lodge frankly usurped the offices of the 
church and priesthood—as in the sacrament of the burial of 
the dead. It borrowed the stage setting of religion and then 
became a religion, inspiring confidence, rapture, sacrifice, and 
belief in the time-honored manner of all religions. . . . One 
writer of the fraternity claimed “The institution of Odd Fel- 
lowship is builded upon that rock of Peter against which the 
storms and waves of adverse criticism beat without avail.’’** 
Considering the rapid growth of the Odd Fellows in so many 
centers of Catholic population, e.g., Boston, New York, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and St. Louis, it was not surprising that 
the bishops took alarm. In 1840 the Fourth Provincial Council of 
Baltimore expressed the anxiety of the bishops when it warned 
against secret societies. Although “no specific societies were men- 
tioned in the decree,” yet, “it was understood that the Freemasons 
and Oddfellows were particularly under the ban of the Church.’’*4 
The seventh decree of the Council read in translation: 


“Donaldson, op. cit., p. 9. 

“Ferguson, op. cit., p. 227. 

“Tbid., p. 227. 

“[bid., p. 226. 

“Peter Guilday, A History of the Councils of Baltimore (New York, 
1932), p. 126. By permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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For the most serious reason the holy Pontiffs have forbid- 
den the faithful to join secret societies known by any name 
whatever, binding themselves by oath to preserve secrets. 
For contracts of this kind undertaken secretly carry suspicion 
of evil and danger, and the oath is rashly undertaken. There- 
fore, we warn all priests that no one is to be given sacramental 
absolution until he first leaves any societies of this kind. We 
exhort and beseech in the Lord all the faithful that they shun 
entirely these hidden societies, remembering that they are 
members of Christ and-bound by the mandates of the Church 
which is our mother, and that they should walk as children of 
light, according to the most holy example which Christ the 
Lord gave.* 


The pastoral letter issued at the end of the council gave detailed 
expression to the concern of the bishops and the reasons that lay 
behind it: 


... At all times the Church has censured such of her children 
as became members of societies bound by solemn obligations 
to secrecy, by whatever name they may be called or what- 
ever object they may profess to attain. Experience has taught 
that some of them, having an appearance of inculcating 
morality were calculated, if not intended, to subvert the great 
principles of revealed religion, by sapping the foundations of 
that faith, without which as St. Paul says, it is impossible 
to please God. They acted upon the belief that moral honesty 
without regard to difference of belief was sufficient to render 
man perfect, and that whatever form of religion he followed, 
whatever religious doctrine he admitted or rejected, he was 
equally a true and faithful servant, provided he reduced to 
practice the precept of fraternal love and led a moral life ac- 
cording to the principles recognized by society. . . . Without 
entering then into the details of any of the numerous objec- 
tions upon other grounds to the principles and practices of 
secret societies, our duty compels us to repeat that upon 
this single ground, they who adhere to such societies, by 
whatever name they may be recognized, are inadmissable 
to the Sacraments and excluded from all the benefits of the 
Church, until they shall have completely severed the con- 
nection. 

It is not our intention to confine the above remarks exclu- 
sively to any one society. They extend to all that are ac- 
customed to have secret proceedings, mysterious symbols, 


Y ae in Joseph A. Quigley, Condemned Societies (Washington, 1927), 
p. 40. 
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private tokens of recognition and oaths or other pledges of 

like solemnity, assuming to bind them to secrecy, especially 

not to divulge a communication to be subsequently made, and 
upon whose nature they can pass no reasonable judgment 
when they undertake the obligation. 

Among those societies we learn with deep regret, that upon 
our public works where large masses of the labouring 
population are kept together, there exist associations of a most 
demoralizing and dangerous character.*® 
This warning of the hierarchy singled out one major objection 

they had against the secret societies, viz., that they undermined 
revealed religion by their indifference to religious creeds and by 
their emphasis on a rationalistic moral life as the one thing neces- 
sary to perfect a man. This element alone excluded members of 
the societies from the communion of the Church, aside from other 
reprehensible features of the societies. The bishops made it clear 
that this objection applied not merely to one society, by which they 
no doubt meant to include the Odd Fellows, the most prominent 
society of the time next to the Masons. Yet their reluctance to 
identify precisely which societies they meant may have stemmed 
from uncertainty about the exact nature of these other non- 
Masonic, secret groups. Or, knowing that the Odd Fellows were 
still a young society and free from any suspicion of subversive 
political activity such as was already attached to the continental 
Masons, the bishops may have feared to drive it into a defensive 
position by branding it by name. Whatever their reasons, the 
American bishops were clearly reluctant to be specific. 

The same attitude of concern—and with it the failure to iden- 
tify the objects of anxiety—was shown just two years after the 
Fourth Provincial Council by Bishop John Hughes of New York. 
On September 8, 1842, he gave expression to his views on the 
subject of secret societies in a pastoral letter which said: 

Another subject to which our attention has been directed is 
the existence and evils of certain societies, constituted on 
principles not recognized or approved by the Church. They 
are generally designated as “Secret Societies” and have for 
the most part some professed object of benevolence, which 
is used as an inducement to engage new members, and to 
recommend such associations to public favour. 


“Peter Guilday, The National Pastorals of the American Hierarchy 
1792-1919 (Washington, 1923), pp. 140-141. 
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Now the members of the Catholic Church ought to know, 
that it is not lawful for them to engage in the membership of 
any association, not consistent with their duties as members 
of that great Universal Society, founded by our Redeemer, 
known as the Church, and which embraces all the good that 
man is capable of accomplishing in this world. If they wish 
to perform charities, the rules of religion direct the manner, 
and their fellow-members and neighbors furnish perpetual 
occasion for its exercise. But wherever some partial good is 
set forth, as the end and aim of any Society, unless all its 
duties be public and left free, the faithful ought to be on 
their guard, lest there be connected with it something which 
is not made public, and by virtue of which they who enter 
become implicated in snares that prove fatal to their salvation. 


The bishop had so far dealt with the benevolent character of 
the societies, showing that such societies might have other pur- 
poses not yet revealed. He was striking directly at the aspect of 
those groups which undoubtedly had the greatest attraction, and 
he was making it clear that this benevolence must be practised 
by Catholics in virtue of their religion. Then he went on to take 
up other aspects of the fraternities : 


Again, there is connected with the membership of these As- 
sociations, either an oath, or some solemn religious obliga- 
tion, binding the members to the performance of duties, so 
called, with which they are at the same time necessarily un- 
acquainted, and which depend on future contingencies, 
altogether beyond their control. The consequence is, that in 
fulfilling these duties, they are not unfrequently required to 
violate the laws of God, and perhaps the law of the land. 
Hence arises the incompatibility of these twofold obligations. 
. . . Besides, it is absolutely forbidden by the laws of religion, 
to take any oath or solemn obligation of a religious nature, 
which implies an appeal to God, as the witness of what we 
say, except in circumstances and on conditions altogether 
wanting in the organization of these Secret Societies. Hence, 
by taking such oath or obligation, the individual transgresses 
the laws of God; and so long as he perseveres in the trans- 
gression, is, necessarily shut out from the privileges of the 
sacraments and graces of the Church. 


After treating of the attraction exercised by the profession of 
benevolence, Hughes considered the oath of blind obedience taken 
by members of these societies in defiance of the law of God, 
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an action bringing with it an automatic excommunication for 

Catholics. Lest any of his flock be misled into such a position, 

‘he said: 
Now we warn and admonish all the faithful committed to our 
charge, if any are involved in such associations, to withdraw 
from them with as little delay as possible; and also, as a rule 
of safety and precaution, we entreat all others not tu yoke 
themselves in the membership of such Associations, without 
having first asked leave of their respective Pastors or clergy- 
men, whether they can do so without cutting themselves off 
from the Communion of the Church. 


This was a mild warning, but in case it should be disregarded 
the bishop added a strong sanction: 


In the meantime we have directed, in obedience to the laws 
of our holy religion and the duties of our office, that no 
clergyman in this Diocese, shall admit to any Sacrament of 
the Church, such persons as, forgetting their fidelity to her, 
involved themselves in the dangerous and sinful associations 
already alluded to; or in any other secret society, or combina- 
tion, held together by any solemn religious obligation, whether 
it be in the form of an oath, or otherwise, of similar import. 
Neither shall it be lawful for any clergyman in this Diocese 
to officiate at the funeral, or over the remains of any one dying 
without having renounced all connection with such society. 
This Statute shall be rigidly adhered to.* 


The Hughes pastoral letter evoked severe criticism from four 
newspaper editors in New York, David Hale of the Journal of 
Commerce, W. L. Stone of the Commercial Advertiser, M. M. 
Noah of an unidentified paper, and the unnamed editor of the 
Aurora. Bishop Hughes considered their remarks to be serious 
enough to warrant a statement from him in defense of his pas- 
toral. Accordingly, in November, 1842, he wrote a long “Apology” 
for his pronouncement on the secret societies in which he took 
up point by point the objections made by the editors. Among 
these objections was one that Hughes had denounced Free Masons 
and Odd Fellows in the letter to his people. He denied this charge 
saying “The document which you affect to review has not a sylla- 
ble against Odd Fellows or Free Masons.” He added, “I am 


“Pastoral Letter of Bishop John Hughes, September 8, 1842. Treasure 
Room, Library of the University of Notre Dame. 
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unconscious of ever having received any injury from the members 
of either of these societies, and God forbid that I should entertain 
the slightest uncharitableness or ill will towards them.” He then 
showed the reason that he had spoken on the subject of secret 
societies, viz., his duty as the authoritative interpreter of Christian 
morals to define for his flock the conditions in which an oath 
may be lawful and innocent. He then added the following sig- 
nificant words: 


Experience has taught me that some, at least, of my flock, 
were ignorant or misled in reference to this subject. Three 
or four years ago, and since, I had occasion to believe that 
many poor Catholics, especially when assembled in large 
bodies, are perverted and marshaled into combinations, bound 
together by the solemnity of oaths administered to them by 
some of their more depraved or more designing countrymen. 


This passage gave evidence that secret societies were at work 
among the Catholic population of the United States as early as 
1838 or 1839. 

Since Hughes denied that he had referred to the Masons or the 
Odd Fellows, he had still to make clear what society or societies 
were the objects of his reference. The answer began to appear 
in the next sentence of his Apology: 


If there had been but one society, although still unlawful, 
yet the consequences to the community and to its own dupes 
could not have been so fatal; but there were at least two,— 
and I have had much reason to believe that the contagions of 
these two led to many of those riots and disturbances on 
public works which are spoken of in the newspapers as battles 
between “Corkonians and Connaught men—far-ups and far- 
downs.” 

This passage seemed to suggest that the societies in question were 

Irish and the following words showed that they were also benevo- 


lent associations: 


More than a year ago, certain prominent officers of both, 
promised me to abolish every kind of oath or solemn appeal 
to God as the tie of membership binding their respective fra- 
ternities together. This, I have reason to think, they have 
observed since then most religiously. But I had occasion to 
discover further, that in many remote parts of the diocese 
and country, others who had been initiated previously, into 
the societies, still retained their oath, and deluded the unwary 
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into joining those societies, by asserting that they had my 
approbation. Now, this was true, so far as the benevolent 
object of the society was concerned; but utterly false as far 
as those objects were to be secured by an appeal, or an ad- 
juration to the living God. Under these circumstances it 
became necessary for me through the medium of a Pastoral 
Letter to undeceive them, and to caution others upon this 
subject. Certainly the society of Free Masons, or the society 
of Odd Fellows, is not so much as mentioned in that letter, 
nor did they occur to me in its composition.*® 


Here Bishop Hughes ruled out the Masons and Odd Fellows 
and limited his allusions to two societies whose officers had dealt 
with him, promised to abolish the oaths in their society, and then 
had claimed his approbation. The context implied that the socie- 
ties were Irish and Catholic. But the question still remained, 
what societies were they that had aroused the bishop’s concern? 
There were various Irish societies in New York City at the 
time of which the bishop spoke, 7.¢., the late years of the decade 
of the thirties. The official history of the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians states that there were two Irish fraternal societies in New 
York City in 1836.49 These were the St. Patrick’s Fraternal So- 
ciety and the Ribbonmen. The latter were members of the secret, 
oath-bound, anti-Orange societies formed in Ulster to combat 
the Orangemen. In 1836 members of these two groups sought 
a charter from the parent body of the Ribbonmen in Ireland and 
by 1838 they had come to be known as the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians.* In 1840, two years before Bishop Hughes wrote 
his pastoral and a defense for it, the New York Freeman’s Journal 
spoke out on the subject of Irish benevolent societies in the city, 
saying “There are perhaps not less than thirty benevolent Irish 
Societies in this city. . . . Each differs from the other . . though 
Benevolence is inscribed on the banners of all.”5! The next year, 
an article on “Benevolent Societies” lamented the character of 
these societies, but it went on to refer to their promises to Bishop 
Hughes to eliminate objectionable features. The article stated: 


“Lawrence Kehoe (Ed.) Works of the Most Reverend John Hughes 
(New York, 1865), I, 327-335. 

“John O’Dea, History of the Ancient Order of Hibernians (Philadelphia, 
1923), II, 884. 

*Tbid., p. 884. 

"Freeman's Journal, July 18, 1840. 
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It has been a subject of regret to the friends of religion that, 
heretofore, certain objectionable features were found in some 
of the Benevolent Societies of this city, which debarred those 
who belonged to them from complying at the same time with 
their religious duties as members of the Catholic church. 
There is every reason to believe, also, that besides the offence 
to Almighty God of belonging to any kind of association 
founded on principles which the Church condemns, many 
of the scandals and quarrels among Irishmen and Catholics 
on public works and elsewhere throughout the country had 
their origin in the objectionable parts of such associations. 
It is with great pleasure, therefore, that we learn on the very 
best authority, and make known to our readers, that the 
present officers of these societies, with a deference to the 
laws of their church which does them great credit, have sub- 
mitted their constitution, by-laws, &c., to the Right Rev. Dr. 
Hughes, Administrator of the Diocese, and unanimously re- 
solved to strike out, alter and amend whatever is in the least 
incompatible with the laws of their religion. . . . Several of 
these societies will celebrate the coming anniversary of the 
Apostle of Ireland, in the way most becoming Catholics and 
Irishmen, by assisting at Divine service. Arrangements have 
been made for their accommodation at St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
on the 17th.5? 


The societies that assisted at religious services at the cathedral 
on St. Patrick’s Day in that year of 1841 were listed by Freeman’s 
Journal as “the Hibernian E. B. Society, the Hibernian Universal 
Benevolent Society, and the Shamrock Benevolent Society.” Two 
of these may have been the ones that Bishop Hughes referred to 
in 1842 as promising him—‘“more than a year ago”—to abolish 
their oaths. In any case, societies of this kind obviously worried 
Hughes. He was apparently not disturbed by the Masons or the 
Odd Fellows, but in the same year that he wrote his pastoral 
another secret society was starting a career that was to disturb 
many of the bishops for years to come. 

It was on September 29, 1842, that there was organized in 
New York City the secret order of the Sons of Temperance, a 
fraternity pledged to total abstinence.5? The rise of this new 
order was part of the temperance movement that was sweeping 


“Tbid., March 13, 1841. 
=“Sons of Temperance,” Encyclopedia Americana, XXVI, 405. 
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thousands before it at that time. The Sons of Temperance were 
able to ride on the crest of the wave. 

In 1843, one year after its founding, the order had 1499 con- 
tributing members.** The following year a grand division of 
the new order was chartered for Maryland, on February 5, 1844, 
followed by grand divisions for Pennsylvania on April 22 of that 
year, for Connecticut on April 29, and for Massachusetts on 
June 10.5° On June 19, 1844, the first session of the national 
division was held in New York City and the statistics of the order 
were revealed to have reached, after less than two years of ex- 
istence, the following figures: 


6000 members 
7 grand divisions 
71 subordinate divisions 


The distribution of these subordinate divisions showed the cen- 
ters of strength of the order, viz., 


New York 42 subordinate divisions 
New Jersey 8 «“ “4 
Maryland 5 ‘ « 
Pennsylvania 7 «“ « 
Connecticut 7 ‘ i 
Massachusetts 456 m 


Each of these states had a considerable Catholic population, lo- 
cated generally in the urban centers. In the absence of further 
details, it can be assumed that the lodges of the new order were 
located in the urban centers of these states, as well as in the 
smaller communities. 

The rapid progress of the order was clearly revealed by the 
figures given at the second session of the national division, held 
in New York, on June 11, 1845. Since the session of the previ- 
ous year the order had been established in Ohio, Maine, Delaware, 
and Missouri. The number of subordinate lodges and members 
in the various states stood at: 


New York 64 subordinate divisions; 6936 members 
Penna. 47 = “ 4000 . 
“Samuel Ellis, History of the Order of the Sons of Temperance (Boston, 
1884), p. 31. 
*Ibid., p. 38. 


“Ibid., p. 45. 
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Conn. 21 6“ “ec 1000 “cc 
Mass. 14 ‘cs ‘é 1000 “cc 
N. Jersey 11 mn i: 908 ” 
Maryland 9 . 2 791 " 
Maine 8 ” ‘“ 400 i 
Ohio 6 “ “ec 800 “6 


The order now totalled ten grand divisions, 194 subordinate 
divisions, with about 17,000 members.5? During the next twelve 
months the number of subordinate divisions rose from 194 to 650 
and the number of members from 17,000 to 40,000. Nine divi- 
sions were begun in Indiana, nine in Kentucky, four in Tennessee, 
three in Illinois, three in Delaware, and more in other new states, 
while the number in the states already penetrated rapidly multi- 
plied.*8 By the time of the fourth annual session, held in Phila- 
delphia on June 16, 1847, the order had grown large, indeed. In 
the nine months between the previous session of June, 1846, and 
March, 1847, it had admitted 40,038 new members and by the 
time of the fourth session in June it had 200 subordinate divisions 
in Pennsylvania, 193 in New York, 96 in Ohio, and 50 in New 
Jersey.*® 

It must be remembered that the Sons of Temperance which was 
growing so rapidly, was a secret society with the lodge system. 
Regarding their secrecy, the anonymous author of The Order of 
the Sons of Temperance stated: “That there are secrets connected 
with our institution we do not deny.”® He attempted to explain 
away the seriousness of the secrecy by asserting that it was main- 
tained merely for the preservation of legitimate “family” privacy. 
This declaration was in the history of the order published in 
1847 and it could hardly have satisfied any member of the Catho- 
lic hierarachy who might have seen it. The published manuals of 
the order made clear that the order had the full lodge system. 
Therefore, the secrecy could not be lightly dismissed. 

The watchfulness of the bishops of the Catholic Church in the 
United States had not relaxed, even before the order of the Sons 
of Temperance became a widespread phenomenon on the Ameri- 


"Thid., p. 54. 

*Thid., p. 62. 

“The Order of the Sons of Temperance (“by a member of the Order”), 
(Rochester, 1847), p. 11. 

*Tbid., p. 12. 
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can scene. In May, 1843, scarcely eight months after the order 
had begun its life, the American hierarchy assembled in the Fifth 
Provincial Council at Baltimore. In the pastoral letter issued 
from the council the bishops dealt with the secret societies, sum- 
ming up the objections to them, the attitude of the Church toward 
Catholics who joined them, and closing with an appeal to their 
people to avoid the societies. The pertinent section of the pastoral 
read as follows: 


All societies are to be shunned by whatsoever name they may 
be called, the objects whereof are not distinctly declared, and 
wherein the solemnity of an oath, or any corresponding en- 
gagement, is employed to veil the ends of the association, or 
its proceedings, from the public eye. It is plainly a rash use 
of the name of God, where the object for which it is em- 
ployed is not distinctly understood: and since all just objects 
may be openly avowed and pursued, the mantle of secrecy is 
needlessly thrown around them. We would not judge unkind- 
ly of any body of men, or of any individuals, professing to 
have in view objects of philanthropy and mutual aid; but we 
cannot conceal our apprehension that by assuming mere nat- 
ural principles as their guide, they insensibly find themselves 
divested of faith, before they are conscious of the tendency 
and influence of the society with which they have connected 
themselves. We, therefore, feel ourselves bound to renew 
thus solemnly our admonitions to all who claim to be mem- 
bers of the Church, and to remind them of the several decrees 
of the sovereign pontiffs in regard to secret societies, and 
to declare anew that sacramental absolution cannot be lawful- 
ly or validly imparted to persons continuing to profess them- 
selves members of such societies. We conjure all our chil- 
dren in Christ by His tender mercies, to shun all such asso- 
ciations, and through no considerations of interest or fear, 
to continue in a connection so opposed to the positive laws 
of the Church, and so dangerous to the integrity of the faith.® 


It would be interesting to know if any of the bishops who signed 
the 1843 pastoral letter were aware of the fact that a new secret 
society had been organized less than a year before they met in 
council. In view of the rapid growth of the order, it might be 
supposed that some word of its existence had reached the ear of 
one or other of the bishops, especially Bishop Hughes, since the 


"Pastoral Letter of the Fifth Provincial Council of Baltimore, Treasure 
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society had begun in New York City. Yet, there is no evidence 
that its existence was known to them. Two months before the 
council, the Freeman’s Journal in New York had carried an edi- 
torial attacking the secret societies and naming several of them: 


But, setting entircly out of view the stringent and unequivo- 
cal decrees of the Church, it does not require much ability 
to understand that any institution—whether its members 
choose to call themselves “Freemasons,” or “Ancient Druids,” 
or “Odd-Fellows,” as in Europe and America—it does not, 
we repeat, need much ability to understand that any such in- 
stitution, bound to secrecy by oaths and bands of the most 
inviolable obligation, where the holiest names are desecrated 
for the worst purposes, cannot be wholesome, or useful in 
any well-regulated state.®? 


In May, 1846, the Sixth Provincial Council of Baltimore was 
held and although the question of the secret societies did not find 
a place in the decrees or in the pastoral letter of the bishops, it 
was not wholly ignored by the meeting. In fact, the twentieth 
question given to a commission of theologians to report to the 
council was “Whether the Associations commonly known by the 
names of Odd Fellows, Sons of Temperance, Red-men, and others 
of the same kind, should be considered as secret and condemned 
societies ; & what rules can be laid down by which secret societies 
that are condemned may be distinguished from those that are not 
condemned.” The minutes of the theologians state that they had 
come to the unanimous conclusion that ‘“‘only the third reason 
given by Benedict XIV can be considered as sufficient to decide 
that the Associations to which said reason is applicable, fall under 
the denomination of ‘condemned societies.’”’ The reason referred 
to was the oath of secrecy taken by some societies. Hence, the 
theologians, “arguing from the above premises,” did not hesitate 
to declare their unanimous opinion that groups like the Odd Fel- 
lows, Red-men, Ribbonmen and others who bound themselves by 
oath to inviolable secrecy “are without restriction included in the 
denomination of ‘condemned societies.’ ”’ 

The commission declared that since the same reason did not 
apply to the Sons of Temperance, “though the members of the 
Congregation consider them truly dangerous in their tendencies ; 
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yet, acting upon the principle that ‘penalties are to be restricted,’ 
they do not consider them as coming under the denomination of 
‘condemned societies.’ ” 

The minutes further stated that two of the members of the 
commission had “sedulously examined” the constitutions and rules 
of the Sons of Temperance and had questioned some of the per- 
sons who belonged to the order and who were also reputed to 
be good Catholics. These two theologians “have come to the con- 
clusion that they are indeed ‘secret societies,’ but as they make no 
oath, nor promise or pledge equivalent to an oath, they do not 
properly belong to the Societies condemned by the Holy See.” 

Finally, the theologians recommended that the rules and con- 
stitutions of these various societies be read and examined by some 
of the assembled prelates. Further, they asked leave to state “that 
they would deem it excessive rigor to withhold the sacra- 
ments or Christian burial from those who belong to this or simi- 
lar societies, though they consider it advisable that the confessors 
of such persons should exhort their penitents to withdraw from 
such Associations, on account of the dangers that generally attend 
them.” 

This report of the theologians was a definite contribution to 
the solution of the problem presented by the growth of the Odd 
Fellows and the Sons of Temperance. In the light of subsequent 
developments, it is much to be regretted that this report was ap- 
parently shelved by the council. Had it been accepted and acted 
upon, later generations of American bishops might have been 
spared many a headache over the same question. 

In 1848 the question of the status of the Odd Fellows and the 
Sons of Temperance was raised by Bishop Francis Patrick Ken- 
rick of Philadelphia. On February 26, of that year, he wrote to 
the Sacred Congregation of the Inquisition : 


I have decided that a judgment must now be asked from the 
Holy See regarding the secret societies: in this area assem- 
blies of the Free Masons are springing up and flourishing 
in almost infinite number: I know they are condemned, and 
therefore we order them to be kept away from the sacra- 


®Baltimore Cathedral Archives, 27A-R-18: Minutes of the Theologians 
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ments, although many of them claim that they intend no harm 
to the Church, and the civil laws keep them safe from inter- 
ference. There are some who are called Odd Fellows, who 
are bound together in a secret fraternity like the Masons: 
others are called Sons of Temperance, professing to foster 
that virtue, but using among themselves signs by which they 
recognize one another. They make no oath, but bind them- 
selves by an agreement and promise to preserve secrecy, al- 
though many claim that they have no secrets except their 
signs of recognition. The laws tolerate all these (societies) 
and even approve them, giving them the privileges of cor- 
porations; and it is certain that they plot nothing against 
the state. Many deny that they are opposed to the Church: 
although indeed men of every sect are received among them, 
they do not treat of religion, except that among the Sons 
of Temperance the Sacred Scriptures are read at the begin- 
ning of a meeting as a sign of reverence toward them. Some 
believe that what His Holiness Leo XII ordered in reference 
to the secret societies cannot be applied to these (societies). 
Indeed I do not think that they intend any harm to religion, 
but since they strive to arrange their conduct according to the 
light of reason, and they foster virtue without the help of 
religion, it seems from this that they tend by the force of that 
(attitude) to hold as highest that religion which they call nat- 
ural, holding as a matter of little moment the difference be- 
tween true Church and the sects. So far we have considered 
all these secret groups to be forbidden, inasmuch as it so 
appears from the decrees of the fourth council of Baltimore: 
but some prelates seem to have doubted whether the consti- 
tution of Leo XII should have been interpreted so strictly, 
especially since all these (societies) are considered lawful 
in England and Ireland, according to rumor. Therefore I 
would wish to be instructed whether these societies are to be 
considered as forbidden which profess that they intend no 
harm to religion or the state, although they undertake a 
secret pact bound by an oath, or in some other way oblige 
themselves to secrecy.** 


The bishop’s letter revealed that there was a division of opinion 
among the bishops over the interpretation of the constitution Quo 
Graviora of Leo XII. This document, issued March 13, 1825, 
expressly confirmed the previous constitutions on the secret so- 
cieties issued by the Sovereign Pontiffs, viz., the In Eminenti 
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of Clement XII, dated April 28, 1738, the Providas of Benedict 
XIV, signed May 18, 1751, and the Ecclesiam of Pius VII, given 
on September 13, 1821. These three constitutions and the Quo 
Graviora are said to comprise virtually all of the legislation of the 
Church on condemned societies before the new Code of Canon 
Law. Later pontiffs merely restated the same legislation and the 
decrees of the various Roman congregations gave interpretations 
of the law contained in those four constitutions.» The Quo 
Graviora itself, after re-affirming the previous condemnations, 
declared that the founders and chiefs of the secret societies were 
the propagandists of indifference in matters of religion and that 
they claimed for themselves and their organizations a power of 
life and death over those who violated their secrets or refused 
obedience to whatsoever ordinances the lodges might send forth.® 
Doubt persisted over the precise meaning of the words “secret 
societies” and on August 5, 1846, the Congregation of the Holy 
Office gave an interpretation: “Societates occultae de quibus in 
pontificiis constitutionibus sermo est, eae omnes intelliguntur 
quae adversus Ecclesiam vel Gubernium sibi aliquid proponunt, 
exigant vel non exigant a suis asseclis iuramentum de secreto 
servando.”® But this criterion obviously did not apply to the 
Odd Fellows and the Sons of Temperance. Hence Kenrick’s re- 
quest for a decision regarding these societies that had secrecy but 
which did not conspire against Church or State. 
Receiving no reply after three months, the bishop wrote again : 
In a previous letter I made inquiry whether those secret 
societies whose members are bound by oath, or solemn 
promise are to be considered as forbidden by reason of the 


fact that they profess themselves as secret, whilst they deny 
that their object is contrary to the state, or to religion.®* 


Finally, after more than two years, Rome answered the bishop’s 
request on August 21, 1850 as follows: 


In Congregatione generali S. Romanae et Universalis Inquisi- 
tionis habita in Conventu S. Mariae supra Minervam coram 


“Joseph Quigley, “Condemned Societies,” unpublished licentiate thesis, 
Catholic University of America, 1926, p. 60. 
“Bullaris Romani Continuatio (Prati 1846), XIII, 327-338. 
Card. Seredi (Ed.), Codicis Juris Canonici Fontes (Roma, 1923- 
1939), IV, 177. 
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Emis. Remis. DD. S.R.E. Cardin. contra haereticam pravi- 
tatem, Generalibus Inquisitoribus proposito suprascripto 
dubio, et audito DD. Consultorum voto, iidem Emi. et Remi. 
DD. dixerunt comprehendi in Bullis Pontificiis.® 


Filipo Cardinal Fransoni, Prefect of the Congregation of Propa- 
ganda, sent an accompanying letter to this reply of the Holy 
Office. He stated to Bishop Kenrick: 


Your Lordship will understand what is to be held concerning 
the question proposed about Secret Societies thus instituted. 
It will help to remember that the secrecy and obscurity in 
which these societies are wrapped, are the principal reason 
why the condemnation was made by the Holy See: hence an 
easy rule can be deduced that in practice a judgment can be 
arrived at concerning societies of this nature.” 


This finally made it clear that the secrecy of these societies con- 
stituted “the principal reason why the condemnation was made 
by the Holy See.’’ Consequently there could be no further doubt 
about the Odd Fellows and the Sons of Temperance, even though 
they did not conspire against Church or State. 

It has been stated that the subject of the secret societies was 
discussed two years later in the First Plenary Council of Bal- 
timore.”’ But even the acts of the council give no details beyond 
the mere statement that the question was discussed. The pastoral 
letter issued by the council gave no clue to the identity of the 
societies treated in the sessions of the assembly, but it did show 
that the subject had not been overlooked, for it contained the fol- 
lowing passage: 

The Church claims obedience not only when she teaches you 

the truths of faith, but also when she prescribes rules of con- 

duct. We have the consolation to know that her claims are 
recognized to their full extent by the vast majority of her chil- 
dren; but we know also, that some who profess to look upon 
her as the Mother who has brought them forth in Christ,— 
who alone has the words of eternal life-—-have, in disregard 
of her authority,—attached themselves to certain societies, 
which she either entirely condemns, or views with well found- 
ed apprehension. What want, either of body or of mind, is 
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left unprovided for in the principles she teaches and in the 
holy associations which she has sanctioned? Because men, 
having rejected the principle of Christian charity, feel the void 
which they themselves have created, they endeavor to sub- 
stitute human virtues as the remedy for the evils which 
nothing less than a divine grace can heal. There can, then, 
be no necessity for the children of the Church to seek out 
of her what they can find in her alone; nor any excuse for 
the insubordination which would regard the exercise of her 
authority in this matter as uncalled for or injudicious. We 
exhort our venerable Brethren the clergy to urge the faith- 
ful to observe all the regulations on this subject that have 
emanated from the Holy See, as also those contained in the 
decrees of the Councils of Baltimore, which have received 
the sanction of the Supreme Pastor of the Church.” 


This general exhortation contented itself with stressing the 
needlessness of Catholics seeking outside agencies to enable them 
to practise works of benevolence when their religion made charity 
a matter of obligation. The authors of the letter were apparently 
unwilling to identify at the time the societies they had in mind. 
Whatever had been the reaction of the American bishops to the 
action of the Holy Office in including the Odd Fellows and the 
Sons of Temperance under the ban, they were obviously unwill- 
ing to publicize such a decision. The plenary council would have 
provided them with a perfect opportunity for such an action, but 
we do know that it was not used. 

In these same years of the fifties the Catholic Church in the 
United States saw the rise of a new type of secret society, one 
formed to deal with existing social problems by way of political 
action. The immigration of the previous decade had aroused the 
fears and the antagonism of many of the old native American 
stock who saw their economic and social standards threatened by 
the arrival of large numbers of poor immigrants. The fears and 
antagonism increased when the Irish famine of the late 1840's 
resulted in a greatly increased rate of immigration. The nativist 
element became thoroughly alarmed and expressed its fears 
through political agitation and social discrimination. Some nativist 
groups adopted practices of secrecy. Thus, the Order of Native 
Americans, which had been fighting Bishop Hughes’ school 
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plans in New York, adopted a system of secrecy in its convention 
of February 17, 1851.7% A pass-word system was adopted and 
plans were prepared for organizing the voters of the order. On 
December 16, 1851, a secret system of political work was 
adopted.74 

But that was a relatively modest effort when compared with 
those of the nativist party that appeared the next year. The 
Know-Nothing Party was formally organized in New York in 
1852 under the name of the National Council of the United States 
of North America “to protect every American citizen in the 
legal and proper exercise of his civil and religious rights and privi- 
leges; to resist the insidious policy of the Church of Rome, and 
all other foreign influence against our republican institutions in 
all lawful ways; to place in all offices of honor, trust or profit in 
the gift of the people or by appointment none but Native Ameri- 
can Protestant citizens.”** An oath of secrecy was taken by all 
admitted to the society and all questions about the party were 
answered with the stock phrase “I don’t know.” Its secrecy went 
far beyond its refusal to talk about itself. The council procedure 
was secret and the order had its own grips, pass-words, signs, 
phrases of recognition, signals of distress, test formulae, and rally- 
ing cries. Likewise, it had ceremonial forms for opening and clos- 
ing its sessions, for entering or retiring from a meeting, for initiat- 
ing new members, and for installation of officers.*® 

Backed by this secret machinery, the party harassed Catholics 
in every way it could, but most notably through discriminatory 
political action. In Massachusetts and Connecticut it was able 
to have laws passed to disband the volunteer companies of Irish 
militia. In Ohio and New York it secured legislation transferring 
ownership of church property from bishops to trustees. An order 
was secured from the state senate of Massachusetts authorizing 
a convent-investigation committee of both houses of the legisla- 
ture. Catholic churches and convents were attacked ; Catholic citi- 
zens were molested and insulted. Hostile demonstrations were 


*Louis D. Scisco, Political Nativism in New York State (New York, 
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organized in many places in 1853 during the visit to the United 
States of Archbishop Gaetano Bedini, Nuncio to Brazil. In Con- 
gress efforts were made to exclude Catholic immigrants from 
the benefits of the homestead law.™7 

The spread of this nativist society showed that the old preju- 
dices could still be effectively aroused. Within three years of its 
establishment the party was organized in every state and territory 
of the nation and had a membership of at least one and one-half 
million voters.7® In 1854 it cast 122,000 votes for the governor- 
ship of New York, elected the governor of Massachusetts, and 
carried the state of Delaware.’® In 1855 the thirty-fourth Con- 
gress had five Know-Nothing senators, forty-three congressmen, 
and seventy more who were nominally Republicans but actually 
belonged to Know-Nothing councils.®® 

But the career of this nativist secret society was destined to be 
brief because the attention of the nation was so soon absorbed by 
the slavery controversy. The passage of the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act in 1854 diverted the notice of the people from the economic 
and social challenges of immigration to the political crisis arising 
over the slavery issue. In the face of this new situation the cause 
championed by the Know-Nothings lost its urgency for many 
Americans and in consequence of this the order rapidly declined 
after 1860.5 

The order of the Know-Nothings was one example in Ameri- 
can history of a secret society operating almost exclusively against 
the Catholic Church. This was the closest approach made by any 
American secret order to the attitude of occult societies on the 
continent of Europe which have waged long and determined war- 
fare against the Catholic Church. The leaders of the Church 
in the United States may well have feared that the Know- 
Nothing movement heralded the beginning of a similar era on 
this side of the ocean. But, actually, like so many outbursts of 
feeling, it was merely a short-lived affair and it did little per- 
manent harm to the Church. Secret though it was, yet it was 
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hardly very subtle nor did it offer anything positive to its sup- 
porters. By its nature it was unable to reach into the household 
of the Church and win over any of the Catholic family, except for 
those unfortunate persons whose reproachful lives were at vari- 
ance with the teachings of the Church. The whole effect of the 
order’s attack on the Church has been summed up by one, Ameri- 
can historian as follows: 


Know-Nothingism was annoying, but not detrimental in the 
long run. Immigration was not discouraged. Rather, immi- 
grants were better protected at ports of entry by Federal 
and state laws, and by societies which were established by re- 
ligious and racial organizations. Catholicism was not in- 
jured. Interest in the Faith was aroused. Intellectual converts 
entered the Church in numbers resembling the English Ox- 
ford movement. Attack compelled Catholic unity and ended 
various internal issues. Racial hatreds were forgotten as 
unity of faith drew immigrants together. Protestant immi- 
grants, seeing Nativism strike at them, found that they had a 
common bond with Catholic foreigners. There were no 
North or South Germans in the United States, one might 
say. In numbers as well as prestige the Church grew.®? 


"Richard J. Purcell, The American Nation (Boston, 1929), p. 422. 








CHAPTER II 


THE Ir1isH PHASE 


The decline of the Know-Nothings with the coming of the 
Civil War did not free the American bishops from the problem of 
secret societies. In the very years when the nativist uproar was 
waning, a new phase of the problem was opening. It was the rise 
of secret societies having a particular appeal for Catholics of 
Irish stock. 

The first of these groups was the Irish revolutionary group 
called the Fenian Brotherhood. This society was the product 
of the lamentable conditions in Ireland which had bred political 
extremism through the repeated frustration of all efforts to secure 
national freedom. Opposition was driven underground and it was 
there that various organizations were formed to end British rule 
in Ireland by force. Such were the “White-boys,” who flourished 
in the years 1761-1771 and became the object of the Whiteboy 
Acts passed by Parliament in 1765, 1785, and 1787. Even as late 
as 1815 the term was applied to anyone involved in a secret plot 
against the government.’ A later society was that of the “Peep-of- 
Day Boys,” formed in the 1780’s by Protestants in Ulster to in- 
timidate the Catholics and to induce them to move to Connaught. 
The method of persuasion used by this group was to make early 
morning raids on Catholic homes. Hence their name. In pro- 
tection against this kind of pressure the Catholics formed a group 
known as the “Defenders.” This was absorbed by the “United 
Irishmen” in the 1790’s and both in turn were followed by the 
“Ribbon” societies, thus called because of the identifying ribbons 
worn by the members. These Ribbonmen were mainly concerned 
with securing agrarian justice, but they were not uninterested in 
the political order. They had the lodge system and were known 
to be a secret society. Daniel O’Connell warned the Irish people 
against them and against all other secret societies in a speech of 
December 31, 1813, in which he stated that in 1811 the Ribbon- 
men had had ninety lodges and 20,000 members in Ireland.? 
O’Connell described them thus: 
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The Roman Catholics of the county of Donegal did therefore 
associate under the denomination of Ribbonmen and sev- 
eral anti-Orange, or Ribbon Societies were formed. The Rib- 
bonmen, like the Orangemen, were bound together by oaths of 
secrecy and co-operation. Like the Orangemen, they had their 
secret articles annexed to their oaths; like the Orangemen, 
they were organized in lodges, having a master and deputy- 
master, a secretary, and three committeemen to each regular 
lodge.* 


Another important light was cast on that society by Michael 
Davitt of the future Land League who once said of them: 


The Ribbon organization, which came into prominence at the 
later stages of the anti-tithe movement, was founded in Ulster 
and had its origin in the Defenders. It became the most pow- 
erful of all the Irish secret societies of the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and exerted very considerable influence 
upon the subsequent upbuilding of the Fenian Brotherhood. 
. It was an oath-bound society, with signs and_pass- 
words, and as such was denounced and opposed by all the 
powers of the Catholic Church down to recent years.‘ 


The Fenian Brotherhood, to which Davitt referred, was named 
after Fionn MacCumhuill, the Irish military hero of the second 
century. Plans for this new society had been laid in Paris in 
1848 by a group of Irish revolutionary exiles. Those plans were 
carried out in Ireland in 1853 when the new Fenian, or Irish 
Revolutionary, Brotherhood was organized. Four years later it 
was established in the United States. This new group was dedi- 
cated to the task of expelling the British from Ireland and in 
this work the American division of the order had the function of 
supplying money and arms. With the end of the American Civil 
War in 1865, the order began to enlist thousands of the Irish 
officers and men who were being demobilized by the Union and 
Confederate armies. The Fenian leaders confidently expected war 
between the United States and Britain over the assistance given 
by the latter to the Confederates during the recent conflict. When 
no sign of such a war appeared, the Fenians conceived the idea of 


invading Canada, detaching it from the British empire, and using 
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it as a base from which a Fenian invasion of Ireland could be 
prepared. With this ambitious plan in mind, elaborate prepara- 
tions were begun for an invasion of Canada but nothing more 
than several scattered raids occurred in 1866 and the following 
years. The plan of the Fenians would have required a large-scale 
military operation—something far beyond their power to produce. 
In 1863 the order had held its first general convention in the 
United States. The published proceedings of this meeting in Chi- 
cago revealed to the public the purported nature of the society. 
The object of the organization was outlined in the following 
resolution : 
Whereas, the time has come when the members of the Fenian 
Brotherhood feel called upon to declare to the public the 
nature and object of their organization and their individual 
rights as freedmen and citizens; be it 
Resolved, That we, the Centers and delegates of the said 
Fenian Brotherhood, . . . do hereby emphatically proclaim 
our organization to consist of an association having for its 
object the national freedom of Ireland, and composed, for 
the most part, of citizens of the United States of America, of 
Irish birth or descent, but open to such other dwellers on 
the American continent as are friendly to the liberation of 
Ireland from the domination of England, by every honora- 
ble means within our reach collectively and individually, save 
and except such means as may be in violation of the consti- 
tution and laws under which we live, and to which all of 
us who are citizens of the United States owe our allegiance.® 


With the object stated, few Catholics of Irish stock, whether 
clerical or lay, could be expected to differ. But the intention to 
make use of “every honorable means . . . except . . . in violation 
of the constitution and laws under which we live” was another 
matter. If “honorable” were meant to indicate the limits set by 
the moral law, there could be no objection, but the Fenian activi- 
ties were to show that it did not mean that. 

A further resolution proceeded to repudiate the charge that the 
Fenians were a secret society forbidden by the Catholic Church. 
It read: 


Whereas, These accusations having impeded the progress of 
the cause of the freedom of Ireland on this continent, we feel 
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called upon to repudiate and deny their truth ; be it, in the first 
lace, 

ne ON That we, the members of this convention, most 
distinctly declare and make known to all whom it may con- 
cern, but without the slightest disrespect to any of the socie- 
ties above named, that the Fenian Brotherhood ts not a secret 
society, inasmuch as no pledge of secrecy expressed or im- 
plied is demanded from the candidates for membership 
thereof; neither is it an oath-bound society, for no oath what- 
ever is required in order to entitle a man to all the privi- 
leges of the association.® 


Whatever might have been said of the secrecy of the Brother- 
hood, the denial of the existence of any oath was at variance with 
the fact that those same proceedings included the text of the 
“General Pledge of Membership of the Fenian Brotherhood” 
which read: 


I, .. . solemnly pledge my sacred word of honor, as a truthful 
and honest man, that I will labor with earnest zeal for the 
liberation of Ireland from the yoke of England and for the 
establishment of a free and independent government on Irish 
soil; that I . . . will implicitly obey the commands of my 
superior officers in the Fenian Brotherhood ; that I will faith- 
fully discharge the duties of my membership as laid down in 
the constitution and by-laws thereof; that I will do my ut- 
most to promote feelings of love, harmony and kindly for- 
bearance among all Irishmen; and that I will foster, defend 
and propagate the aforesaid Fenian Brotherhood to the 
utmost of my power.’ 


Archbishop John B. Purcell of Cincinnati did not agree that this 
oath failed to make the Fenians an “oath-bound” society. On 
February 22, 1865, he published in the Cincinnati Catholic Tele- 
graph his opinion of the Fenians and he remarked of their oath: 
“I regard as an equivalent of the strongest kind of oath, the 
following pledge of membership,” and he then quoted the oath 
given above.§ 


Another resolution of the Fenians was significant : 


Resolved, That while we conduct ourselves as law-abiding 
citizens of these United States, we most firmly and emphati- 
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cally protest against, repudiate and resist all interference 
with the legitimate exercise of our civic and social privileges 
as freemen under the American constitution on the part of 
those who may claim to represent or to receive instructions 
from any foreign potentate or foreign official whatsoever ; 
for, were we to submit to such interference, we would be un- 
worthy of participating in the great political advantages 
wherewith the naturalized citizens of America are invested.® 


The reference to interference on the part of representatives of 
“any foreign potentate or foreign official whatsoever’ seemed, 
indeed, to have been aimed at the supreme authority of the Catho- 
lic Church. The assertion that such “interference” infringed on 
the constitutional rights of freemen revealed an attitude akin to 
the liberalism condemned by Pope Pius IX in 1864. The reso- 
lution rested on the secularistic assumption that the ultimate rule 
of civic and social action for “freemen” was the constitution; any 
reference to the more ultimate law of Christian morality was ex- 
cluded. 

It was scarcely surprising, therefore, that the Fenians drew 
fire from a number of bishops. Archbishop Purcell expressed 
himself in a letter of September 7, 1864, to Archbishop Martin J. 
Spalding of Baltimore in which he said, “Such political, oath- 
bound societies are becoming fearfully multiplied. We shall have a 
herculean task to encounter in the endeavor to keep Catholics from 
conspiring with them.’° Again, Bishop James F. Wood of Phila- 
delphia, in a letter to the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin under 
date of February 27, 1865, asked in reference to the Fenians: 
“What can we think of an association who are so unscrupulous 
in the choice of means to further their impractical projects?” 
A more emphatic position regarding the Fenians was taken by 
Cardinal Cullen of Dublin, who wrote on February 29, 1868, to 
Archbishop Spalding: 

Our Fenians are now quiet, but several have been sentenced 

to penal servitude. They are the most foolish people in the 


world. They have not sense enough to see that their lives 
are at the mercy of a host of spies and informers, and that 





°*Freeman’s Journal, November 21, 1863. 

MBCA, 35-Q-11: John B. Purcell to Martin J. Spalding, Cincinnati, 
September 7, 1864. 
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they are quite powerless to do anything against a govern- 
ment so strong as ours. If the Irish in America would avoid 
secret combinations, and assume a pacific attitude, they would 
produce a good effect here at home—their secret societies 
and their violent speeches only do mischief to the poor people 
of Ireland.?? 


What use Spalding made of this strong letter is not known, but 
it might possibly have served as a check on the growth of these 
Irish secret groups in America if it had been publicized. Yet, on 
the other hand, it might also have exasperated the Irish so great- 
ly that more harm than good would have resulted. Certainly the 
Fenians were not without some sypmpathizers in prominent places 
in Catholic circles. Thus, the outspoken editor of the New York 
Freeman's Journal, James McMaster, was favorable to them for 
some time. His attitude was shown in an editorial of November 


23, 1863: 


We were very glad to see, in the late proceedings of the 
grand council of the Fenian Brotherhood in Chicago, pub- 
lished in our last issue, a disclaimer that this Brotherhood is 
a “secret society,” in any sense condemned by the Catholic 
Church. Practical movements in politics, at home or abroad, 
must be conducted on other methods than evaporation through 
newspapers. We must be able to say in council: ‘“Gentle- 
men, what transpires here is not to be spoken of elsewhere !” 
The newspapers, failing of a desired item, will call it a secret 
meeting. The opposite system, carried to its results, would 
require some newspaper reporter to visit every man at his 
house, and to know what he says to his wife—and to repeat it. 





Despite his reductio ad absurdum, McMaster was rather naive 
in accepting the disclaimer of secrecy by the Fenians at face 
value and then in defending a measure of secrecy as necessary for 
political success. The Church had never objected to that kind of 
secrecy. Her objection had been to the type of secrecy which 
bound a man by oath to keep inviolable things of which he had 
as yet no inkling, thus blocking his free will as well as his com- 
pliance with a possible obligation to denounce things he might 
learn under secrecy. McMaster need hardly have defended the 
right to privacy. He continued his remarks : 


, "BCA, 33-0-12: Paul Cullen to Martin J. Spalding, Dublin, February 29, 
868. 
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But, suppose the whole object, purpose, and obligation of a 
society to be open and avowed. Suppose it to be honest, 
pure and good. Suppose, farther, that a man is challenged to 
proceed, in joining such a society, in accord with his con- 
science, and no farther than his conscience approves, and that, 
at any moment, he is free, without penalty, and without dis- 
grace, to withdraw. A society, having in view the liberation 
of Ireland from British oppression, the liberation of Poland 
from Russia, . . . or the liberation of any other people, is 
not such a society free from the marks of the Church’s con- 
demnation, even if, as sentries on post, which they are, they 
have countersigns, or other words or indices by which friends 
may know their friends? We put these inquiries forth in a 
spirit of the utmost openness to correction. 


McMaster was, indeed, in need of correction when he wrote 
that editorial. It is surprising that he failed to see that while there 
might be nothing intrinsically wrong with a “secret sign,” yet 
an oath of either secrecy or blind obedience would be morally 
indefensible. But more notable was his attempt to justify the 
society on the grounds of object and purpose. He should have 
known that no matter how “honest, pure and good” the object 
and purpose, these alone would not per se justify the society. 
McMaster could scarcely have subscribed to the false principle 
that the end justifies the means, yet a reading of the editorial 
leads one to believe that such was the principle he invoked; it 
was certainly implict in his reasoning. Again, he revealed a blind 
spot in his judgment when he cited the challenge of the society 
to the candidate to proceed “in accord with his conscience.” That 
greeting alone should have made him suspicious. Moreover, 
McMaster should have perceived that the society as such could 
hardly be justified by shifting moral responsibility to its indi- 
vidual members. The intrinsic moral worth of the society was 
quite independent of the subjective moral attitude of its members. 
But McMaster was not yet finished, for he continued: 


We have seen a condemnation of somewhat similar societies 
existing in Ireland, by one or two Irish bishops. That con- 
demnation proceeded upon a_ political judgment of the 
Bishops, that the movement was not for the good of Ireland. 
Now, God has made no revelation to the Church, in regard 
to what is for the temporal good of Ireland. The judgment 
of a bishop is not better, on such a matter, than the judg- 





Sk. 
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ment of a physician. It is a political judgment, and belongs 
to statesmen, not to theologians; nor to churchmen, who are 
not always theologians. Archbishop Cullen writes a con- 
demnatory Pastoral in Dublin. But he has no jurisdiction in 
those dioceses of our Western American States, where Catho- 
lic priests, entrusted by their own Bishops with the care of 
souls, not only favor this Brotherhood, but participate in 
its direction, and, dying, are honored with all the rites of 
the Church, and with the reverential attendance of the brother- 
hood. These Pastorals, therefore, founded on the political 
views of their authors, and not agreed to by other Episcopal 
authorities, have no other effect than to make that bad thing, 
doubting consciences, in some scrupulous but patriotic 
Irishmen. So long as Catholic priests, unrebuked, belong 
to the Fenian Brotherhood, and no general law of the Catho- 
lic Church is brought to bear in its condemnation, the con- 
demnation of individual Bishops, seems, in our best judg- 
ment, only to complicate the matter. 


Again the New York editor had ventured boldly into terri- 
tory whose paths he obviously did not know. His inference that 
the temporal welfare of a people is no concern of their bishops 
showed again that he had absorbed some of the liberal philosophy 
current at the time. Merely the fact that the temporal condition 
could minister to or militate against the spiritual good of a people 
was ignored. More importantly, McMaster denied the right of the 
bishops to make what he called a “political judgment.” Actually, 
such judgments were moral judgments on political conditions. 
The bishops were doubtless familiar with the means proposed by 
the Fenians for the attainment of their aims, and Cullen had 
certainly concluded that the aim could not be attained. In the 
letter already quoted, the Archbishop of Dublin had said “they 
are quite powerless to do anything against a government so strong 
as ours.” Inasmuch as the probability of success of a revolution 
is one of the factors affecting a practical judgment of its morality, 
the individual bishops, in their capacity as the moral guides of 
their people, were bound to consider such a factor. As for the 
divergence of opinion among the bishops, McMaster had not 
long to wait before that situation would be remedied by the 
Holy See itself. 

Nearly three months later McMaster wrote an editorial in 
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which he retreated considerably from the extreme position he 
had previously defended. He said: 


If they the Catholics who have joined the Fenians are 
shown that they cannot pursue this course without violating 
the laws of God and of His Church—though dear to them 
as their right eye—they will pluck it out and cast it from 
them. . . . It may easily be that a society, not bad in its 
essence, will meet condemnation on the ground of the bad 
spirit it engenders in its members. No Catholic can remain 
a member of any association, or continue in any opinion, 
except he be, in the preparation of his mind, ready instantly 
to abandon it, when condemned by the Church. . . . We de- 
sire, in regard to this subject, on which we cannot but be in 
the dark, a general ecclesiastical examination and decision.’* 


Less than a year after McMaster wrote the above Bishop Wood 
of Philadelphia uttered some strong words against the secret 
societies in a pastoral of January, 1864. The Fenians came in for 
a full share of his attention: 


It is a fact too well known to need any proof at this day that 
the Catholic Church, through her revered Head, the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff, has again and again condemned and censured 
all secret societies, properly so-called, as dangerous to civil 
society, and injurious to the interests of religion—that she 
warned her children to beware of permitting themselves to 
’ be induced by the prospect of any real or imaginary advan- 
tage, to enter such societies—that she has, by the threat of 
excommunication to be incurred, ipso facto, striven to pre- 
vent their associating themselves with them. . . . To say 
nothing of the “Masons,” “Odd Fellows,” “Sons of Tem- 
perance,”’ etc., about whose condemnation no doubt can 
exist, these societies are known by various other appellations : 
such, for example, as the “National Brotherhood,” lately 
condemned by the bishops of Ireland; the “Fenian Brother- 
hood,” whose efforts to aggregate members to their associa- 
tion in this country are unscrupulous and unceasing, and, in 
addition to these the ‘Molly Maguires,” ‘Buckshots,” and 
others whose spirit is equally objectionable. .. . By the united 
and harmonious action of Pastors and people, we shall neu- 
tralize the bad influence which misguided, mistaken, and per- 
verted men attempt to force upon us.'4 


*Freeman’s Journal, February 13, 1864. 
“Archives of the University of Notre Dame: Hartford Papers. [These 
archives will henceforth be designated: AUND.] 
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These words leave little doubt about what Wood thought of the 
Fenians. 

There is some evidence that Archbishop Spalding wrote to 
Rome late in 1864 or early in 1865 to secure some kind of a 
decision regarding the Fenians. That he sent a document on the 
order to Rome in the fall of 1864 is certain from a letter he wrote 
to Archbishop McCloskey of New York: “I sent you that docu- 
ment on the Fenians two days ago. I hope you received it in 
that time. I sent it to Rome by Wednesday’s steamer.”!® The 
next day Wood of Philadelphia wrote to Spalding revealing that 
he, too, had read the document: “I have read the statement of the 
Fenian case and think it presents the matter in the true light. 


I have but little doubt as to the decision—if Rome should com- 


municate any.’’!® 


Several months later Bishop James Roosevelt Bayley of Newark 
addressed Spalding on the subject: 


I am waiting with impatience for an answer from Rome to 
your Petitio ad sanctam Sedem. . . . It is true that this misera- 
ble Society does not make any progress in my diocese, ex- 
cept in Jersey City, and its vicinity—but there they have 
become very imprudent, and I am only restrained from pub- 
licly condemning them, on account of the matter having been 
referred to the Holy See. The more I hear of them and 
their proceedings, the more I am convinced that in its animus 
it is the most pernicious association we have ever had amongst 
us in this country. Its leaders are bad men, and yet the pre- 
tended object enables them to draw into their net worthy 
and well-disposed people. I had in fact hoped that it would 
fall to pieces of itself, being founded on a lie, and having no 
good current in it, but I am now convinced that it is one 
of those things which will have to be put down. .. . If you be 
writing to Rome, please give them a hint, that we need a 
“Roman knife” to cut out the cancer before it gets too deep.17 


While no mention of the Fenians by name was contained in 
the letter, the context and the events of the time strengthen the 
impression that Bayley was referring to them. 


“New York Archdiocesan Archives, McCloskey Papers, 35, Martin J. 


Spalding to John McCloskey, Baltimore, November 1, 1864. [These ar- 
chives will henceforth be designated as NYAA.] 
, hg’ ea James F. Wood to M. J. Spalding, Philadelphia, Novem- 
er 2, ; 

"BCA, 33-D-2, James Roosevelt Bayley to M. J. Spalding, Newark, 
March 1, 1865. 
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Early in 1865 much excitement was aroused by a statement 
printed in the Connaught Patriot of Ireland, declaring that the 
Holy See had issued a decree regarding the Fenians which read: 
“Feniani inquietandi non sunt.” The falsity of this statement was 
noted by Bishop Wood in a letter to the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, February 27, 1865, in which he said: 


I take this opportunity to state that the assertion, or insinua- 
tion, contained in the Universe of January 14, that a letter 
had been received from Rome, announcing the decision con- 
cerning the Fenians in the words: “Feniani non sunt inquie- 
tandi” (the Fenians are not to be disturbed), is both a 
falsehood and a forgery; no such letter having been re- 
ceived, and no such decision made.1§ 


News of the false statement reached Rome and the Holy See 
took steps to correct the impression that had been given. A letter 
on the subject was sent to the Archbishop of Baltimore with 
orders to distribute copies of it to all the members of the Ameri- 
can hierarchy. Spalding’s comment on the Roman letter was given 
in his own letter to Archbishop Purcell transmitting the Roman 
document. He told the Archbishop of Cincinnati: 


I have the honor to communicate to you the decision of the 
Holy See in reference to the Fenians. If it be not very prac- 
tical nor very luminous, it may perhaps be all the better. I 
think that the best way to destroy Fenianism is to let it de- 
stroy itselfi—as it soon will do. . . . Please send copies of 
this Decision to your suffragans.!® 


The Roman letter in translation read as follows: 


Most illustrious and Reverend Lord 
Many things have been reported to the Holy See about the 
society called Fenians, and these have been turned over to the 
Sacred Congregation of the Universal Inquisition that it might 
decide what must be written of them. At length, His Holi- 
ness, Pope Pius IX, having heard the statement of the car- 
dinals, has ordered that’ you be notified of the decree of 
August 4, 1846, which stated: “Societies about which there 
is mention in the Pontifical Constitutions are understood to 
be all those which have any object opposed to Church or State 
and do or do not demand from their members an oath of se- 


*BCA, Spalding Scrapbook. 
*®AUND, 7851. 
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crecy; and it is cautioned that bishops are to communicate 
this response only to confessors and to beware of its publi- 
cation.” Moreover, His Holiness wished that you be noti- 
fied that recourse must be made to the Holy See and that 
all things connected with this be explained to it, if by chance 
any difficulties arise in the application of the foregoing decree. 

Since recently there was published in some periodicals, 
and especially in the Connaught Patriot, a declaration alleged 
to have come from the Holy See, according to which the 
Fenians are not to be disturbed, therefore the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Inquisition orders that your Excellency be 
notified that this assertion was entirely false.” 


Among the comments received by Spalding in acknowledgment 
of this Roman letter was the following brief appraisal by Wood 
of Philadelphia, who wrote: 


... 1 am much obliged by the transmission of the decision 
concerning the Fenians. I think it very prudent, and imagine 
that any public and formal condemnation would be inexpedi- 
ent at present, and probably after a time entirely unneces- 
sary.”! 


Bishop John Timon of Buffalo expressed his mind on the sub-— 
ject as follows: 


. . . About two weeks ago, date Rome 13 july, I rec’d a 
letter from Cardinal Barnabo giving me full acc’t of the con- 
clusion on the Fenians. And also saying that the assertion 
in the Connaught Patriot that a decree had emanated from 
Rome ‘“Feniani inquietandi non sunt’? was false. Like you 
I perceive that the mind of the Holy See is to be very cau- 
tious. Hence I showed it to none but my council and 
Bp. Young of Erie, who was here a few days ago; this 
would be another reason for a Vatican Council to have in it 
factions.?? 


It is obvious that neither of these prelates was convinced that 
strong action should be taken against the Fenians. Both were 
clearly in favor of an attitude of caution. In this regard they 
were at variance with the position already taken toward the Feni- 
ans by Archbishop Purcell. Six months earlier, Purcell had 


”AUND, ibid. 
2 36-S-20: James F. Wood to M. J. Spalding, Philadelphia, August 
=BCA, 36-F-15: John Timon to M. J. Spalding, Buffalo, August 13, 1865. 
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published a detailed statement of disapproval of the order. It 
had appeared in his archdiocesan weekly newspaper, the Cincin- 
nati Catholic Telegraph, in the issue of February 22, 1865, in 
the following form: 


Is the Archbishop of Cincinnati the Champion of the Fenians ? 
A Card 
Ist. The undersigned, in order to correct present or future 
misapprehension of his views on Fenianism, takes this occa- 
sion to refer to what he has said on this subject in public 
addresses in the cathedral and in the St. Xavier’s church in 
this city, within the last twelve months. 
2nd. He also desires to remind all whom it may concern, that 
he long since published, in the Cincinnati Catholic Telegraph, 
the Constitution, by-laws, and oath of said society, attested 
and circulated by the late Rev. E. O'Flaherty, proving said 
society to have been, at the time of the circulation of those 
documents, an oath-bound, secret society, and as such to be 
shunned and avoided by every sincere and loyal Catholic. 
3rd. It is claimed that the oath is no longer enforced, and 
that the Fenian Brotherhood is therefore no longer liable to 
condemnation, or distrust, as an oath-bound society. But this 
I regard as simply an evasion. For in the proceedings of the 
First National Convention of the Fenian Brotherhood, held 
in Chicago, Illinois, in 1863, and published the same year, by 
James Gibbons, Philadelphia, I read what I regard as an 
equivalent to the strongest kind of oath, the following pledge 
ot membership. [Here the archbishop quoted the oath already 
given in these pages. | 
4th. Furthermore, in the XVIII resolution adopted in said 
Convention, I read of the monstrous arbitrary power con- 
ferred on the head centre to confirm or annul the election of 
all State centres, and centres of circles; and that through 
this despotic monarchial chief ‘alone shall the Brotherhood 
receive any communication from any party whatsoever.” 
Sth. If this does not constitute a supreme, irresponsible 
tribunal, and bind the members, hand and foot to its behests, 
I know not where such tribunal and such enslavement can 
be found on earth. 
Finally, I love Ireland, I desire its independence, deplore 
its sad fate for the last three hundred years, especially under 
the galling yoke of England’s injustice, inhumanity and 
tyranny; but I have no faith that the Fenian head centres 
could govern her if they had the chance. On the contrary, 
I believe they would give her a worse Constitution, and make 
her condition worse than it is at present. And I therefore 
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conjure every man who has any respect for my judgment 
and advice, to have nothing to do with the Fenians. 
J. B. Purceti 
Archbishop of Cincinnati 


No evidence has been found of the reaction of the Fenians to 
this strong statement, but it is not difficult to imagine how in- 
furiated they must have been. The archbishop had demolished 
the defense they had constructed in their resolutions. His dis- 
trust of their ability and his warning against them must have 
been a bitter pill for them to have to take. 

A further blow to the Fenians came in 1866 when their former 
sympathizer, James McMaster, editor of the Freeman’s Journal, 
who had tried to make out a good case for the order, saw his 
error and turned against them. The immediate cause of this 
change of attitude was fortuitous: McMaster happened to see a 
copy of a Fenian paper, the /rish People, which revealed the fact 
that James Stephens, the founder of the order, and his associate, 
John O'Mahoney, had both joined the Carbonari. In the Free- 
man’s Journal for May 26, 1866, McMaster quoted the Fenian 
paper : 


At this period (1848) the continent of Europe generally, 
Paris particularly, were inwoven with a network of secret 
political societies, at once the terror and the offspring of the 
sway of tyrants. As a means of inviting and combining the 
people for the purposes of successful revolution, they had 
peculiar fascination for those whose former attempts at re- 
bellion proved a failure, simply for want of previous organiza- 
tion of the revolutionary elements. O’Mahoney and Stephens 
soon conceived the idea of entering the most powerful of 
those societies, and acquiring those secrets by which an un- 
disciplined mob can be most readily and effectually matched 
against a mercenary army of professional cut-throats. Ac- 
cordingly, they became enrolled members—and valuable ones, 
too,—of one of those “very dangerous brotherhoods” which 
some well-to-do imposters so religiously anathematized; and 
thus, they became pupils of some of the ablest and most pro- 
found masters of revolutionary science which the nineteenth 
century has produced. How apt were the pupils and how 
well they profited by their experience, let their work tell. 


“BCA, Spalding Scrapbook. 
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This revelation by the Fenian paper called for comment and 
with his usual vigor McMaster hastened to give it: 


The Order that this scribe of The Irish People says 
O’Mahoney and Stephens joined was the Carbonari. The 
Carbonari are a secret sect whose leaders have for their prin- 
cipal object the destruction of the Catholic Church, and of 
the very name of Christ. 

We do not wish to conceal or deny that our sympathies 
and our feelings were with the Fenians, while we considered 
them as simply an organization of men of Irish birth, or Irish 
blood, protesting against English oppression, and preparing 
to help grand old Ireland to her proper freedom, when the 
time came. But when they took to fighting the Catholic 
clergy, who are the best friends of Ireland, we could not 
go with them. When they avow, as is now done, that their 
highest leaders are in the “great circle’—members of the ac- 
cursed, devil-worshipping Carbonari—then the time has come 
for us, and for all honest men who once favored them, to re- 
nounce and denounce them and all their works. It is a Catholic 
duty. The salvation of souls depends on it.*4 


Whether or not it was true that Stephens and O’Mahoney were 
members of the Carbonari, McMaster clearly believed the Fenian 
writer who said they were. Yet, it is obvious that the editor 
of Freeman’s was not making a sudden about-face in the matter ; 
he had already withdrawn his support from them “when they 
took to fighting the Catholic clergy;” this revelation about Ste- 
phens and O’Mahoney served to move him from a position of 
neutrality to one of hostility. He had come a long way since 
1863. 

It was not long before an official denunciation of the Fenians 
was made by the Holy See. In 1870, the Holy Office, after a 
long study of the whole question, issued a decree of condemnation 
against the brotherhood, the text of which read as follows: 

From the Sacred Congregation of the Holy and Universal 

Inquisition 

Decree January 12, 1870 


Since some have doubted whether the society of the Fenians 
is included among the societies forbidden by the pontifical 
constitutions, our most holy lord, Pius LX, by Divine Provi- 


*Freeman’s Journal, May 26, 1866. 
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dence, Pope, having heard the declaration of their Eminences, 
the Cardinals of the Inquisition, against the heretical evil, lest 
the hearts of the faithful, especially the innocent, be per- 
verted by the evident danger to their souls, adhering to the 
decrees already given by the Sacred Congregation of the Uni- 
versal Inquisition in similar edicts, especially by the Decree 
of July 5, 1863, has (1) decreed and declared that the Ameri- 
can or Irish society of Fenians is included among the so- 
cieties forbidden and condemned by the constitutions of the 
Supreme Pontiffs and especially by the most recent edicts of 
the same Pontiff of October 12, 1869, which began Apos- 
tolicae Sedis and declared under number four that those per- 
sons were subject to excommmunication automatically in- 
curred and reserved to the Roman Pontiff, who joined the 
Masons or Carbonari or other similar societies which con- 
spire against the Church or legitimate authority either 
openly or secretly; and also those who show any favor to 
those societies and who do not denounce their secret officers, 
for as long as they do not denounce them. And he has or- 
dered this reply to be given to those bishops asking. 

For D. ANGELO ARGENTI 

Notary of the Sacred Roman 

and Universal Inquisition 
by James Vogaggini, substitute 


This condemnation of the Fenians by the Holy See ended the 
divergence of attitude toward the order on the part of some 
bishops. While the action of Rome must have been a severe blow 
to the members of the order, it could hardly have been a sur- 
prise, since the hostility of a number of the bishops had been ap- 
parent. There is no evidence that this definitive Roman action 
was the occasion for any widespread defections from the Church 
in the United States. Presumably the vast majority of Irish 
Catholics accepted the decision of Rome, even though it might 
seem to do violence to their sympathies for any effort that could 
free Ireland from its yoke. For James McMaster, who shared 
those sympathies, the decision was not difficult to accept. He 
summed up this final phase of the Fenian question in an editorial 
which said: 


The question of the Fenians, is, at last, decided, for every one 
that holds to the Catholic Church. By a decree of the Holy 


*Acta Sanctae Sedis (Rome, 1870), V, 389. 
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Father, invested with every solemnity of a Papal promulga- 
tion, the Fenians have been condemned, whether in America 
or in Ireland, and whether working under oath-bound secre- 
cy or openly... . The Decree of condemnation does not assert 
that the Fenians are a secret society. It condemns the meth- 
ods, the practices, and the influences of the Fenian organiza- 
tion, “whether it works openly, or secretly,” seu palam, seu 
clandestine, machinantur. . . . It is not the avowed aim of 
the Fenians that is condemned. It is the bad means which 
they have used. . . . The direct operation of the Fenian or- 
ganization has been to draw its votaries from the practice 
of their holy religion; and to array them against the Pastors 
that watch for their souls as having an account to render to 
the Lord.*® 


In the course of that same editorial McMaster mentions the 
significant fact that before the Second Plenary Council of Bal- 
timore in 1866 he had been approached by several prelates re- 
garding the prudence of mentioning the Fenians by name in the 
deliberations. He advised against such action, apparently on the 
grounds of prudence. But now he accepted the decision of the 
Holy See without reservation. For him, as for the bishops, the 
Fenian trouble was over. The order was declining and would 
give the bishops no more concern. 

This settlement of the Fenian question, however, did not mark 
the end of the Irish phase of the secret societies. Other Irish 
societies had been giving trouble and this rose to serious propor- 
tions very soon after the Fenian problem ended. In fact, the Irish 
societies were to cause much anxiety for a number of years yet, 
although in their later period they would share responsibility for 
such a situation with non-Irish groups. In the years immediately 
following the Roman brief of 1870 on the Fenians the Irish 
group known as the Molly Maguires held the attention of the 
bishops. 

The roots of the trouble in which this group was involved 
reached deep into the past. In the first place, it must be pointed 
out that the most important Irish society in the United States 
during the nineteenth century was the Ancient Order of Hiberni- 
ans. This group was descended from the Ribbon societies of 
Ireland. After the latter had been legally suppressed, a group of 


"Freeman's Journal, February 26, 1870. 
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Irishmen in Liverpool formed the Saint Patrick’s Funeral Bene- 
fit Society to avoid the suspicion of the authorities and to aid 
their countrymen. The name was changed several times and under 
the name of Saint Patrick’s Fraternal Society the new order 
crossed the ocean. In May, 1836, a short time after it had been 
set up in New York City, the society secured a charter from the 
parent organization in the British Isles. The charter contained the 
following significant passage : 
Be it known to you and to all it may concern, that we send 
to our Brothers in New York full instructions with our 
authority to establish branches of our Society in America. 
The qualifications for membership must be as follows: 

First, all members must be Roman Catholics and Irish or 
Irish descent, and of good and moral character, and none 
of your members shall join in any secret societies contrary 
to the laws of the Catholic Church, and at all times and in 
all places your motto shall be: Friendship, Unity, and True 
Christian Charity.?7 


The prohibition against joining secret societies was to prove in- 
teresting in the light of later developments. 

The new society was organized simultaneously in New York 
City and in the anthracite coal regions of Pennsylvania, where 
there had been a heavy immigration of Irishmen who had worked 
in the English coal mines.*8 The headquarters of the new group 
were even located for a few years in the center of the anthracite 
fields, in Schuylkill County. In fact, Ribbonmen from that county 
had helped to organize the new society in 1836.°° Two years after 
that date, the society came to be known as the “Ancient Order of 
Hibernians” and it was chartered under that name by act of 
the New York legislature on March 15, 1853.%° 

It was at least coincidental that the disturbances of the Molly 
Maguires centered in the very region, Schuylkill County, where 
the Ribbonmen had been in evidence as early as 1836. By the 
middle of the century conditions in the mine fields in that region 
were very bad and the Irish miners had a hard time of it. One 
writer has described conditions there in this wise: 


7O’Dea, op. cit., II, 885. 

*“Ancient Order of Hibernians,” Encyclopedia Americana, X1V, 166. 
*C’Dea, op. cit., II, 884. 

"Ibid, II, 990. 
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The trouble lay in the fact that the conditions against which 
the Hibernians had rebelled in Ireland were repeated all too 
accurately in Pennsylvania. Miserably low wages were paid 
for hazardous and inhuman work; what is more, the wages 
were paid in goods at company stores. Labor was cheap, 
and mine-owners, taking full advantage of human chattels 
in the immemorial fashion of strong ruling classes, granted 
none of the demands at first timorously made by the miners. 

If possible, the circumstances under which miners worked 
were more ghastly and infuriating than the wages they re- 
ceived. The mines had been sunk in haste, more or less as 
if some giant hog had been rooting into the earth, and no 
provision had been made for safety. A horrible fire occurred 
in 1869 at the Avondale mine, where 179 miners were buried 
alive. There had been only one airway and one entrance to 
the pit. Following this, there had been some slight improve- 
ment in conditions, with thought given to a second outlet in 
mines and some provision made for ventilation. Mostly, 
however, these requirements were ignored by the mine- 
owners.*! 


Under conditions such as those described, it would not have 
been surprising if there were determined efforts made by the 
miners to better their status. Actually, during the years of the 
Civil War, there were some crude attempts made throughout the 
coal regions to secure more favorable conditions for the miners. 
But there was much violence involved in these efforts and it 
came to be believed that a secret group, popularly called the 
“Buckshots,” was directing these outbursts.3? Gradually, how- 
ever, public opinion in the region attributed the continuing vio- 
lence to a secret group known as the “Molly Maguires.” Yet, 
the official history of the Ancient Order of Hibernians holds the 
view that little violence went on in the coal fields until it was de- 
liberately incited by the mine owners to smash the labor unions 
in the mines. In reference to the later period of violence, 1.¢., 
the mid-seventies, the historian of the Ancient Order quoted a 
writer named George H. Shoaf as stating in an unnamed “periodi- 
cal of wide circulation, a publication noted for its opposition to the 
Catholic Church,” that the one person guilty of the crime wave 


"Charles W. Ferguson, Fifty Million Brothers (New York, 1937), 
pp. 298-299. 
=F. P. Dewees, The Molly Maguires (Philadelphia, 1877), pp. 45-55. 
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of the Molly Maguires was Frank B. Gowen, the president of 

the Reading Railroad Company: 
No man foresaw the future of the anthracite coal fields with 
more clearness than Gowen. He knew that anthracite coal 
would dominate the Eastern market and that from the de- 
mand would arise fortunes for the operators. . . . The cor- 
poration which gained possession of the Schuylkill county 
coal lands would eventually dominate the anthracite output 
of the United States. President Gowen determined to make 
the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad master of the situa- 
tion in Schuylkill county. To do this it was necessary to 
drive out the individual operators and put the incipient labor 
organization—the Molly Maguires—out of existence.** 


Shoaf assumed that the Molly Maguires were a labor union. 
It has not been possible to verify this allegation, and Shoaf gave 
no assistance to his reader in that regard. Yet, it is not entirely 
improbable that the Mollies may have been a labor union. This 
view was denounced, however, by the historian of the group, 
F, P. Dewees, a one-time member of the Schuylkill County bar. 
He asserted that: 


An impression has to some extent obtained that the “Labor 
Union,” if not identical, is at least in earnest sympathy 
with the Molly Maguires. The only color for such a charge 
exists in the fact that the great majority of the ‘“Mollies” 
belong to the “Union,” and that the counsels of such mem- 
bers were naturally for violent rather than peaceable re- 
dress.34 


Unfortunately, Dewees did not prove his point, either. But at 
least there can be no doubt that the Mollies were men of the low- 
est economic strata of the region and that their interests and sym- 
pathies would, therefore, be linked with any labor group trying 
to improve conditions in the coal fields. 

The official history of the Ancient Order quoted Shoaf’s de- 
scription of the far-reaching plan evolved by Gowen to smash 
the unions. In view of the record of American big business in 
the nineteenth century, the account is by no means fantastic: 


The era of conquest upon which President Gowen now en- 
tered was like that afterwards pursued by the Standard Oil 


*O’Dea, op. cit., III, 1030. 
“Dewees, op. cit., p. 24. 
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Company—like that which had been pursued before him for 
centuries by the “undertakers” in Ireland. Had Gowen been 
content to enter the field, leaving the other operators in 
possession of their own property, there would have been a 
different history of the anthracite coal regions to write... . 
He determined to monopolize the coal business completely 
and to turn the profits of the entire trade into the profits of 
his private corporation, knowing full well that the end thereof 
to the individual operators would be beggary and vassalage. 
His scheme was masterly in conception and dastardly in 
execution. Conspiring with the other railroad corporations 
of Pennsylvania, he dictated the policy of the Commonwealth 
as far as it affected the coal region and its people. 

Gowen went further than his predecessors in the role of 
conquest and oppression, for he reached for all the sources of 
information. He succeeded in controlling the press. He 
bought outright several newspapers, subsidizing, with passes 
and advertising the rest of the periodicals in the region. He 
dominated the news stories of the Associated Press, and es- 
tablished a practical censorship over the telegraph lines that 
went out from the anthracite region. 

Having won in the great battle, it only remained to crush 
the labor unions—especially the Irish labor unions. He 
telegraphed to Allen Pinkerton, chief of the Pinkerton De- 
tective Agency, to come to Philadelphia. It has been record- 
ed in the biographies of the Pinkertons and others, the cir- 
cumstances, even the conversations, which occurred in that 
interview. . . . The scheme for driving the Irish labor move- 
ment from the anthracite field was unfolded to the crafty de- 
tective, and he was asked to co-operate in the plot. The con- 
versation has been quoted in several volumes, and will bear 
repeating. “I control the means of communication and trans- 
portation to and from the district,” said Gowen. “I want 
you to send a man into Schuylkill to join the Molly Maguires 
and become its leader. I want this man to gain the confi- 
dence of the Irish miners, become an officer of their organiza- 
tion, and start them out on a crusade of crime. I want him 
to precipitate strikes against the several mines and make the 
lives of the mine managers a burden. I want him to lead 
bands against the English, Welsh, and German miners and 
mine bosses, beat them and kill them off, until the collieries 
will be unable to run for want of competent men. That course 
will force the rest of these independent operators to sell out 
to me at my own figures. Finally, I want this man whom you 
will send to turn informer on his associates, hand them over 
to the authorities—and I will do the rest.’ 


*O’Dea, op. cit., III, 1032-1033. 
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Whether or not the details of this passage are true is beside 
the purpose of this study; the fact is that the substance of the 
quotation was corroborated by Dewees in his history of the Molly 
Maguires. The latter writer, while sympathetic to Gowen, ad- 
mitted that “he has taken full advantage of his position as victor in 
waging war, not upon the laboring man, but upon the ‘Labor 
Union.’ Whether justifiable or not in his course relative to the 
labor organization, he has some excuse in the fact that in the 
days of its power, under the influence of the ‘Molly’ element, 
its encroachments upon the right of property were frequent and 
unwarranted.”°* It is a matter of record that events actually pro- 
ceeded in the way they were outlined by the writer quoted in the 
official history of the Ancient Order. 

It was in October, 1873, that the detective selected by the 
Pinkerton agency, James McParlan, arrived in the anthracite 
region and began his campaign of penetrating into the Molly 
Maguires. He secured work in the mines. According to Dewees, 
two months after he arrived, “he had become fully satisfied 
that if every member of the A. O. H. was not a ‘Molly Maguire,’ 
it was a pretty well established fact that every ‘Molly Maguire’ 
was a member of the Ancient Order of Hibernians.’’** McParlan 
joined the A. O. H. on April 14, 1874, and accepted the obliga- 
tion of secrecy. Of this action Dewees said: 


He was now a full fledged member of a society known 
throughout the coal regions, the Ancient Order of Hiberni- 
ans, but among themselves recognized as the dreaded Molly 
Maguires. He found the society acting avowedly under an 
act of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, approved March 10, 
1871; and that its motto was “Friendship, Unity, and True 
Christian Charity.’’8 


The first sentence of this passage was a gratuitous assertion in 
the absence of proof. Ferguson contradicted it by stating that 
“the Molly Maguires did not exist as an organization, but the 
term was used to denote members of the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians who took active and vigorous part in the labor struggles 


“Dewees, op. cit., p. 73. 
*Ibid., p. 87. 
*Tbid., p. 87. 
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of the mining territory.”8® The history of the Ancient Order ad- 
mitted the existence of the Molly Maguire organization but 
claimed it was entirely distinct from the A. O. H. But no one 
produced any specific evidence about the Mollies. McParlan 
later revealed a great deal about the A. O. H. but he said nothing 
that would specifically differentiate the Mollies from it. 

The authority on the history of American labor, John R. 
Commons, has formulated the thesis that the murderous activity of 
the Molly Maguires was a result of the failure of trade unionism 
in the anthracite mining industry. He even claims that “begin- 
ning with the early sixties, when the society first became known, 
until 1876, when it was finally stamped out, its criminal activity 
varied inversely in frequency and violence with the fortunes of 
the anthracite workers’ union.’’* 

The same author considers that the Mollies formed a secret 
ring controlling the lodges of the A. O. H. Unfortunately, however, 
he blames the Ancient Order for the depredation of the Mollies. 
This is not surprising because he has followed the account given by 
F. P. Dewees who was notably hostile to the workers and friendly 
to the boss of the mine area, Gowen, the president of the Reading 
Railroad.*! 

At any rate, in 1874 a crime wave began in the coal fields. 
Murders, arson, beatings and other forms of violence and destruc- 
tion became widespread. Virtual panic gripped the area, The local 
authorities of the Catholic Church began to denounce those re- 
sponsible for these crimes, some of them blaming the outrages 
on the Ancient Order. Thus, the rather celebrated “Declaration 
of Seven Pastors” took such a stand when it appeared in the 
Freeman's Journal for October 10, 1874. 


Editor, Freeman’s Journal:—The publication in your 
valuable journal of certain facts in relation to the A. O.H. 
constrains us to submit the following for the consideration 
of your readers: 

1. Ribbonmen and kindred Societies have been nomina- 
tim condemned by the Holy See. 

2. A Society in America organized on the same basis, 


“Ferguson, op. cit., p. 298. 

“John R. Commons, History of Labor in the United States (New York, 
1918), II, 181. By permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers. 

“Ibid, II, 181-185. 
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holding the same principles and animated by the same spirit, 
comes within the condemnation of its prototype in Ireland. 

3. When the spirit and principles, as manifested in acts, 
are the same, it matters little by what name the society is 
styled. 

4. The testimony of members, ex-members, public re- 
ports and our own experience, compel us to believe the 
A. O. H. has all the vices of the societies nominatim con- 
demned in Ireland. 

5. Experience has proved that no faith is to be placed in 
the most solemn promises or denials of the A. O. H. 

6. It is certain that a fear, terror of the punishment that 
may, in secrecy, be decreed in the upper circles, compels 
members to execute the commands given under the counter- 
sign, no matter how repugnant to the laws of God and man 
those commands may be. 

7. Men of notoriously infamous character—the Consti- 
tution and by-laws to the contrary notwithstanding—have 
not only been admitted to membership, but elected to offices, 
and actually control the Society in many places. 

8. Evidence sufficient to convince the most skeptical has 
come to light, that works forbidden by the commandment, 
Thou shalt not kill, are traceable to the A. O. H. 

9. The spirit and acts of the A. O. H. are clearly con- 
demned (in the absence of any other condemnation) by the 
plainest teachings of the Decalogue. 

10. It is vain to eliminate ‘‘the objectionable features” 
from the letter of the laws of such a Society, while the same 
spirit, the same traditions remain, and the same men control it. 


(signed) MicHAEL SHERIDAN, Ashland, Pa. 
JoserH BripGMAN, Girardville, Pa. 
EpwarpD FIELp, Centralia, Pa. 

JosepH Kocu, Shamokin, Pa. 

D. O’Connor, Mahoney Plane, Pa. 
Henry O’REIL:y, Shenandoah, Pa. 

D. McDermott, New Philadelphia, Pa. 


The priests who signed this letter were all stationed in the 
coal region and, therefore, the majority of the members of the 
A. O. H. known to them would. have been miners. The charge 
of violence which these pastors laid at the door of the Ancient 
Order implied their belief that the Molly Maguires either did 
not exist at all or were synonymous with the A. O. H. Yet it 
could have been argued that the crimes committed were not the 
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result of membership in the Ancient Order but rather the con- 
sequence of long-endured injustices which finally drove the miners 
to strike back, using the apparent secrecy of the A. O. H. to 
further their aim of crude labor justice. It was scarcely fair to 
blame the whole Ancient Order for the crimes committed by some 
of its members who were primarily miners involved in a desper- 
ate labor crisis. Yet the editor of Freeman’s Journal did not think 
so, for he supported the above “Declaration” with an editorial 
that stated: 


Each of these priests who have signed this document is in... 
daily contact with these men. The flummery of grips, and 
passwords, and countersigns, has a great attraction for a 
great many men. Then, when the initiated is told, in awful 
and mysterious whispers, of the tremendous things that the 
Ancient Order is going to do for old Ireland, his imagina- 
tion—most idly and falsely, but most intensely—is fixed with 
regard for it. It is very hard to convince him that what 
seems so grand to him is a mere piece of dupery. Therefore, 
some crafty fellow, who finds his gain in this work, can excite 
in the minds of simple and unsuspecting members a distrust 
of the priest who warns them to quit the society. 

But what is this priest to do? He attended one after an- 
other, on their sick, or dying beds. What passes in the con- 
fessional cannot be revealed. But, after the grace of God 
has entered the soul of the penitent who supposes himself 
dying, he wants, outside of the confessional to make repara- 
tion: “God forgive me for having done so-and-so, or so! 
I never would have done it except for my obligation to that 
wicked society!” Are priests, thus informed, to wink at such 
societies? Can they find, or form, a safe conscience, in treat- 
ing its members as in the Communion of the Holy Church 74? 


The utterance which McMaster put into the mouth of the re- 
pentant man would have been more effective were some evidence 
given to suggest that the editor was not merely using rhetoric 
to indicate a causal connection between membership in the Ancient 
Order and the commission of crime. 

In the same issue, the Freeman’s carried a full text of a long 
discourse on the Molly Maguires by one of the signers of the 
“Declaration of Seven Pastors.” The Reverend D. McDermott, 
pastor at New Philadelphia, had delivered a talk on July 26, 


“Freeman's Journal, October 10, 1874. 
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1874, and during the course of his address he had made the fol- 
lowing assertions : 


Prior to 1870, there existed in the Pennsylvania coal region, 
the Molly Maguires, a society rendered infamous by its 
treachery and deeds of blood—the terror of every neighbor- 
hood in which it existed and in which the police force was 
wanting or weak—the disgrace of Irishmen—the scandal 
of the Catholic Church. So vile and abhorred did this society 
become, that the most unpardonable insult that could be 
offered a member was to call him a Molly Maguire. It has 
its ramification in, if it did not spring from, many of the 
large cities—for the investigation of murders proved they 
had summoned men from the cities to perpetrate fearful 
crimes. 

When it became impossible any longer to bear the odium of 
being called a Molly Maguire, application was made to the 
State Legislature for a charter for the A. O. H. A printed 
constitution and by-laws had to be presented to the Legis- 
lature in order to inform it of the objects of this Society. A 
man, who afterwards acknowledged the iniquities of this So- 
ciety to the Bishop of Philadelphia, and promised to abandon 
it, and another leader, now serving a term of imprisonment 
for exciting a riot against a priest for carrying out the 
Bishop’s instructions in regard to this Society, were the 
worthy (7) Catholics who lobbied the charter through the 
legislature. 

After obtaining this charter, all the Mollies were meta- 
morphosed into Hibernians, and the association assumed the 
title and style of the Ancient Order of Hibernians—the 
Mollies did not cease to be bad men, but they became Hiber- 
nians and ceased to be Mollies, somewhat after the manner a 
wolf ceases to be a wolf after he dons the clothing of a sheep. 
Because sanctioned and approved of under the seal of the 
Keystone State, the Mollies became independent of the law 
of God and threatened any priests with prosecution who 
should oppose them. 

This Society, thus originating with its printed constitu- 
tions has sought the approbation of many bishops, and, un- 
fortunately obtained the approval of one, from whom, no 
doubt, they concealed the fact the Society is a circle within 
a circle. Above the Hibernians are the Knights of St. Patrick, 
whose oath, horrible as it is to anyone, is fully understood 
only when explained by him who administers it. The A. O. H. 
is everywhere the same in kind ; it may differ in degree where 
the authorities are able to repress its lawlessness; there is 
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official communication between lodges where it is approved 
of and where it is disapproved of.* 


Father McDermott’s statements were supported by his experi- 
ence, but he failed to give any evidence. Moreover, he did not 
prove that the Mollies ever existed as an organization. Nor did 
he demonstrate that the A. O. H. was to blame for the outrages 
committed by its members. Instead, his arguments showed that 
the evil men who joined the Ancient Order after 1870 were re- 
sponsible for its bad name and not that the order was to blame 
for their actions. He assumed that those men were evil, and un- 
doubtedly some of them were either evil or desperate, but Mc- 
Dermott took no account of the economic conditions which could 
well have reduced the men to such a state. 

As for the assertion that “the A. O. H. is everywhere the same 
in kind,” the only evidence given was another assertion that 
“there is official communication between lodges where it is ap- 
proved of and where it is disapproved of.” As far as its organiza- 
tional side went, the order was bound to be the same in kind 
everywhere. But if Father McDermott meant that the order was 
everywhere guilty of crimes as it allegedly was in the coal fields, 
then he gave no evidence to show it. 

Regarding his charge that the Mollies tried to escape odium 
by setting up the A. O. H., this was possibly true, and if so, it 
would further show that the whole order was not to blame for 
what a few men did. As far as the background of the Mollies 
was concerned, it would appear that they really were Ribbon- 
men prior to 1870. This society had been located in Schuyl- 
kill County as far back as 1836 and some of them had helped 
to organize the American Branch of the St. Patrick’s Fra- 
ternal Society, the legal descendant of the Irish Ribbon societies. 
Yet, the new society (soon known as the A. O. H.) was not 
introduced into the coal regions under the legal name of A. O. H. 
until 1870, although under the name of St. Patrick’s Fraternal 
Society it had maintained its headquarters temporarily in the 
area.*# The important fact, however, was that Ribbonmen had 
been in the region in the 1830’s. As the A. O. H. was the Ameri- 


“Jbid., October 10, 1874. 
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can descendant of the Ribbon societies, it can be assumed that 
the men who were reputed to be Molly Maguires and who or- 
ganized the Ancient Order in the coal fields in 1870 were Rib- 
bonmen themselves. The wave of crime which had continued 
for some years would not have been at all inconsistent with 
the tactics followed by the Ribbon societies which had been de- 
nounced by Daniel O’Connell and Michael Davitt years before 
in Ireland. 

The outrages committed in the coal fields were roundly de- 
nounced by the authorities of the Catholic Church and the blame 
was generally laid at the door of the A. O. H. Thus, Father 
McDermott, in his address on secret societies already mentioned, 
stated that “the A. O. H. has repeatedly been disapproved of by 
the Bishops of Philadelphia, Scranton, Harrisburg and other 
dioceses.”4° That was said in July of 1874. Two years later, 
McMaster revealed in an editorial on the Ancient Order that 
“the Archbishop of Philadelphia, and the Bishop of Harrisburg, 
have by name, condemned the A. O. H. The learned and zealous 
Bishop of Erie has declared himself of the same conviction. 
The ... Bishop of Pittsburgh, Dr. Tuigg, . . . has directed his 
clergy to withdraw their countenance from this organization.’’4® 

There had already been criticism of Bishop Wood for his dis- 
approval of the A. O. H. It had been asserted in some quarters 
that his English background prejudiced him against things 
Irish. McMaster had defended Wood against such a charge, 
in an editorial rebuking a writer in the Pittsburgh Hibernian 
who had attributed anti-Irish prejudice to the Archbishop of 
Philadelphia. Among other things McMaster said: 


The writer, or inspirer, of the article in the Hibernian, 
speaks of the official organ of the Bishop of Philadelphia as 
“evidently anti-Hibernian, and unblameably so, on account 
of its hereditary Albion tendencies.” This relates not to the 
proprietors of the paper, nor to its responsible editor—for 
none of these are English, either by birth or by parentage. 
It is the echo of the “word of order” given out in the lodges 
of the Ancient Order of Hibernians against the Bishop of 
Philadelphia! Bishop Wood is a native of the United States 
—of Cincinnati, if the Gerrarchia Cattolica, published in 


“Freeman’s Journal, October 10, 1874. 
“Ibid., May 20, 1876. 
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Rome, is not incorrect. If we are rightly informed, he is a 
convert to the Roman Catholic Church—the conversion 
dating back thirty-five or forty years. Whether Bishop 
Wood’s remoter ancestry came from England, or Ireland, 
we neither know nor care. It is altogether in keeping with the 
factious character of the Ancient Order of Hibernians to 
foster and promote clannishness, and hereditary enmity be- 
tween races, on this American soil.*? 


The official history of the A. O. H. attributed Wood’s con- 
demnation of their order to the machinations of Gowen. It 
quoted George Shoaf for this, as for so many other phases, of 
the Molly Maguire affair: 





To delude many unsuspecting Catholics it was resolved to ; 

get the Catholic Church, through its local bishop, to condemn i 

the Mollie Maguires. This was easily accomplished, as every 

circumstance favored the machinations of Gowen to obtain 

the co-operation of the Church. Bishop Wood, of Philadel- 

phia, within whose diocese the anthracite region was situated, 

was an English Protestant before his conversion to the Catho- 

lic Church and was animated by the caste sentiments charac- 

teristic of his nation wherever Irishmen are concerned. Bishop 

Wood was a warm personal friend of President Gowen, and 

was an artistocrat by nature and training, with little sympa- 

thy for the laboring class. Therefore, Gowen had little diffi- 

culty in persuading Bishop Wood to issue a decree of ex- 

communication against all members of the Mollie Maguires 
. . a list of names of men who were said to be members of ; 

the organization was furnished to Gowen, and this list was 

passed over to Bishop Wood. When the list was transmitted 

to the coal regions there was intense astonishment among 

the Catholic population. The priests, in most cases, accus- 

tomed to implicit obedience, carried out the wishes of their 

superior.*8 


This explanation was naive, to say the least. The writer had 
probably not read the “Declaration of Seven Pastors” quoted 
above, or he would have seen what the local clergy thought of 
the Mollies. 

The crime wave in the anthracite fields and the power of those 
responsible for it was broken when McParlan, the detective, re- 


“Tbid., October 31, 1874. i 
“O'Dea, op. cit., III, 1037. There is no other evidence of friendship be- 
tween Wood and Gowen. 
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vealed the information necessary to incriminate the miners whose 
career in crime he had largely organized. The men implicated 
were tried and seventeen of them were executed in the fall of 
1876.49 This ended the crime wave in the coal regions. 

The Ancient Order took pains at last to dissociate itself from 
the Molly Maguires. In 1877, the national convention of the 
A. O. H. denounced the Mollies and disclaimed any sympathy 
for lawlessness on any ground. But the Ancient Order was not to 
free itself so readily from suspicion. For a number of years to 
come it was to be under a cloud because of its connection with 
other ultra-secret groups. But its reputation had first been dark- 
ened by its association with the incidents of the Molly Maguire 
trouble. 

The full story of the Mollies has not yet been told. The exist- 
ing accounts leave much to be desired. The historian of the 
Molly Maguires will have to take full account of the economic 
factors of the period, particularly of the crisis in the coal fields 
after the Panic of 1873. He will have to apportion the blame for 
their lawlessness between the inescapable economic situation and 
membership in a secret group. There is much to be brought 
to light before that can be done. 

In the meantime, an interesting post-script on the whole Irish 
phase of the secret societies problem was furnished in a letter 
written by Bishop McQuaid of Rochester to an unidentified bishop 
on February 15, 1877: 


Dear BIsHop, 

I would not be surprised if the Fenian question came up 
again in ecclesiastical circles. Col. O’Mahoney, the Head- 
Centre, died in New York this week and was buried from 
the Jesuits’ church, with great attendance of Fenians, and 
not a word said of renunciation on his part. Yet he belonged 
to the Stephens class, affiliated with the secret societies of 
Europe. His body goes to Ireland and will be honored most 
ostentatiously by Fenians. The Cardinal of Dublin will be 


“The story of the Molly Maguires has been told in the works of O’Dea, 
Dewees, and Commons, already cited. In addition, the question has been 
studied in James W. Coleman, Labor Disturbances in Pennsylvania 
(Washington: Catholic University of America Press, 1936). This study is 
mainly a recital of the crimes of the Molly Maguires and fails to unravel 
the tangled story of their identity; it offers several mild hypotheses but 
accepts none of them. 
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annoyed by the fact that he received Church recognition here 
which he will not permit there. If O’Mahoney did not re- 
nounce Fenianism before he died, he could not have received 
the sacraments. Whatever doubt may be with regard to some, 
there could have been none with respect to him. At last 
Bp. O’Hara has excommunicated the A. O. H. and direct- 
ed his priests to refuse them absolution. It would have been 
better had he acted sooner.®® 


+ ae c-3, Bernard McQuaid to Bishop [?] Rochester, February 
15, 1877. 











CHAPTER III 


THE ProsBLEM Grows ACUTE 


During the years when the Irish societies centered upon them- 
selves the attention of the American bishops, the other societies 
were not quiescent, nor did the bishops lose sight of them. They 
continued to grow and their ranks were increased by the addition 
of new fraternities, thereby heightening the fears of the Ameri- 
can bishops. This anxiety was revealed by the first synod of the 
Diocese of Hartford in 1855, which noted that “the Holy See 
has again condemned all secret societies, by whatever name they 
are called.”? It was shown, in much stronger terms, by the pas- 
toral letter of the Provincial Council of New York in 1861, which 
declared that 


One of the most fatal snares laid to entrap innocent youth 
are forbidden secret societies. Inasmuch as we have reason 
to fear that this danger is becoming daily more and more 
widespread, we deem it a duty to recall to your minds the 
admonitions which the Church has so often addressed to her 
children upon the subject, and the censures she has pro- 
nounced upon those who hold fellowship with such unlawful 
associations. We would remind pastors of souls that they 
are bound to warn their flocks against this awful danger, and 
to explain to the faithful, that all who join such societies are 
excluded from the communion of the Church and from her 
holy Sacraments.” 


The danger was, indeed, becoming ‘more and more widespread” 
and would soon be increased by an event which occurred four 
years after the New York bishops issued their pastoral. It was 
in 1864 that the secret order of the Knights of Pythias was found- 
ed in Washington by Justus H. Rathbone, a Mason, and several 
other men, all of the group being government clerks. The object 
of the order was to promote friendship, benevolence, and charity, 
and for this purpose the founders chose as prototypes of the new 


*Decreta Synodi Hartfordiensis Primae, 1855, paragraph 56, as cited 
by Joseph L. Powers, C.S.C., “The Knights of Labor and the Church’s 
Attitude on Secret Societies,” unpublished master’s thesis, University of 
Notre Dame, 1943, p. 2. 

*Pastoral of Third Provincial Council of New York, June 8, 1861. Catho- 
lic University of America, Mullen Library. 

*Arthur Preuss, A Dictionary of Secret and Other Societies, p. 21. 
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group the ancient models of friendship, Damon and Pythias. 
From the beginning the new organization was an oath-bound 
secret society, its candidates promising by a solemn “obligation” 
that they would never reveal the password, grip, signs, or any 
other secret or mystery of the order and that they would obey 
all the laws of the society.* A ritual was adopted, providing for 
religious ceremonies that completely ignored the Christian dis- 
pensation. This was instanced by the prayer recited by the 
“Prelate” at the opening of a meeting of a lodge: 


Supreme ruler of the Universe, we humbly ask thy blessing 
upon the officers and members of this lodge. Aid us to avoid 
anger and dissension; help us to work together in the spirit 
of fraternity; and inspire us to exemplify the friendship of 
Damon and Pythias. Amen.® 


This new order won adherents with such rapid growth that it 
was soon brought to the forefront of secret societies. In the first 
six years of its existence it grew from seventy-eight members 


to 84,000, as follows: 


1864 3 lodges 78 members 
1865 1 52 

1866 4 379 

1867 41 6,847 

1868 194 34,624 

1869 465 54,289 

1870 700 84,000° 


Grand Lodges were instituted in each of the following states 
in this early period of the order’s life: 


1864 District of Columbia 

1868 Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, New York 

1869 Connecticut, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, 
California, Massachusetts 

1870 Illinois, Iowa 

1871 Rhode Island, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri*™ 


‘Theodore Graebner, The Secret Empire, p. 77. 

_— Knights of Pythias [llustrated, Certified 1892 (Chicago, 1928), 
p. 

7 D. Weeks, History of the Knights of Pythias (Cincinnati, 1871), 
p. 

"Journal of Proceedings of the Eleventh Session of the Supreme Lodge, 
Knights of Pythias (Columbus, Ohio, 1880), p. 1732. 
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As the figures implied, the number of subordinate lodges in each 
state was growing rapidly—so much so that by the end of 1873 
they counted in the northern and eastern states: 


District of Columbia 19 
Pennsylvania 388 
New Jersey 94 
Maryland 87 
Delaware 16 
New York 90 
Connecticut (32 
Massachusetts 48 
Ohio 618 


Nor was this new society thriving at the expense of other 
secret fraternities. In 1862 the Odd Fellows had forty-one state 
lodges, 3,220 subordinate lodges, and 137,236 members and they 
were still expanding.® Another order, the Good Templars, was 
likewise growing rapidly in the years of the sixties. It was a secret 
total abstinence society founded in 1851 at Utica, New York. It 
had the lodge system and a religious ritual and by 1864 numbered 
800 lodges with 25,000 members.?° 

The American bishops could scarcely have been ignorant of this 
great expansion of secret fraternities. Their warnings to their 
people indicated that they were very much aware of the spread 
of this danger to the faith and were greatly concerned about it. 
Thus, Bishop Augustin Verot of Savannah warned his people in 
1865 in a pastoral letter that “these secret societies form the 
bane of modern times, and the cancer which corrodes the very 
vitals of society. . . . They may destroy the most solid institu- 
tions, and in fact render every Government impossible.”!! The 
bishop, who was a native of France, obviously feared that all 
the secret societies were revolutionary in their aims, as some of 
them undoubtedly were on the continent of Europe. But he came 
closer to the characteristics of the societies on the American scene 
when he said: 


*Journal of Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Session of the Supreme 
Lodge, Knights of Pythtas (no date of publication), p. 886. 

"Frederic Bowman, Odd Fellowship (Providence, 1888), p. 10. 

*Charles W. Ferguson, Fifty Million Brothers, p. 60. 

“Jubilee Pastoral of Augustin Verot, Bishop of Savannah and Apostolic 
Administrator of Florida, October 4, 1865. Catholic University of America, 
Mullen Library. 
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The spirit and tendency of these societies, is to replace the 
supernatural with the natural, to take away the first com- 
mandment which is to love God, and to disfigure the sec- 
ond, by teaching to love our neighbor, not for God’s sake, 
but for our own selfish interests.!? 


In the year following the close of the Civil War, 1866, the 
archbishops and bishops of the Catholic Church in the United 
States met in the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore to con- 
sider matters affecting the welfare of the Church. As might well 
be expected, the question of the secret societies came up for 
discussion in their sessions. The twelfth “title” of the decrees of 
the council was given over to the results of their deliberations 
on the subject. The bishops reviewed the whole case of the 
Church against the secret orders and they made two important 
additions to the existing legislation on the question. The first 
item dealt with the labor unions which were then being haltingly 
organized. Secrecy was a characteristic of some of the early at- 
tempts at unionization, yet this fact did not push the bishops into 
a general condemnation of labor unions. Rather, they showed that 
they had grasped the true nature of these unions and realized 
that secrecy with them might well be accidental: 

Having carefully considered these things, there appears to us 
to be no reason why the prohibition of the Church against 
the Masons and other occult societies should be extended 
to those societies of workers which do not seem to have any 
other object than the mutual help of their members in their 
own proper trade.!% 


Lest there be any misunderstanding, however, the bishops imme- 
diately added a warning against the practices of the secret socie- 
ties and against injustice to employers: 


Nevertheless, it must be cautioned lest under this pretext 
anything be admitted which favors the condemned sects; 
lest workers, who join these societies, be induced by the de- 
ceitful wiles of evil men to give less work than is due from 
them, against the laws of justice, or in any way to injure 
the rights of those to whom they are subject. 


“Ibid. 

= et Decreta Concilii Plenarii Baltimorensis II (Baltimore, 1894), 
p. ’ 

“Tbid., p. 263. 
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This warning was followed by another against oaths of either 
blind obedience or secrecy, and to this was joined a declaration 
that societies having oaths of that kind were not to be consid- 
ered as tolerated. 

The second addition made by the council of 1866 was a restric- 
tion placed upon the power of the individual bishops to condemn 
by name specific societies : 


We do not wish that anyone from now on in these provinces, 
holding any ecclesiastical dignity, should by name condemn a 
society, unless it is certainly and beyond all doubt clear that 
it is one of those that are comprehended in the Pontifical 
Constitutions, insofar as they were applied by the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Inquisition.’® 


This referred to the decree of the Inquisition issued on August 
15, 1846, and called to the attention of the American hierarchy 
the year before the council, 1865, by Alessandro Cardinal Barnabo, 
the Prefect of the Congregation of Propaganda. The decree had 
stated that “Secret societies, of which there is mention in the pon- 
tifical constitutions, are understood to be all those which have an 
object opposed to Church or State, whether or not they demand 
from their members an oath of secrecy.’”!® The application of 
this decree was now made necessary by the council whenever 
there would be question of condemning any society by name. 
In other words, unless the society in question “certainly 
and beyond all doubt” had some object opposed to Church or 
State, it was not to be condemned by name by any bishop. The 
effect of this, of course, would be to prevent any society being cen- 
sured on suspicion alone. But the council went further than this 
and provided for a case in which the above criterion was insuffi- 
cient for forming a judgment on some society : 


If, however, there shall be circumstances which seem to re- 
quire a further explanation of the doctrine already given, for 
this purpose, “all the factors in the situation being clearly 
pointed out” we order that recourse shall be made to the Holy 
See, whose most prudent judgment we shall follow with full 
heart and soul. 


This new legislation was apparently intended to prevent hasty 


*Ibid., p. 264. 


“Tbid., p. 263. 
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condemnations of societies on insufficient grounds. But its real 
effect was to restrict the bishops unduly in the matter. Virtually 
none of the secret societies in the United States came under the 
definition of condemned societies laid down in the above-men- 
tioned decree of the Inquisition, zz., those having some object op- 
posed to Church or State.’7 Lacking this feature they were, 
therefore, not condemned societies and could not be condemned 
by individual bishops, yet many of them were clearly forbidden 
societies, by reason of their oaths of secrecy or blind obedience, their 
naturalistic principles, and their quasi-religious status.1® But this 
new legislation forbade the bishops to condemn by name societies in 
the latter category. It also served to increase the frequency with 
which recourse had to be made to Rome. Hence the legislation 
of 1866 failed to deal squarely with the problem existing in the 
United States because it took its solution out of the hands of 
the American bishops and made it dependent on the final de- 


It is to be noted that the Masons had been condemned by name by the 
Holy See in 1738, 1751, 1821, 1825, 1829, 1832, 1846,“1849, and 1864. Al- 
though the Masons in the United States very likely had no objective against 
to Church or State, yet since the Masonic order as a whole was condemned, 
the American Masons were included in the ban. 

**By condemned societies are meant those which the Holy See had banned 
under penalty of excommunication, 1.e., the Masons, Carbonari, Fenians, 
Anarchists, Nihilists, and Communists. The specific mark of such societies 
was the proposal of some object opposed to Church or State. 

By forbidden societies are here meant those societies which were pro- 
hibited to Catholics under pain of mortal sin, but not under penalty of 
excommunication. This distinction does not follow present canonical usage, 
but it has been employed to differentiate those societies banned by express 
juridical action of Rome from those embracing principles reprobated by the 
Holy See. The latter were per se forbidden to Catholics under pain of 
mortal sin, but not by juridical action in individual cases. By their very 
nature these societies were forbidden to Catholics, since they were natural- 
istic, rationalistic, quasi-religious, and had oaths of secrecy and/or blind 
obedience. The canonical distinction of the different types of societies is 
made on the basis of a difference of penalties attached to them, 1.e., societies 
prohibited under censure and societies prohibited under pain of mortal sin 
but not under censure. 

This distinction has not been strictly followed in the language used in this 
study, for several reasons. 1. At the time of which the present chapter 
treats, the distinction was not applicable since no juridical action had yet 
been taken regarding any of the second class of societies: they were morally 
forbidden but not yet canonically. 2. This investigation treats of the evolu- 
tion of the legislation affecting the societies and, therefore, the present 
canonical terminology cannot be properly applied to the phase prior to 
its _—— Cf. H. Noldin, Summa Theologiae Moralis (Ratisbon, 1940), 
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cision of Rome. The insufficiency of this legislation was to make 
itself increasingly felt before the next plenary council in 1884. 

The pastoral letter issued by the council contained only a brief 
reference to the problem of the secret orders, exhorting the faith- 
ful to heed the admonitions of their spiritual leaders as they 
would the words of Christ. The brevity of this advice—merely 
one sentence—was in marked contrast to the long section allot- 
ted to the subject in the decrees of the council. The length of 
the latter seems to indicate that the bishops were reviewing the 
whole question to clarify their stand; certainly it was largely a 
resumé of existing legislation and the reasons behind it. The 
only new elements were the two items mentioned above. 

During the same year in which the council was held, Bishop 
John McGill of Richmond wrote a pastoral letter in which he 
called attention to the dangers presented to the faith of Catholics 
by the secret fraternities. His pastoral was notable for the de- 
tailed description he gave of the workings of the Masons, and his 
words undoubtedly applied to any other occult society: 


... [it] professes a great respect for religion, declaring that 
only men who respect religion can be members, and it amuses 
its members with a display of the Bible and certain prayers 
and religious terms, and while it inculcates the belief that the 
love of man and mere human virtues are all-sufficient and 
alone necessary, and in this manner it more effectually com- 
bats Christianity than can be done by the hosts of immoral 
and infidel writers who are openly laboring for its destruc- 
tion. It is mighty in its agency, because it professes to dis- 
pose of the goods of the present life. It places its sword at 
the entrance of all the avenues of trade, business, and pro- 
fessional life, and gives the accolade of patronage and success 
only to those who have learned its catechism and been initi- 
ated through the means of its sacramental signs. Its influence 
seriously affects all who refuse to enroll their names upon 
its list, upon all the fields of competition, and follows its 
members with the benefits of aid and protection upon the 
battlefields, in the prisons, before the tribunals of justice, 
and at the hustings. It throws the veil of concealment over 
its chief end and its internal administration by the require- 
ments of a solemn oath of secrecy, and only makes itself 
known to the public by its festive processions with dazzling 
banners and regalia, and by its bountiful donations and time- 
ly assistance to the widows and orphans of deceased members. 
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After this description of the mode of operation of the Masonic 
order, McGill neatly summarized the case of the Church against 
all such orders: 


Other similar associations have arisen, some of them Odd, 
others Orange, and it may be even Fenian, but all in different 
degrees dangerous to the welfare of society and to true re- 
ligion, tending to impede the work of the salvation of souls, 
and to give aid and encouragement to the devil’s warfare 
against the kingdom of Jesus Christ. In all there is some ap- 
parent temporal good held up as a title to approbation and an 
inducement to membership. But it is ever the same disregard 
for the Church of Jesus Christ as the mother and guide of 
Christians, the same preference of temporal over eternal in- 
terests, the same solicitous “seeking after what the heathens 
seek,” and forgetfulness of “the things that are above.”’!® 


In reference to Bishop McGill’s words on the Masons, it is of 
interest to observe the progress the Masonic order was making 
at the time. In the state of Illinois, from 1840, when the Grand 
Lodge was reorganized, to 1866, the number of lodges rose to 
430, with a membership of 25,000.” This increase was probably 
typical of the growth Masonry was enjoying generally through- 
out the country. Bishop McGill’s words implied that the order 
was in a thriving condition in the region of his experience, vz., 
Virginia. 

This growth on the part of the secret fraternities was alarming 
not merely to the leaders of the Catholic Church in the United 
States but also to some of the Protestant authorities. These, too, 
recognized the threat to religion that was offered by the spread of 
fraternities. For example, in 1866 the General Association of the 
Congregational Church of Illinois, meeting at Ottawa in that 
state, took a strong stand against secret societies, affirming among 
other things that Masonry, 


the modern mother of secret societies, professes to rest on 
a religious basis, and to have religious temples, yet is avow- 
edly based on a platform that ignores Christ and Christian- 
ity as supreme and essential to true allegiance to the real 
God of the universe. Its worship, therefore, taken as a sys- 


"Catholic Mirror (Baltimore), February 10, 1866. 
Minutes of the National Christian Convention (Chicago, 1868), pp. 79ff. 
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tem, is in rivalry and in derogation of Christ and Chris- 

tianity.?1 

Illinois Protestantism went on record against the secret orders 
again the following year, 1867, when there was held at Aurora, 
on October 31 and November 1, a “Convention of Christians 
Opposed to Secret Societies.” Representatives of a number of 
Protestant bodies attended this meeting and laid the foundation 
for later organized efforts against the societies. Several items 
from this convention gave clues to the widespread alarm arising 
from the spread of the occult orders. One was the report of the 
committee on the press containing the names and addresses of 
journals that were known to be willing to carry articles bearing 
on the objects of the convention. Those listed were: 


The Religious Telescope Dayton, Ohio 

The American Baptist New York City 

The Church Union New York City 

The Independent New York City 

The American Wesleyan Syracuse, New York 
The Earnest Christian. Rochester, New York 
The Morning Star Dover, New Hampshire 
The Northern Independent Auburn, New York 
The Christian Press Cincinnati 

The Christian Statesman Philadelphia?? 


The other indication that the spread of Masonry and other socie- 
ties was causing concern was given in the speech of Jonathan 
Blanchard to the convention. This Protestant layman asserted 
that : , 


The recovery of Freemasonry from popular odium and de- 
testation is, perhaps, without a parallel in the history of 
human error and folly. . . . Beginning with Odd Fellowship, 
which as the name indicates, was a mere piece of secret and 
solemn buffoonery, the spirit of idolatry, cast out by the 
fall of Freemasonry, seized upon several popular virtues; 
as temperance, patriotism, and even upon Protestantism, in 
the Know Nothings; and these, by educating the people, 
creating a thirst for sham mysteries and honest rites, have 
piloted Freemasonry back into popular favor, so that Free- 
masonry was never so popular in this country as at this 
hour. 


"Secret Societies (Chicago, 1891), p. 89. 
“Minutes of the National Christian Convention (Chicago, 1868), p. 61. 
*Ibid., pp. 79 ff. 
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The convention at Aurora in 1867 led to the formation of a 
permanent Protestant body formed exclusively to fight the secret 
societies. This was the National Christian Association, organized 
in Pittsburgh in May, 1868, to “expose, withstand, and remove 
secret societies.”2* Representatives of seventeen Protestant de- 
nominations took part in the formation of this new organization, 
the full name of which was the National Association of Christians 
Opposed to Secret Societies. Shortly after its beginning the new 
association began the publication of the Christian Cynosure, a 
fortnightly paper giving information on the progress of the cam- 
paign against the secret orders. This paper became a sixteen- 
page weekly in 1871, and in 1897 it was altered to the pattern 
of a thirty-two page monthly. Besides publishing a paper, the 
association also began to put out books and pamphlets on the 
various secret orders—a work which it still continues from its 
Chicago address.”° 

While this new organization was preparing to fight the occult 
fraternities, three more of the latter were beginning what was 
to be a vigorous life. In 1866 the Grand Army of the Republic 
had been started at Springfield, Illinois, as an organization of 
Union soldiers and sailors of the Civil War, formed 


to preserve and strengthen the kind and fraternal feelings 
which bound together the soldiers and mariners in the Civil 
War, to perpetuate the memory of the dead, mutual assist- 
ance and aid, true allegiance to the Constitution and laws of 
the United States, to discountenance disloyalty and insurrec- 
tion and to encourage the spread of universal liberty, equal 
rights, and justice to all men.” 


The order adopted an oath of secrecy and of implicit obedience, 
as well as a religious ritual.2” According to one authority, the 
Grand Army was organized by Odd Fellows and Freemasons and 
was largely made up of them.?® The order from the start had a 
strong attraction for many of the veterans and it grew rapidly. The 


*Preuss, op. cit., p. ix. 

*=Some of its materials have been used in the preparation of this study. 
Preuss leaned heavily on the publications of the society. 

*Preuss, op. cit., p. 155. 

*Tbid., p. 155. 

*Albert C. Stevens, Cyclopedia of Fraternities (New York, 2nd ed., 1907), 


p. 11. 
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first post had been established at Decatur, Illinois, on April 6, 
1866. Three months later, when a state convention was held to 
form the Department of Illinois, on July 12, 1866, thirty-nine 
posts had been established. At the first national encampment, 
held at Indianapolis, on November 20, 1866, ten states and the 
District of Columbia were represented.?® 

Another secret society that arose at this time was the order of 
the Patrons of Husbandry. This group owed its origin to O. H. 
Kelley of the Department of Agriculture who, while on an official 
trip through the South in 1866, saw the need of some organiza- 
tion in which farmers could co-operate for their common benefit. 
He planned the new organization and was assisted in the process 
by his niece, Miss Carrie Hall, and they both are honored as 
the founders of the order.®° 

From its beginning, the order was a secret society with a ritual 
like that of the Masons.*! As one of its aims was to provide op- 
portunities for social life for rural dwellers, it filled a void on the 
American scene and for this reason, as well as others, it spread 
quite rapidly. The order had been formally organized in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on December 4, 1867 and the full name adopted 
was that of the National Grange of the Patrons of Husbandry. 
Each local unit was called a “grange,” and the first of these was 
organized at Fredonia, New York, on April 16, 1868. The first 
state grange established was that of Minnesota, which was insti- 
tuted with eleven subordinate granges February 23, 1869.32 By 
the end of 1869 there were thirty-seven active granges in Minne- 
sota, and a year later the order had expanded into nine widely- 
separated states. When the Panic of 1873 broke upon the coun- 
try, there were granges in every state but four.4* There were 
268,000 members in 1874.54 

The third secret order begun in the years immediately follow- 
ing the Civil War was the Ancient Order of United Workmen, 


*Paul M. Angle, “Grand Army of the Republic,” Dictionary of American 
History, II, 407. 

™“Grangers,” Encyclopedia Americana, XIII, 133. 

"John D. Hicks, “Patrons of Husbandry,” Dictionary of American His- 
tory, IV, 225. 

"Encyclopedia Americana, XIII, 133. 

*John D. Hicks, of. cit., II, 410. 

“Charles W. Ferguson, Fifty Million Brothers, p. 178. 
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founded at Meadville, Pennsylvania, on October 27, 1868, by John 
Jordan Upchurch, “an ardent and faithful Mason.’*> The new 
order was a labor union “conceived on a broader scale than the 
trades unions of the time.’ It also provided insurance benefits 
for its members. Of its secret character the author of the Cyclo- 
pedia of Fraternities stated that: 


The ritual and emblems of the Order betray the Masonic 
influence which has presided at the birth of so many modern 
secret, fraternal, beneficiary fraternities. Its objects, covered 
by its watchwords, “Charity, Hope, and Protection,” are illus- 
trated in its ceremonies of initiation. As in Masonic and 
other secret societies, there are three degrees: Junior Work- 
man, Workman, and Master Workman. But even more sig- 
nificant are the All-Seeing Eye, the Holy Bible, the anchor, 
and singularly enough, the square and compasses among 
its more frequently displayed emblems.** 


Thus by 1870, the older secret societies in the United States 
were still expanding and three new ones had arisen and taken to 
the field to win recruits, which they were doing with much suc- 
cess. As the population of the nation increased, so did member- 
ship in the secret societies, but if anything at a faster rate. There- 
fore, considering the attitude of the Catholic Church toward them, 
it was not surprising to find signs of concern likewise increasing 
on the part of the American bishops. There was quite naturally 
a direct relation between the two. Warnings by the various bishops 
were increasingly directed to their people, but in accordance with 
the prohibition of the Second Plenary Council of 1866, individual 
bishops did not readily condemn particular societies. Instead, 
they issued admonitions dealing with the societies in more or less 
general terms, such as those used in the following pastoral letter 
of Bishop Augustus M. Toebbe of Covington, Kentucky : 


.. . Nor ought we to omit to warn you against secret oath- 
bound societies, for whatever purpose they may pretend to 
have been instituted. They have received the merited cen- 
sure and condemnation of many thoughtful men, who saw 
them merely, by the light of natural reason, and regarded 
them merely, as they affect the welfare of the social order. 


*Preuss, op. cit., p. 47. 
"Tbid., p. 47. 
"Stevens, op. cit., p. 129. 
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Many unwary souls have been drawn into them by the hope 
of some temporal advantage. “But what does it profit a 
man, etc.?” The Church has ever reprobated these societies, 
and forbidden her children to enter them, under the severest 
censures—even on pain of excommunication. There is no 
need of secrecy in doing good.*8 


Despite the frequent warnings of the different bishops, how- 
ever, not all Catholics were certain that they might not join 
secret societies. From time to time lay people would ask their 
bishops for advice in the matter of joining some particular society, 
usually revealing in their request that they were in good faith 
but also in a state of doubt. Thus, in 1870 a layman in Detroit 
asked his ordinary, Bishop Caspar H. Borgess of that see-city: 


I wish to hear from you if it-is possible to be a Freemason 
and at the same time be a Catholic—receive the sacraments, 
etc. I am rooming with a Freemason who would like me to 
become one if I could conscientiously do so without sac- 
rificing my religion. I have heard Freemasonry was first in- 
stituted by the Catholics and that many of them are still 
Masons in the Old countries then why does the Church de- 
nounce it now? I have also heard: the first Catholic Bishop 
of this Diocese was a Freemason, this last I was told by a 
Catholic. If you can find time to inform me on those sub- 
jects so I can show the proofs and at the same time be for- 
ever convinced you will confer a great favor on a member of 
your congregation.®® 


Bishop Borgess replied to this letter the following day, making 
clear the attitude of the Church toward Masonry and showing 
the falsity of the assertions contained in Lyons’ letter. Among 
other things, the bishop said: 


As to the various pretension of the antiquity of the institu- 
tion of the Order of Free Masons, I beg to refer you to the 
article under that head in the New American Cyclopedia, 
Volume I. 

Query Ist. Was Masonry first instituted by the Catholics? 
The Masonic corporations which existed of old in the Catholic 
Church for the furtherance of art, and the erection of those 
masterpieces of architecture, the minsters, the cathedrals, 


“Pastoral of Bishop Augustus M. Toebbe, December 8, 1870. Treasure 
Room, University of Notre Dame Library. 

*Archives of the University of Notre Dame, 7738, William Lyons, 197 
Jeff Avenue, Detroit, to Bishop Caspar Borgess, Nov. 1, 1870. 
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the convents, etc., of the ages of faith which challenge the 

admiration even of the present age . . . they had nothing in 

common with the present system of Free Masonry. Its origin 
dates back to the beginning of the 18th century, that had never 

a vestige of catholicity in it. In 1717 the physicist Desagu- 

liers, James Anderson, and George Payne introduced the 

present system of Free Masonry. . . . Since from the be- 
ginning to the present day this Free Masonry renounced 
all “Revealed Religion,” and espoused the dreams of the 
pantheistic and theosophic philosophy of the day, it was 

condemned by Pope Clement XII... . 

Query 2nd. Are Catholics in the old countries still Masons? 

In the old countries as well as in America they may still call 

themselves Catholics, but they are excommunicated and they 

cannot be admitted to the sacraments—not even on their 
dying bed, as long as they are unwilling to renounce 

Masonry.* 

The subject of Masonry received public attention the next year 
when there was held in Rochester, New York, on December 12, 
13-14, 1871, the “New York State Convention Opposed to Secret 
Societies.” The “Address to the People of the State of New 
York,” adopted by the convention, attempted to stir up the old 
anti-Masonic feeling. It contained the following statements: 


Within the past few years we have seen this order, which 
was prohibited by law, in four of the New England States, 
and discountenanced by the great majority of the people 
everywhere, again silently and insidiously creeping into 
power. ... Recent investigations show that more than a ma- 
jority of all the civil offices of the country are held by Free 
Masons. We can therefore reasonably suppose, from the 
rapid increase of its members, that it is a condition of pre- 
ferment for office, a privileged class enjoying rights and 
privileges, denied to the great body of their fellow-citizens, 
in violation of the spirit of our government, and of the letter 
of the constitution which guarantees equality to all citizens. 
Under our system of elective judiciary, we fear, and have good 
reason to believe, that even the judicial bench is becoming 
contaminated with Masonic iniquity.*? 


The connection between Masonry and the temperance orders 
was alluded to in a letter sent to the convention by the Reverend 


“AUND, 7738, Bishop Borgess to William Lyons, November 2, 1870. 
“Proceedings of the New York State Association Opposed to Secret 
Societies held at Rochester, December 12, 13, 14, 1871, p. 8. 
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Nathan Brown, editor of the American Baptist of New York City. 

He wrote: 
... And now that Masonry is attempting to ruin the Tem- 
perance reform in its own interests, the principle of Secret- 
ism is becoming more powerful than ever. The demon 
Alcohol, in numberless instances is cast out, to be succeeded 
by spirits worse than itself. And I notice that everywhere, 
men who join the temperance Orders will not tolerate a 
word against Masonry, but invariably defend it.*? 


One of the resolutions adopted by the convention spoke of “the 
organized and aggressive bonds of secrecy and darkness which 
have sprung up in every city and village in our land.”* This wide- 
spread diffusion of the secret orders was mentioned two years 
later by the pastoral letter of the Third Provincial Council of 
New Orleans, saying that “It is one of our most pressing duties 
to caution you, beloved brethren, against an evil which is spread- 
ing to a most deplorable degree.” The New Orleans bishops who 
issued this letter did not hesitate to admit that Catholics had 
been ensnared by the evil which, they declared, “too often em- 
braces among its victims unsuspecting Catholics, or such as are 
not well instructed in their religion or not very strong in faith, 
or not faithful to the practice of their religious duties.” The letter 
then detailed the objections to the societies, listing their naturalism, 
rationalism, pseudo-religion, ignoring of Christian revelation, and 
oaths of secrecy and blind obedience.** As might be expected, 
no societies were identified. 

If the American bishops at this time were unwilling to con- 
demn specific societies by name, in virtue of the prohibition of 
the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore, some other Catholics 
did not consider themselves as thus restricted. At least, the editor 
of the Freeman’s Journal continued to express emphatic opinions 
with his characteristic aplomb. In the spring of 1874, a corres- 
pondent in Missouri wrote to the Freeman’s to ask for informa- 
tion on the Grangers and on the lawfulness of Catholics joining 
them. McMaster showed no reluctance to pronounce on the sub- 
ject at once: 


“[bid., Appendix. 
*Tbid. 


“Pastoral of the Third Provincial Council of New Orleans, January 19, 
1873. Catholic University of America, Mullen Library. 
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Catholics ought not to become Grangers, and cannot do so 
with a good conscience. The Grangers are a secret society, 
and specifically one of the kind of secret societies most em- 
phatically prohibited by the Apostolic Constitutions. 


The question was obviously very clear for McMaster, but it 
could scarcely have been so clear to any of the bishops, since 
none of them, as McMaster was to admit in the next issue of 
his paper, had condemned the Grangers. If the case were as 
clear as McMaster made it, the bishops would be justified by the 
legislation of the Second Plenary Council in condemning them. 

McMaster, having pronounced on the standing of the Grangers 
in the eyes of the Catholic Church, went on to dispose of a report 
that Bishop Thomas Grace of St. Paul had referred the question 
of Catholics entering the Grangers to Rome and that the Holy 
Father had replied that they could join if they found nothing 
objectionable. The editor followed this with an appraisal of the 
agricultural objective of the Grangers: 


Their original profession that the organization was only to 
protect farmers from the rapacity of Railroads has been 
changed for the delusive projects of combinations of farmers 
for doing their own buying and selling—the end of which, 
of course, will be the fleecing of the larger part of the asso- 
ciates for the enrichment of a new class of agents, instead 
of the legitimate channels of trade.* 


It is obvious from this observation that McMaster did not fore- 
see such farmers’ organizations as consumers’ or marketing co- 
operatives. 


In the next issue of the Freeman’s, the editor spoke again on 
the subject of the Grangers, remarking that 


When we have said that the Grangers have not been formally 
condemned, we have meant no more than that no public 
condemnation of them by name has been made by any Bishop 
—so far as we can learn. . . . It has seemed to us better 
to state that their lodges are distinctly marked by the evil 
characteristics that are condemned in Freemasonry ; and, yet, 
that many unwary souls of Catholics are getting caught in 
their nets—and then to await the voice of those that all the 


“Freeman's Journal, April 4, 1874. 
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faithful are obliged to listen to, the Bishops, declaring the 
laws of the Catholic Church.*¢ 


At the time of that editorial, 1874, there were 6,000 granges 
throughout the country, with 268,000 members enrolled in 
them.*? 

A year later, the reading public was given another opportunity 
to inform itself on the nature of the order of Odd Fellows when 
another publication of the order made its appearance. The Cere- 
mony to be Observed at the Celebration of the Anniversary of 
the Order, I. O. O. F., published at Baltimore in 1875, contained 
a supplement entitled “(Odd Fellowship—What Is It?” By way 
of answering its own query, it offered the following interesting 
statements about itself: 


. . . It is nevertheless true that Odd Fellowship is not a 
secret society. By far the larger portion of its ritual, or 
work, is in print, and is known to thousands and hundreds 
of thousands. . . . True, it possesses an unwritten and un- 
spoken language, intelligible only to the membership. This 
language is, however, unimportant to the outside world, since 
it serves simply the purpose of mutual recognition between 
those to whom it is known. The members of the family have 
exclusive claims upon the supply which their joint labors and 
contributions have stored; hence it is fitting that safeguards 
should be thrown around these claims—how otherwise could 
a mutual relief society, in the secular sense of the word, 
be sustained? This is all the secrecy of Odd Fellowship.** 


The very first sentence of that statement contradicted the initial 
sentence in the introduction to an Odd Fellow book published 
twenty-three years earlier, The Odd Fellows’ Text-Book, which 
had carried the assertion that “The Order of Odd-Fellows is the 
largest secret association of the age.’’*® Yet there was no evidence 
to show that the character of the order had changed in the 
twenty-three years since this sentence was written. Nor did the 
claim that the “larger portion” of the ritual was in print estab- 
lish that the order was non-secret. What about the other por- 


“Ibid., April 11, 1874. 

“Ferguson, op. cit., p. 177. 

“Ceremony to be Observed at the Celebration of the Anniversary of the 
Order (Baltimore, 1875), p. 22. 

oo Donaldson, The Odd Fellows’ Text-Book (Philadelphia, 1852), 
p. 9. 
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tion? Why was it not in print? Was it merely the “unwritten 
and unspoken language” used for mutual recognition, or was there 
more than this that was not in print? The writer did not say. 
Instead, he signally failed to prove his own assertion that the 
order was not a secret society. 

Not content with this failure, the author went on to explain 
the religious aspect of Odd Fellowship, stating that: 


Odd Fellowship is a moral, not a religious organization. The 
religious world is divided into many sects, each intent upon 
the promotion of its peculiar plans and interests, and of 
consequence wanting in that unity of action so essential in 
every secular institution to the securement of those great re- 
sults which illustrate the triumph of benevolence and charity. 
This want is, in a good degree, met by the employment of an 
agency not amenable to such a disability, and in which men 
of many sects and creeds may cordially co-operate and labor, 
upon common ground, for the relief of human suffering. 
Such an institution is Odd Fellowship. 


If it were true that the order was not a religious organization, 
why did it bother with a religious ritual and with symbolism of 
a religious character? It had a virtual cult, certainly one of the 
marks of an institution with religious pretensions. Just two years 
previous to the appearance of the book quoted above, there had 
been published the Book of Prayer for the Use of the I. O. O. F. 
This gave unmistakable evidence that the order was more than 
merely “a moral,” and “not a religious organization.” For in- 
stance, the preface of this book remarked that a book of prayer 
had long been used in the order, but the edition was exhausted and 
unable to be renewed. Then it explained that the new volume 
was not intended to limit chaplains but rather it was presented 
as an aid to those who might be called upon to “lead the devo- 
tions of the Brethren” when no clergyman was present. The book 
contained twenty-one prayers, eight of which were for “opening,” 
one of which was also “for a sick brother,” while another was to 
be said “at death of a brother;” six “closing prayers ;” four for 
initiation; one for “installation ;” another for the “institution of 
a lodge;” and finally one for “anniversary” of a lodge. All of the 
prayers were long, reverently worded, but consistently deistic, 


"Ceremony... 1. O. O. F., p. 24. 
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making no mention whatever of Christ. Through all the prayers 
ran the notion that the lodge and its work were something almost 
sacred.*! Certainly such prayers showed that the order was more 
than a moral organization; it was not a mere welfare society. It 
had a code that demanded works of benevolence and a cult that 
was deistic, as well as a creed that was largely rationalistic. It 
was not an integrated religious system, but it certainly had the 
marks of a quasi-religious body. The author of the Ceremony 
could scarcely prove his assertion that the order was merely a 
moral organization and not a religious one. His statements re- 
flected, however, the suspicion that existed in some quarters re- 
garding the order. 

In that same year, 1875, Bishop Peter Baltes of Alton, Illi- 
nois, warned his people against the secret societies in a pastoral 
letter. He blamed the societies for most of the evils which had 
disturbed the Church for more than a century. The bishop charged 
the societies with being the main support of the existing secular- 
istic, unmoral school system and also of the anti-Catholic press. 
The Masons were charged with being the leaders of the other 
secret societies, with the latter under their influence. All of these 
societies, according to Baltes, had religious services which proved, 
upon analysis, to be “anti-Christian.” Their allegedly broad and 
liberal platform, which the unwary believed to be the one great 
universal creed that answered all ends and purposes, actually 
deprived men of positive Christianity and prepared them for in- 
fidelity. The bishop likewise pointed out the significance of the 
fact that a Mason known to have accepted the services of a 
Catholic priest when dying was regarded as a traitor to the craft. 
Nor did he fail to add that Catholics who had joined the Masons 
were seldom permitted to return to the Church at the hour of 
death, since Masons generally made it a duty to keep priests away 
from their dying brothers.®? 

The following year, 1876, a spectacular demonstration of the 
size of one of the secret societies was given in Philadelphia, at 
the celebration of the centennial of independence. There the 
Odd Fellows put on a remarkable parade in which 17,000 of their 
members marched in twenty-three divisions, with ninety-two brass 


"Book of Prayer for the Use of the I. O. O. F. (Boston, 1873). 
“Pastoral of Bishop Peter J. Baltes, 1875. Treasure Room, UNDL. 
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bands and nine flute and drums corps.®? If there had been any 
who doubted that the order was as numerous as it claimed to be, 
their doubts should have been removed by the turnout in Phila- 
delphia. On the other hand, the event must have confirmed the 
fears of those who had believed that the secret orders were grow- 
ing rapidly. 

Recognition of the fact that the societies were an ever-grow- 
ing menace was given in April, 1878, by an anonymous article 
published in the American Catholic Quarterly Review, entitled 
“Secret Societies in the United States.” While this essay spoke 
of all the societies in general, it gave most of its attention to the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians. The author fell into the common 
error of confusing the A. O. H. with the Molly Maguires, re- 
marking that the Ancient Order 


has of late years loomed into most discreditable prominence, 

by its connection, or at any rate the juxtaposition of its 

name, with the murders and assassinations which had ren- 
dered the coal regions of Pennsylvania a very pandemonium. 

We refer to the “Ancient Order of Hibernians,” better known 

to the general public under the name of the “Molly Ma- 

guires.”’>4 
This judgment was written a year and a half after the climax 
of the whole Molly Maguire affair, so perhaps the author was not 
to be criticized too severely for accepting the view that was 
then prevalent. 

After referring to the “strange anomaly” presented by the fact 
that the A. O. H. was frowned upon by the authorities of one 
diocese and accepted without question in an adjoining diocese 
(neither of which was identified), the author proceeded to “ex- 
plain very briefly what is known of the thing itself.” The explana- 
tion was interesting, to say the least: 


The A. O. H. would seem to be in essence Fenianism, with- 
out the salient external extravagances of the latter. But, in- 
stead of the ridiculous toggery of Fenianism and its dagger of 
lath, the A. O. H. seems to carry rifle, revolver, and bowie- 
knife. Great pains have been taken to wash the association 
clear of connection with the Mollie Maguires; but, the com- 


*Ferguson, op. cit., p. 227. 
*“Secret Societies in the United States,” American Catholic Quarterly Re- 
view, III (April, 1878), 213 ff. 
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mon sense of the community, to say nothing of the actual 
knowledge of those who followed the testimony given during 
the late trials in the coal regions, must indignantly spurn the 
attempt as not only an utter failure, but as a supererogatory 
work of unblushing impudence.® 


Obviously the writer was imputing to the whole Ancient Order 
responsibility for the work of the Molly Maguires. This was cer- 
tainly a non sequitur, yet it was a popular view at the time. Its 
popularity was, perhaps, due to the suspicion engendered by the 
next point of which the author spoke—a fact which seems to be 
undeniable : 


Its rulers are a little clique who meet in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland (alternately in each) to decide in secret what 
is to be done, and to determine the quarterly password, 
which in their argot they call “goods.” Said “goods” are sent 
quarterly by an agent to New York. He delivers the “goods” 
to the member accredited for the purpose, collects the funds 
due from all subordinate lodges in this country, and conveys 
them “home,” nominally to swell the amounts hereafter to 
be used in overthrowing the English Government! ! !5¢ 


The little clique referred to was the “Board of Erin,” which 
does seem to have been the supreme ruling power of the Ancient 
Order. F. P. Dewees, in his account of the Molly Maguires, men- 
tioned that the Board of Erin was “selected from members in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, and from whom every three 
months the signs and passwords are obtained.”®* The official 
history of the Ancient Order has many references to the connec- 
tion of the order with the Board of Erin, but it does not describe 
how the connection arose. At any rate, the author of the article 
in the quarterly was not mistaken in his allusion to the “little 
clique” within the A. O. H. 

Later in his article the writer spoke of the oaths of the order, 
stating that as far as he knew, they were not a condition of ad- 
mission but that they were exacted only from an inner ring, 
“such as was that in the coal regions.” He offered no proof for 
either part of the statement and for the moment his allegations 
can be ignored, since evidence on the matter was soon to come to 

*Tbid. 

“bid. 

"F, P. Dewees, The Molly Maguires (Philadelphia, 1877), p. 96. 
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light. But it may be assumed that the views of a number of the 
leaders of the Catholic Church in the United States were influ- 
enced by the charges in this leading American Catholic review. 
The author went on to assert that many “clergymen” had been 
deceived about the nature of the order, “but we do not wish to 
be understood as putting in a plea for the extension of a fool’s 
pardon to clergymen. There never was any ground for mistaking 
the nature of the Order, or any reason to suppose for a moment 
that it was exempted from the general Papal condemnation of 
all . . . secret societies.” The writer then continued by impugning 
the good faith of those clergymen: “The truth is that individual 
clergymen have shown themselves quite too willing to be de- 
ceived or to pretend that they were so.” By way of illustration 
he mentioned that an invitation to the A. O. H. on the occasion of 
the dedication of the church would bring the lodge with banners 
flying—and a dollar per man to pay the church debt! No in- 
stances were cited. Or a church fair was to take place so an Irish 
flag was put up and books were offered to the local A. O. H., 
who were pleased with the “quasi-recognition” and liberally filled 
the books. Again, no places or persons or dates were mentioned. 
The writer next considered the question of why Irishmen were 
“so ready to join these societies, condemned as they are by the 
Church which they profess to love so much.” According to him 
there were four reasons: the failure of the clergy to explain 
such things to their people; the tendency of some of the Irish to 
forsake their faith in order to curry favor with employers; the 
“hereditary feeling’ of revenge implanted in the Irish by the bitter 
history of their land; and the deceptive bait of patriotism put 
forth by the societies seeking to “catch” the Irish. All of these 
reasons were relevant, unquestionably, but not to the situation the 
writer had in mind. He had been considering the A. O. H.— 
which he identified with the Molly Maguires—and he had referred 
to other societies only in general. The situation of the Irish 
involved in secretism in the coal fields of Pennsylvania was that 
which seemed principally to disturb him. But he paid no attention 
whatever to the economic factors that were such an integral part 
of the situation. The activities of the Molly Maguires were not 
due to the failure of the clergy to denounce them, or to the desire 
to curry favor with employers, nor were they caused by feelings 
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of revenge toward the British government or by outbursts of 
patriotism. They were the result of factors that were not “Irish” 
at all but, in the main, purely economic and local. An Irish fra- 
ternal society happened to be locally represented and the miners, 
who were mainly Irish, entered it and used its facilities for pur- 
poses quite different from the political purposes of the Ancient 
Order. The writer of the article in the Review was quite wrong 
in generalizing from this situation and then in assigning reasons 
that did not apply to the case in point. 

The most valuable part of his article was an appendix summar- 
izing the legislation of the Church on secret societies, prepared 
by “a very learned priest and theologian of the Society of Jesus.” 
It dealt mainly with the Roman pronouncements on the subject 
and the canonical penalties incurred for their violation. The spe- 
cifically American legislation of the councils of Baltimore was 
not discussed. 

During the year 1878 Bishop Bernard J. McQuaid of Roches- 
ter, New York, treated the question of secret societies in a pas- 
toral letter to his people. In it he showed that some groups were 
condemned by the Holy See by name, while others, although not 
condemned by name, were to be avoided because their aims and 
methods were identical with the first type. Likewise, Catholics 
must avoid, he said, all societies proposing to do any injustice 
to individuals or classes in the community; societies bound by 
oaths of secrecy against the rights of lawful authority, spiritual 
or temporal; all societies having a ritual of a religious character 
not according to the teachings and practices of the Catholic 
Church. McQuaid stressed the fact that a man has no right to 
surrender control of his will and to bind himself by oath to 
unknown obligations. The bishop thought this unworthy of the 
boasted freedom of Americans. Likewise, he considered it strange 
that “Men who never tire of contemning titles and the fantastic 
trappings of the aristocracy, assume wonderful state and dignity, 
aping the manner and style of the classes they pretend to despise.” 
From this he concluded that “the robust vigor and plain common 
sense, so prevalent among the American people a few years ago, 
are clearly passing away.’’®8 


“Pastoral of Bishop Bernard McQuaid, 1878. Treasure Room, UNDL. 
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In May, 1878, the Ancient Order of Hibernians held a conven- 
tion in Boston. At this gathering the constitution of the order 
was revised and the new version was adopted by the assembly. 
This new document represented a real effort on the part of its 
framers to meet the objections of the Catholic Church toward 
secret societies. It tried to make the order into one of the “Catho- 
lic societies” recommended by Pope Pius IX. To do this the order 
was put on record as willing to submit to ecclesiastical authority, 
to present its rules and constitution for approbation, to accept only 
Catholics in good standing, and to require each to conform to his 
religious obligations. A chaplain was to be requested in each dio- 
cese, who should see that 


nothing be done or countenanced by the Society which might 
be contrary to the laws of the Church, the decrees of the 
councils of Baltimore, the Synodical Constitutions of the 
Diocese, or the depositions of the Ordinary, to whom he shall 
refer any difficulty or doubt which he might be unable to 
solve. 


It is difficult to escape the impression that the hand of a cleric 
guided that passage. It would likewise seem that priestly influ- 
ence was strong in this 1878 convention of the Ancient Order. 
The whole process of re-orientating the order toward a position 
acceptable to the Church strongly suggests the influence of some 
sympathetic priest. This was borne out in further detail by the 
text of article XXI of the new constitution, enjoining yearly Holy 
Communion in the parish church for members of each division. 
Furthermore, the next article forbade Sunday picnics and ex- 
cursions and Lenten balls. 

A resolution adopted at the close of the convention gave un- 
mistakable evidence of the intention to align the order with the 
requirements of the Church: 


Whereas, We, the representatives of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians of the United States of America, in convention 
assembled, are unanimously agreed that there is nothing, 
either in the letter or the spirit of the written or the unwritten 
law of our organization that conflicts with the decrees of the 
Council of Baltimore, or the doctrines of the Holy Roman 


“Baltimore Cathedral Archives, 73-S-8; Constitution of the A. O. H., 
adopted in Boston convention, 1878. 
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Catholic Church; but not being theologians, and being earn- 
estly desirous, as an organization, of complying with the 
laws of the Church, from which we all desire spiritual con- 
solation; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That if there is anything in the Order at present 
in opposition to the doctrines of the Church, we, as her obedi- 
ent children, are willing to rectify it as soon as her decision 
is properly announced; but, until that decision is enunciated, 
we deem any attack upon the principles and objects of the 
Order, no matter from what source it emanates, an un- 
warranted abuse of an organization whose only objects are 
Christianity, unity and mutual benevolence. 


The order thereby went on record as submitting itself for ap- 
proval by the authorities of the Catholic Church. From the text 
it is not clear whether they were submitting to the decision 
merely of the Holy See or of the local bishops, yet the constitu- 
tion recognized the authority of the local ordinary, so the resolu- 
tion would scarcely have denied it. Possible objection to the so- 
ciety on the grounds of its attitude toward the state was fore- 
stalled by these further words of the resolution: 


Resolved, That our respect for civil law and our admiration 
of the free institutions of this free country are as steadfast 
and as undying as our devotion to the Church, whose tradi- 
tions and teachings we so much revere. 


The concluding resolutions directed that copies of the pre- 
amble and resolutions be sent to Cardinal McCloskey, Archbishop 
Gibbons, and all the archbishops and bishops in the United States 
“with the humble request that our standing as a Catholic or- 
ganization may be definitely settled.” The very last resolution 
ordered that a committee of five, with the national officers, was 
to call upon Cardinal McCloskey and also upon Archbishop Gib- 
bons to present the documents. The men listed for this duty 
were: W. J. Kelly, of Louisiana, J. V. Reddy, of Virginia, M. L. 
Ivers, of Massachusetts, John Hagerty, of New York, John Hart, 
of New Jersey, Thomas Kerrigan, of New York, National Secre- 
tary, and Edward L. Carey, of New York, National Treasurer."! 

Whether or not this committee actually called upon either pre- 


—* 73-S-5; Resolutions of A. O. H. adopted in convention, May 16, 
“bid. 
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late is not known, but there is definite evidence that the docu- 
ments adopted at the convention in Boston were submitted to the 
two archbishops. John Hart wrote to both, stating that ‘the ac- 
companying official copies of the Constitution and Obligation of 
the Society with the Resolutions adopted by the Convention are 
respectfully submitted for your inspection.’ 

The “obligation” (7.e., the oath) of the Ancient Order sent to 
Archbishop Gibbons contained the following statements which the 
candidate for the order had to pronounce: 


I, ..., do hereby declare and promise, that I will keep in- 
violable all the secrets of this Society of Brethren from all 
but those whom I know to be members in good standing, 
except the Roman Catholic clergy. . . . I also promise 
that I will not join in secret societies with persons of other 
denominations, not meaning trades societies, sailors or sol- 
diers.®8 


There is no evidence to show what was the immediate reaction 
of Gibbons to the “oath” of the Ancient Order. There actually 
was nothing in its text to indicate that it really was an oath, 
since there was no mention of calling God to witness, yet it was 
clearly a serious promise. Was it lawful to promise in that fashion 
to keep inviolable all the secrets of the order from all but mem- 
bers and the Catholic clergy? What about the civil authority? 
Could a member of the order reveal anything to the state if a 
priest in confession obliged him to do so? Did the claims of the 
order take precedence over the common good of society? Some 
such questions must have presented themselves to the minds of 
the churchmen who read the “obligation” of the A. O. H. 

An accompanying document sent to Gibbons listed the ques- 
tions put to applicants for admission to the order, and among 
them were the following queries: 

Are you a Roman Catholic? 

Have you complied with your religious duty within twelve 


months ? 
Do you belong to any secret society that would prevent you 


@BCA, 73-T-7: John Hart to James Gibbons, Jersey City, June 21, 1878. 
New York Archdiocesan Archives: John Hart to John McCloskey, Jersey 
City, May 25, 1878. 

4 73-S-6: Obligations of A. O. H., sent to James Gibbons, May 
17, 1878. 
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from worthily receiving the sacraments of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church 76 


Assuming good faith on the part of the A. O. H., these questions, 
with much of the constitution and resolutions, would seem to repre- 
sent a determined effort to win the approval of the Church for 
the order, or at least, to avert the condemnation of the Church. 
The whole move was clearly an attempt to regain the ground 
that had been lost in the Molly Maguire affair. The notoriety 
won for the Ancient Order by the outrages of the Molly Ma- 
guires had seriously damaged its prestige. In particular, it would 
appear from the whole tenor of the documents drawn up at the 
convention of 1878 that the leaders of the order were thoroughly 
alarmed at the hostility manifested by some churchmen. The 
revised constitutions revealed that the leaders of the order were 
going very far to meet the objections of the Church. Whether 
they were motivated by fear of a possible condemnation by the 
Church or whether they merely sought to regain prestige by 
removing ecclesiastical objections cannot be readily determined. 
The official history of the Ancient Order made no comment on 
the Boston convention; it merely quoted a newspaper account of 
the proceedings.® 

While there is no evidence of the reaction of any of the bishops 
to these overtures from the Hibernians, there is proof that at 
least some bishops saw the need for united action in such mat- 
ters. Four months after the Boston meeting of the Ancient 
Order, Bishop Richard Gilmour of Cleveland asked Archbishop 
Gibbons : 


.. . Don’t you think it would be wise to have some more 
unity of action amongst us about the societies among our- 
selves, such as the Hibernians, Emeralds, etc. . . . Our diver- 


sity of action on these points are surely not to edification 
and greatly tend to weaken our status before the people and 
the non-Catholic world.*6 


This suggestion of Gilmour represented an advance in think- 


“BCA, 73-S-7: Questions to be put to applicants for admission to the 
A. O. H., sent to Gibbons May 17, 1878. 

*Tohn O’Dea, History of the A. O. H., Il, 1007-1012. 
. ie tee Richard Gilmour to James Gibbons, Cleveland, Septem- 
er 21, ; 
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ing on the part of American prelates. In 1866, the first step 
toward unity of action had been taken, but it had been a nega- 
tive step, one forbidding condemnation by any individual bishop 
unless the society in question were positively included in the re- 
strictive definition of condemned societies given by the Holy 
Office. Now Bishop Gilmour proposed that the bishops take a 
united positive stand toward the various societies. 

At the convention of the Hibernians held the following year, 
one prelate took a positive stand about the Ancient Order, and 
it was one of approval. Archbishop Purcell of Cincinnati, in 
whose see-city the convention was held in May, 1879, offered a 
solemn high Mass in his cathedral for the delegates to the con- 
vention and preached a sermon to them, using as his text, “Ye 
are my saints.” He thanked God that the A. O. H., despite the 
abuse and slander of the past few years, had proved itself com- 
posed of good men, true members of society, and law-abiding 
citizens. He stated that he had abiding faith in the order and he 
was glad that other prominent ecclesiastics in the country shared 
his opinion.®* 

While some of his colleagues may have shared Purcell’s view 
of the order, there were others who did not. Wood of Phila- 
delphia had already denounced the Ancient Order, as had Shana- 
han of Harrisburg, Mullen of Erie, and O’Hara of Scranton who 
had excommunicated the members of the order.** Just two months 
before the Archbishop of Cincinnati displayed his sympathy for 
the Ancient Order, his suffragan, the Bishop of Cleveland, had 
expressed his views of the Hibernians in a pastoral letter : 


. . . Of late years there have arisen up amongst us several 
organizations that seek to make themselves widespread, na- 
tional, as they say. They have been organized and put into 
shape without consulting bishop or priest. Only when the 
Church began to ask questions have they sought to get recog- 
nition and approval. Amongst these the most prominent is 
the A. O. H. 

This is a society organized by nobody knows whom, nor 
how controlled. It is governed by some secret power, has 
pass-words and obligations greatly like oaths; is directed by 
parties unknown to the Church, who send orders here, there, 


“O'Dea, op. cit., II, 1016. 
“Freeman's Journal, May 20, 1876; February 17, 1877. 
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and everywhere. There is a lack of candor in its dealings 
with the Church. When one of its divisions is organized in a 
parish, soon there is a tone of restless grumbling among its 
members: the Church and the priest are to be strictly con- 
fined within the sanctuary, and held strictly to spirituals, they 
being the judge of what is spiritual. 

After thus describing the society, Gilmour mentioned the vary- 

ing attitude of different dioceses toward the order and he added: 


So far they have been tolerated in this Diocese of Cleveland, 
but we must confess that we do not like this organization. 
We dislike its secrecy; we dislike the tone of many of its 
members. 

We say to this society, lay aside your secrecy, let us 
know exactly what you are officially. Let us know who are 
your guides. The Church must know what you are after: 
she must be taken into your counsels, else she must raise 
her voice and condemn. There is no desire to condemn, but 
there is a desire to eliminate and purify. Until this is done, 
the society must be under a cloud.® 


This pastoral showed that Gilmour was not basing his opinion 
of the A. O. H. merely upon the documents issued by the order 
at its Boston convention the year before. It would appear that he 
had some first-hand knowledge of the working of the society in 
his own diocese, and he had not been favorably impressed by 
what he had learned. Comparing his attitude with that of Pur- 
cell, the question arises: what was the basis for the latter’s ex- 
ceedingly friendly stand toward the order? The answer suggests 
itself that the Archbishop of Cincinnati either had had no experi- 
ence with the order, or the branches of the society in his diocese 
were motivated by a different spirit from those in Cleveland. 

One fact stands out clearly from the variety of positions taken 
by the different prelates toward the secret societies, viz., that some 
of them possessed more information about the societies than did 
others. Those who knew more frequently sent information to other 
prelates, as, e.g., Archbishop Wood did to Bishop Michael Corri- 
gan of Newark in the fall of 1879: 


As to the G. A. R., I think the enclosed extract from their 
Constitutions settles the question as to its being a ‘Secret 


*Tbid., March 22, 1879. 
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Society.” The statement in the N. Y. Herald was another 
illustration of the mean tricks they resort to in order to en- 
trap our people.” 


The extract quoted from article XIII of the constitution of the 
G. A. R., entitled “Secrecy,” and read: 


Section 1. The Ritual and unwritten forms of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, the names of persons causing the re- 
jection of candidates for membership, or any information 
as to the causes or means of such rejection, shall be kept 
secret. 

Section 2. Any comrade convicted of divulging any of the 
private affairs of the Grand Army of the Republic, or of 
violating any of the provisions of this article shall be dis- 
honorably discharged.” 


The question of the secrecy of the Grand Army was not going 
to be settled so easily as by mere reference to the extract here 
quoted. In the summer of 1880, General William Rosecrans of 
the Grand Army wrote to Archbishop Gibbons to explain the 
nature of their ritual, stressing the fact that Catholic members 
of the G. A. R. did not have to participate in the ceremonies of 
the ritual.7? Again, in the summer of 1881, the Grand Army made 
another effort to account for—and also to minimize—its secrecy 
when the Headquarters of the Department of Ohio issued a 
manifesto “To Veterans of the War for the Union.” This docu- 
ment handled the question of secrecy in this wise: 


Too little is known of this organization, or it would need no 
word of exhortation to bring every veteran into its fostering 
fold. Organized after the military form of a post or an en- 
campment, with a commander and subordinate officers, it has 
no expensive or intricate machinery, and no forms beyond 
those necessary for protection of its members against intru- 
sion or imposition. In this sense only is it a secret organiza- 
tion. There is nothing to conceal. Our objects are spread 
wide before the world, and challenge the admiration and vene- 
ration of all. ... There is nothing in it which conflicts with the 
most exacting personal duty, or with the strictest religion.” 


*NYAA, E-T: James Wood to Michael A. Corrigan, Philadelphia, 
October 31, 1879. 

™Tbid., enclosure with the above. 

=BCA, 75-H-4: W. S. Rosecrans to James Gibbons, Washington, D .C., 
July 25, 1880. 

*Archdiocesan Archives of Cincinnati, Letter-Box of 1883, Document of 
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That statement was clearly meant to remove religious objec- 
tions to the Grand Army but its general assertions made a very 
weak defense. In particular, the disclaiming of secrecy by reduc- 
ing it to a mere defender of privacy was scarcely very convincing. 
Yet the officials of the G. A. R. should have been able to recognize 
just what were the objections of the Catholic clergy to their 
order, since these objections had been revealed just a few weeks 
before the manifesto to the veterans appeared. A commander of 
the Grand Army in Carthage, Ohio, had claimed that Bishop 
Sylvester Rosecrans, first Bishop of Columbus who had died in 
1878 and brother of the Civil War general, had approved the 
G. A. R., and he also asserted that Archbishop Wood of Phila- 
delphia had likewise given approbation to the order. He was then 
asked to give proof and when he failed to produce it, William H. 
Elder, the Coadjutor of Cincinnati, wrote to the commander, 
C. H. Santinger, telling him that his failure to obtain copies of 
the alleged statements of approval looked as if he had, indeed, 
been mistaken and that the bishops had not given such approval. 
Elder then stressed the fact that the rules of the order implicitly 
excluded Catholics by making non-Catholic religious worship an 
official part of the services of the order.*4 

In a second letter a week later, Elder clarified what he had said, 
putting his views in this one sentence: “I mentioned to you that 
what practically excludes Catholic soldiers from sharing the bene- 
fits of your association is the religious ceremonies and acts of 
worship that are practised in it.”** Some weeks later Elder wrote 
to Archbishop Gibbons to ask his judgment on the question and 
he mentioned that “The Grand Army seems to be increasing in 
numbers.”*® There is no evidence of what Gibbons replied. Nor 
has any indication been found of his answer to Bishop John L. 
Spalding of Peoria who asked him several months later for his 


G. A. R., Toledo, Ohio, September, 1881. (These archives will hereafter 
be designated: AAC). 
*BCA, 76-C-3: William H. Elder to C. H. Santinger, Cincinnati, August 
18, 1881. 
ea 76-C-6: William H. Elder to C. H. Santinger, Cincinnati, August 
5, 1. 
*BCA, 76-F-9: William H. Elder to James Gibbons, Cincinnati, Octo- 
ber 10, 1881. 
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judgment on the Ancient Order of Hibernians, saying that a 
priest of his diocese thought it was condemned.”* 

In the spring of 1882 there was held the Fourth Provincial 
Council of Cincinnati. The pastoral letter issued by the council 
called the attention of the faithful to the danger of the secret socie- 
ties. It warned the people to consider four things before joining 
any society: its ends, means, spirit, and the character of the men 
who guided and controlled it. The letter then listed the marks 
characterizing societies that Catholics could not join: any purpose 
against Church or State, an oath of implicit obedience, an oath 
of secrecy not to be violated with impunity, even when interro- 
gated by lawful authority, a strict defensive alliance among the 
members leading to riot or bloodshed. Societies having these 
marks were declared “wholly unlawful.” The pastoral stressed 
the fact that not only societies condemned by name were forbid- 
den to Catholics but also those having any of the marks of pro- 
hibited groups, even though not condemned by name.*§ 

The following year, a provincial council was held in New York 
and the bishops who took part in it treated at length the question 
of secret associations in their pastoral letter. They described in 
some detail the machinations of the occult fraternities on the con- 
tinent of Europe. Then they advanced a number of arguments 
against such groups and exhorted the people to avoid those whose 
objects were not lawful, whose means were sinful, and those which 
violated the rights of conscience by rash and dangerous oaths. 
Finally, they made clear that not only societies formally condemned 
by the popes must be avoided but also many others. To enable 
the faithful to determine the merits of various societies, the New 
York bishops appended some rules: they should consider as dan- 
gerous associations preventing the lawful exercise of liberty, 
either by employers or employees, especially if violence were used 
to further the end proposed; societies professing anti-religious, 
infidel doctrines; and those fraternities having a ritual and a 
form of worship at variance with Catholic teaching.”® 


"BCA, 75-N-9: John L. Spalding to James Gibbons, Peoria, Illinois, 
December 19, 1881. 
™*Pastoral of the Fourth Provincial Council of Cincinnati, March 19, 
1882. C.U.A., Mullen Library. 
“ae of New York Provincial Council of 1883. Treasure Room, 
DL. 
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These two pastoral letters of the Provinces of Cincinnati and 
New York reveal that the bishops in both regions were trying to 
make clear the principles by which the faithful could judge the 
lawfulness or unlawfulness of the different societies. In so doing, 
of course, the bishops were in effect transferring the solution of 
the problem to the sphere of the private judgment of the faithful. 
They were giving the faithful a set of norms and virtually telling 
them to go ahead and decide for themselves, according to these 
criteria. This, of course, represented a partial abdication of their 
teaching power in the moral realm. But this abdication was, in 
turn, the result of the legislation of the Second Plenary Council 
of Baltimore which had forbidden the bishops to condemn any 
society unless it was certainly included in the definition of con- 
demned societies previously issued by the Holy Office. Actually, 
there were no societies in the United States which came under 
that definition; only those working against Church or State 
could come under the category of condemned, excommunicated 
societies. In other words, the result of the Baltimore legislation 
of 1866 was to prevent the bishops from condemning by name 
any fraternity in the United States. With their hands thus tied, 
it was scarcely surprising that they gave urgent warnings to the 
faithful and described the characteristics of the societies, but seldom 
mentioned them by name. The secret societies in the United States 
had been expanding steadily for years, but they could not be de- 
nounced nominatim by the bishops because of the restrictive legis- 
lation of 1866. The only alternative open to the American prelates 
was to denounce the principles for which these fraternities stood, 
and that we have found them doing repeatedly. This situation 
could not go on indefinitely, in view of the great growth of the 
occult associations and of the consequent danger to the faith of 
Catholics. A change in the legislation was necessary. 

One prelate made an effort to meet the problem by another 
method. Bishop Joseph Dwenger of Fort Wayne, Indiana, in 
1883, sent a circular letter to all the pastors of his diocese, stating 
that “In order to keep our Catholics away from Secret Societies, 
we advise you most earnestly to favor Catholic Benevolent Socie- 
ties, to institute them, if necessary.’®® Although no evidence has 


“"AUND: Fort Wayne Papers, Circular Letter of Bishop Joseph Dwen- 
ger, April 3, 1883. 
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been found of other bishops resorting to the use of special circu- 
lar letters for this purpose, yet a number of provincial councils and 
individual bishops extolled the merits of Catholic societies in their 
pastoral letters. But there were as yet no large-scale Catholic 
societies that could compete in attractiveness with the flourish- 
ing secret orders. 

In May, 1883, Archbishop Wood of Philadelphia was asked by 
a committee of Catholic members of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic to give a definite and final decision regarding the stand of the 
Catholic Church toward their order. He was also asked to decide 
the question of the attendance of the posts of the G. A. R. in 
uniform at funeral services for Catholic members and at memorial 
services for the deceased. The following reply was published in 
the Philadelphia Catholic Standard after it had been sent to the 
committee of the Grand Army: 

Archdiocese of Philadelphia 


Chancellor’s Office 
May 18, 1883. 


Gentlemen—In response to your very respectful memorial of 
May 10th, submitted to him, the archbishop directs me to say 
that he regrets very much being unable to grant the several 
petitions therein contained. 

He has uniformly declined to accede to like requests made 
in the past, and is furnished with no reason for receding 
from the position in reference to the organization mentioned. 

He is desirous that you should know that his action is not 
based on mere conjecture, but is the result of careful and 
thorough investigation. Therefore you will understand that 
this answer is final, not only in your regard, but, too, in regard 
to every other secret society. 

(signed) Dante A. BRENNAN 
Chancellor and Secretary*" 


It is notable that this letter did not once mention the Grand 
Army by name, probably because the archbishop feared to give 
any occasion for interpreting his reply as a condemnation. It was 
certainly not that he was doubtful about the order. His mind was 
settled regarding the G. A. R., as was reveaied a year later by a 
letter from the same Father Brennan to Michael A. Corrigan, 


*NYAA, E-T: Newspaper clipping from Philadelphia Catholic Standard, 
May 26, 1883. 
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then Coadjutor-Archbishop of New York. Archbishop Wood had 
died a month after the above-quoted letter was written and eleven 
months before the following one was penned: 


Your recollection of our late dear archbishop’s opinion of 
the Grand Army of the Republic is entirely right. 

He said and did everything he could, except inflicting cen- 
sure, to dissuade Catholics from connecting themselves with 
that organization. 

He would never permit any member of it to enter a church 
on occasion of funerals, etc., wearing any emblems indi- 
cating membership. He always maintained that it was a very 
dangerous society, and one destined in time to do great 
harm.®? 


On April 20, 1884, Pope Leo XIII issued an encyclical letter on 
Freemasonry to the Catholic world under the title Humanum 
Genus. It gave a detailed analysis of the principles and practices 
of the Masonic order, but Pope Leo’s exposition applied almost 
exclusively to the continental variety of Freemasonry. The nat- 
uralism attributed to the order could undoubtedly be found in it 
universally, but not so the subversive, revolutionary activity char- 
acteristic of the Grand Orient lodges of the continent. The Masons 
and the Carbonari had played a very important role in a number 
of the political upheavals of the nineteenth century in Europe and 
they had worked steadily against the interests of the Catholic 
Church. Leo XIII exposed the falsity of the philosophical prin- 
ciples upon which such activities were based.** His encyclical 
was hailed by the leaders of the Church in the United States, as 
elsewhere, yet it gave no help to the bishops in dealing with a 
problem of secret societies specifically different from those re- 
ferred to in the encyclical. Notwithstanding, Bishop Dwenger of 
Fort Wayne ordered it read in all the churches of his diocese.** 
So did Archbishop John J. Williams of Boston.** Bishop Winand 
Wigger of Newark took a different position. Writing to Cardinal 
McCloskey, at the latter’s request, he gave his views of Free- 


— E-T: D. A. Brennan to M. A. Corrigan, Philadelphia, May 20, 
"The Great Encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII (New York, 1903), pp. 83-106. 
“AUND: Fort Wayne Papers, Circular Letter of Bishop Joseph Dwen- 

ger, June 2, 1884. 

“NYAA, E-T: Circular Letter of Archbishop John J. Williams to the 

clergy of the Archdiocese of Boston, September 15, 1884. 
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masonry and of what he considered the best means to stop Catho- 
lics from joining it. First he urged a joint pastoral letter signed 
by all the bishops of the province. Then he advised that allow- 
ance be made “for the modified form of Freemasonry, as, in my 
opinion, it exists in the United States.” Bishop Wigger amplified 
this statement as follows: 
What the Holy Father in his Encyclical says about the prin- 
ciples and aims of Freemasonry, it seems to me, does not 
apply with equal force to Freemasonry in the United States. 
In Europe and in South America its principles are really 
abominable and diabolical. Its aim is to overthrow all forms 
of government, to ruin the church and all religion. It seems 
actually to hate God, and everything related to Him. I may 
be mistaken, but in my opinion, it is not so bad in the United 
States. I think that here Freemasonry is rather indifferent to 
religion, than positively antagonistic to it. I would suggest 
that this difference (if it really exists) be adverted to in 
the Pastoral.®® 


Wigger then went on to urge a countermeasure to offset the in- 
fluence of Freemasonry. It was his opinion that Catholic organiza- 
tions having the same financial advantages as Masonry should 
be encouraged, since “the motive often influencing Catholics to 
join Freemasonry and to refuse even in death to give it up, is the 
assistance that their families will receive after their death.” The 
bishop mentioned that the Catholic Benevolent Legion and the 
Catholic Legion of Honor were forms of life insurance companies 
paying a sum of money to the family of a deceased member. 

Bishop Wigger’s attitude toward Masonry and his suggestion 
on how to reduce its influence among Catholics was really one of 
the major contributions made toward a solution of the whole prob- 
lem of secret societies affecting the American Church. His will- 
ingness to concede the distinction between American and conti- 
nental Masonry was in sharp contrast to the attitude of those 
prelates who considered the order and all others universally revo- 
lutionary—an attitude which the Second Plenary Council had 
apparently sought to check, only to produce the stillborn legisla- 
tion which had hampered the bishops for eighteen years. New 
legislation was imperative, but meanwhile Wigger’s suggestion 


*®NYAA, C-3: Winand Wigger to John McCloskey, South Orange, New 
Jersey, August 25, 1884. 
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about Catholic benefit groups went further than anything yet 
mentioned to lessen the attraction of Masonry and the other secret 
societies for Catholics. The negative method of denunciation had 
not solved the problem; more fitting legislation and a counter- 
attraction might do so. 








CHAPTER IV 


THE DECISION OF THE COUNCIL 


In the year 1884 a significant advertisement greeted the readers 
of the newly-published Odd Fellows’ Directory and Guide. The 
notice read as follows: 


D. WILSON AND CO. 
FIVE TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN: 


ODD FELLOWS, 
MASONIC, 
KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS, 
KNIGHTS OF HONOR, 
ROYAL ARCANUM 
AND ALL OTHER SOCIETY REGALIA, 
JEWELS, BADGES, CHAPEAUX, SWORDS, 
BELTS, BANNERS AND FLAGS.! 


For those who had not adverted to the fact, this advertisement 
revealed that the business of supplying the lodges with the ap- 
parel of “knighthood” had become a distinct trade. Such a fact, 
of course, provided further witness to the growth of the fraternal 
societies. 

According to the celebrated Cyclopedia of Fraternities, seventy- 
eight fraternal orders in the United States antedated 1880.2 But 
in the following decade 124 new secret societies were founded, 
while in the five years before 1895 there were 136 new societies, 
followed by 230 in the next six years.* The United States possessed 
more secret societies and a larger number of “joiners” than all 
other nations, there being more than six million names on the 
rosters of the fraternal societies by the end of the century.’ In all 
the large cities the lodges outnumbered the churches, Brooklyn 
and Boston each having twice and St. Louis and Chicago three 
times as many.® The “big four’ societies were the Odd Fellows, 
the Freemasons, the Knights of Pythias, and the Ancient Order 


10dd Fellows’ Directory and Guide (Boston, 1884). 

2A. C. Stephens, Cyclopedia of Fraternities (New York, 1899), as cited 
by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Rise of the City (New York, 1933), pp. 288 ff. 

*Schlesinger, Rise of the City, pp. 288 ff. By permission of The Macmillan 
Company, publishers. 

‘Ibid. 

*Tbid. 
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of United Workmen, the four embracing more than one-third of 
the entire lodge membership.® 

To account for this amazing expansion Arthur M. Schlesinger 
has declared that: 

For the average person no use of leisure so well suited 
his taste as that afforded by the ubiquitous fraternal orders. 
.. . In the large cities some form of organized commingling 
seemed called for to replace the spontaneous friendliness of 
small rural towns. Liberty and equality this generation was 
willing to take for granted, but fraternity filled a compelling 
human need. Moreover, the romantic opportunity to posture 
before a mystic brotherhood in all the glory of robe, plume 
and sword restored a sense of self-importance bruised by 
the anonymity of life amidst great crowds. If further in- 
ducement were needed, it was supplied by the provision made 
by most lodges for sickness and death benefits for their mem- 
bers.? 

Whatever explanation be offered, the fact was that the secret 
societies had become an important phenomenon on the American 
scene. They could not be ignored by anyone interested in social 
conditions in the United States. Least of all could they be ig- 
nored by the American bishops who were naturally concerned 
with the social conditions of the Catholics of the United States. 

The existence and constant increase of these societies presented 
the bishops of the country with a complicated problem in the 
middle of the eighties. The attraction of the fraternities operated 
no less for Catholics than for others. But the principles of the 
orders were at variance with the teachings of Catholicism and 
offered a threat to the faith of Catholics. Naturalism, rationalism, 
deism, religious rituals, oaths of secrecy and implicit obedience 
were not matters of indifferent nature and, therefore, the bishops 
could scarcely be neutral toward the societies that embraced 
them. But how were they to deal with these occult bodies? The 
norms of action laid down by the Holy See had been intended to 
apply primarily to the subversive and anti-clerical societies com- 
mon on the continent of Europe. But such norms were not ap- 
plicable in the United States, beyond one or two isolated instances ; 
the vast majority of the American bodies contained principles 

*Tbid. 

"Tbid. 
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that were objectionable on moral grounds, but they did not come 
under existing canonical legislation. The Second Plenary Council 
of Baltimore in 1866 had forbidden any condemnation of specific 
societies by name unless they were certainly subversive. This had 
prevented the bishops from taking any juridic action whatever to- 
ward all these societies which were morally reprehensible but not 
subversive. In other words, the heart of the problem was that the 
canonical legislation had not caught up with the developing situ- 
ation. The American bishops were in the very difficult position 
of being obliged in conscience to disapprove of and warn their 
people against the principles for which the societies stood, and at 
the same time, of being unable to take action against individual 
societies by name. Clearly, this situation could not go on in- 
definitely. 

In May, 1884, the Holy Office gave a norm by which the two 
classes of societies could be distinguished when it stated: 


Lest there should be any doubt when it comes to deciding 
which of these pernicious societies are subject to censure, 
and which are only prohibited, it is certain in the first place 
that the Masonic sect, and other sects of the same kind which 
machinate against the Church, or other legitimate authority, 
whether they do so openly, or clandestinely, or whether they 
demand an oath of secrecy, or not, are under excommuni- 
cation latae sententiae. 

Besides, there are also other prohibited sects, which are to 
be avoided under pain of grievous sin (sub gravis culpae 
reaiu), among which are especially to be considered all those 
that demand an oath of secrecy that may be revealed to no 
one, and absolute obedience to unknown leaders.® 


This was all very well but it did not revoke the decree of the 
1866 legislation of Baltimore which had declared: 


We do not wish that anyone in these Provinces, in any ecclesi- 
astical dignity whatever, should from now on condemn by 
name any society, unless it is certainly and beyond all doubt 
clear that it is one of those comprehended in the Pontifical 
Constitutions, insofar as they were interpreted by the Sacred 
Congregation of the Inquisition.® 


*Collectanea Sacrae Congregationis de Propaganda Fide (Rome, 1907), 
#1615, Decree of May 10, 1884. 
*Acta et Decreta Concilii Plenarii Secundti (Baltimore, 1894), p. 264. 
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A previous decree had quoted the interpretation of the Congre- 
gation of the Inquisition: 

In order that every occasion of doubt may be completely 
taken away, we wish here to promulgate the Decree of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Inquisition of August 15, 1846, 
already signified to some of us, by order of our most holy 
Father, by his Eminence the Prefect of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Propaganda, under date of July 13, 1865, whose 
tenor is as follows: “‘Secret societies, of which there is men- 
tion in the Pontifical Constitutions, are understood to be all 
those which propose anything against Church or State, 
whether or not they demand from their members an oath 
of secrecy.”’!° 

This old interpretation of 1846 had been broadened by the new 
one of 1884 which included the class of secret societies common 
in the United States. It referred to this class as “forbidden” 
societies “to be avoided under pain of grievous sin.” The Ameri- 
can bishops had warned repeatedly against such a class of socie- 
ties, but with the great growth of these bodies, specific action 
against them by name was increasingly necessary, yet the restric- 
tion imposed by the council of 1866 still stood in the way of such 
action. A change would have to come. 

Events were already moving toward a situation which would 
effect that change. For several years there had been efforts made 
by some of the American bisops to persuade their colleagues in 
the hierarchy that a plenary council should be held again in the 
United States, in order to deal with the serious problems that had 
arisen since 1866. These efforts bore fruit when, in 1883, Pope Leo 
XIII summoned the American archbishops to Rome to lay the 
plans for such a council. While there, the United States prelates 
dealt with the officials of the Congregation of Propaganda, Cardi- 
nals Simeoni and Franzelin, and Archbishop Jacobini. 

The American archbishops and their representatives were in 
session in Rome from November 13 to December 13, 1883, during 
which time the various problems confronting the American 
Church were aired and plans prepared for action on them in the 
council. Among the questions discussed at this gathering was 
that of the secret societies. On November 24 and again on No- 
vember 29 the problem was considered. 


~ “Ibid, p. 263. 
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At the earlier session, Archbishop Charles Seghers of Oregon 
City spoke of the many difficulties which the bishops found in 
making judgments on the individual societies. He remarked that 
it was most difficult to determine the true nature and character 
of individual societies because their members when questioned 
would, perhaps, not tell the whole truth. The archbishop added 
that Rome should give more specific rules to be applied to par- 
ticular societies. This drew from the cardinals of Propaganda the 
rejoinder that it was impossible for the Holy See to prescribe 
rules covering individual associations because it would need ac- 
curate and exact information about particular societies; the Holy 
See gave general criteria in order that a correct judgment might 
be made about individual societies." 

At a later session, on November 29, the question came up again. 
The Bishop of Vincennes, Francis S. Chatard, introduced the sub- 
ject by relating a number of facts about the societies in his diocese. 
He did not think they were good or to be tolerated. In particular, 
he singled out the Ancient Order of Hibernians and the Odd 
Fellows. This action moved some of the other prelates to declare 
that they could not concur in such a judgment, especially in re- 
gard to the Ancient Order, which had assisted the clergy and 
been of help to some bishops. To all this the cardinals replied 
that they could not give a judgment on these societies because the 
evil character of these bodies was not clear, but they went on to 
say that it would be well for the bishops themselves to consider 
the question in the coming council, perhaps by means of a com- 
mission of prudent men who should investigate all that per- 
tained to individual societies in order that a certain judgment 
could be finally reached. The cardinals also declared that Catholic 
organizations of workers should be commended in the council. 
After this, Bishop Edward Fitzgerald of Little Rock remarked 
that in his opinion it was not expedient to denounce or condemn 
secret societies because such action produced no good effect and 
only exposed the law and ecclesiastical authority to derision and 
contempt. To this the cardinals replied that they could not admit 
that opinion because in the first place, the Church was accustomed 
to condemn such societies wherever they were found; secondly, 


“Baltimore Cathedral Archives, 77-L-20: Minutes of the Roman Meet- 
ing of the American Archbishops, November 24, 1883. 
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because if the prohibition did not avail to correct the members of 
the societies, yet it did serve to prevent good Catholics from 
being deceived; and thirdly, because these prohibitions gave defi- 
nite rules to confessors for the direction of the faithful. 

After this reply of the officials of Propaganda, Archbishop 
Seghers asked what reply should be given to the Fenians who 
made use of the following argument: Censures have been inflicted 
on societies machinating against legitimate authority. But the 
English government in Ireland was not a legitimate authority, 
either by reason of origin or of exercise. Therefore, the Fenians 
working against the English government were not subject to 
censure. To this query the cardinals responded that whatever 
be the case concerning the origin of English rule over Ireland, 
the fact was that the English government had been for many cen- 
turies in peaceful possession of this rule, and, therefore, the 
Fenians could not lawfully work against such a government.!” 
This answer may well have raised further questions in the minds 
of some of the prelates who heard it, but there is no record of 
any objections made to it. 

The work of preparing the subject matter for the council com- 
pleted, the American Bishops returned home. As far as has been 
determined, the question of the secret societies was not raised 
again by the bishops before the council, doubtless since all were 
awaiting that gathering in order to discuss the problem. But the 
subject was not ignored in the meantime. In fact, it was brought 
out into the open in April, 1884, by the dean of American Catho- 
lic historians, John Gilmary Shea, writing in the American 
Catholic Quarterly Review on “The Coming Plenary Council of 
Baltimore.” In this article the distinguished historian of the 
American Church dealt at length with the problem of the socie- 
ties. He briefly reviewed the evolution of the “great question” 
since the first plenary council in 1852. In this connection, Shea 
revealed that besides the general condemnation of the Odd Fel- 
lows and the Sons of Temperance in the Fourth Provincial Coun- 
cil of Baltimore in 1840 on the grounds of secrecy, the same 
orders “have been specifically condemned (First New Orleans, 
decree 10; Second Plenary, Title 12, decree 511-514; First San 


“BCA, 77-L-20: Ibid., November 29, 1883. 
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Francisco, decree 10).” Likewise it had been provided that no 
member of a secret society could become a trustee of a church, by 
the Third Provincial Council of New York, in 1861, in its seventh 
decree, by the fourth decree of the Third Provincial Council of 
Cincinnati, in 1861, and by the fourth title of the Second Plenary 
Council. 

Shea gave an explanation of the great popularity attained by the 
secret orders. According to him, the ceremonial of the societies 
exercised a powerful attraction over many people and it was em- 
ployed to full benefit “so as to win and impress the weak-minded.” 
But it seemed to Shea that the main reason which drew candi- 
dates to the secret fraternities was the system of life-insurance 
benefits, which he explained in this manner: 


But a still more powerful attraction was the establishment 
in the lodges of a system of co-operative life insurance, by 
which in case of death assessments were made on all who 
joined the project, to pay the amount insured. As the pay- 
ment thus required was far less than the premiums demanded 
by ordinary life insurance companies, many became Free- 
masons in order to be able to insure with them. Other secret 
associations adopted the same system, and out of this grew 
mutual insurance cooperative associations which took the 
form of secret societies, but which, from the low rate at 
which insurance was given, became very popular. 


From all accounts it would certainly seem that Shea was correct 
in assigning the popularity of the societies mainly to their in- 
surance benefits. Yet one should hesitate to give too great em- 
phasis to this feature of the societies since their other attrac- 
tions did not cease to operate. Although one might argue that the 
rise of commercialized amusements provided other forms of es- 
capism, thereby lessening the lure of lodge-room knighthood, still 
the societies did not by that fact become merely insurance organi- 
zations. They still had their secrecy and their more-or-less- 
religious ritual. But with increasing emphasis on the insurance 
feature, the question arose, as Shea went on, 


whether Catholics could or could not avail themselves of the 
advantages thus afforded. Some regarded the oath of secrecy 
as only similar to that taken by directors of banks, etc., a 
mere pledge not to make known the private affairs of the 
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organization, others as an element which brought the whole 
system within the condemnation of the Church. 


The conclusion of this church historian is important and should 

be quoted in full: 
The whole subject has thus, from its manifold ramifications, 
become one of increasing difficulty to treat with sound and 
impartial justice. A meeting of the Episcopate of the whole 
country will tend greatly to bring about some plan, by which 
in future a uniform decision as to these frequently recurring 
questions may be attained, such as that of a permanent com- 
mittee of bishops and theologians, to whom it may be referred 
from time to time to investigate the facts in regard to each 
association, and give a decision, to be communicated to all 
the bishops in the country for their approval and acceptance.” 


Shea clearly saw the importance of conciliar action on the ques- 
tion and his suggestion for a permanent committee of bishops 
anticipated the action of the council. 

As the date for the great meeting approached, Archbishop Gib- 
bons, who was to preside at the sessions of the council in virtue of 
his appointment by Leo XIII as apostolic delegate to the gathering, 
was reminded of the problem of the societies by several significant 
letters that reached him. The first was from General William S. 
Rosecrans of the Grand Army of the Republic who announced that 
a committee of the order had been appointed to confer with 
Gibbons “with a view to have it officially known to all concerned 
that Catholics may lawfully, or rather that membership in the 
G. A. R. is licit to Catholics.” The rather tactless wording of 
this opening sentence made it look more like a demand than a 
request. The general followed it with an account of the nature of 
the order, disclaiming especially anything that savoured of se- 
crecy. He made the statement that the order “was never in 
theory, interest or spirit a Secret Society but the unskilful drafts- 
man of its organic laws having in mind those of Odd Fellowship 
and Masonry gave its ritual a tinge that way.” Then he went on 
to say that as soon as attention was called to it, the oath of mem- 
bership was abolished and in its place was substituted the prom- 


*John Gilmary Shea, “The Coming Plenary Council of Baltimore,” 
American Catholic Quarterly Review, IX (April, 1884), 349 ff. Italics by 
this writer. 
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ise “on the honor of a soldier” to fulfill the duties of fraternity, 
charity, and loyalty and not to make known the countersign or 
other secrets of the order unless required to do so “as a duty 
to God, his country, or himself.” 

Rosecrans concluded his letter with an appeal to the “liberality 
and even tenderness of the Church toward proper associations 
for mutual benefit and culture and enjoyment.” Some sign of this 
tenderness and liberality toward the order “would be a public in- 
struction as to the true spirit of God’s church eminently whole- 
some and useful in this country at this juncture.” 

Four years previously, General Rosecrans had written to Gib- 
bons to explain away the use of a religious ritual by the Grand 
Army. It is not difficult to understand the timing of this 
later letter: coming just a month before the council it was ap- 
parently an attempt to secure favorable action from the assembly, 
or at least to avert a condemnation which Rosecrans may have 
feared was impending against some of the societies. His final 
remark about the wholesomeness and usefulness of a gesture of 
liberality by the Church “at this juncture” may have been meant 
to suggest the ill effects that would follow for the Church if she 
took contrary action against the order. At any rate, whatever 
answer Gibbons saw fit to give to Rosecrans’ letter, certainly no 
action was taken for or against the Grand Army at that time. 

Another letter bearing on the general subject of secret socie- 
ties reached Gibbons in the weeks before the council and brought 
important instructions to him from Cardinal Simeoni, the Prefect 
of Propaganda. The latter called the attention of Gibbons and all 
the American bishops to the instruction of the Holy Office on the 
Masons, issued on May 10 of that same year, 1884. He spoke of 
the fact that the subject of secret societies had been discussed at 
the meeting of the American prelates in Rome the preceding year, 
but he then made it clear that the more recent instruction of 
the Holy Office altered the situation to some extent. In this con- 
nection Simeoni added that 

In reply to the third doubt of three proposed by Francis Silas 


Chatard, the Bishop of Vincennes, their Eminences the In- 
quisitors General have decreed that the most reverend arch- 


“BCA, 78-Q-2: W. S. Rosecrans to James Gibbons, Washington, D. C., 
October 2, 1884. 
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bishops and bishops of the United States of North America 
in the coming plenary council or in provincial synods should 
subject to examination both the societies named and those 
like them, and they should judge them according to the form 
of Instruction of the Holy Office of May 10, 1884.'® 


This letter was, indeed, important since it explicitly gave a norm 
by which the various secret societies were to be judged. This norm 
was the instruction of the preceding May that had made the dis- 
tinction between the subversive societies condemned under penal- 
ty of excommunication and those forbidden under pain of mortal 
sin by reason of their morally evil principles.1*® This was the first 
time the distinction had been applied to the American phase of 
the problem. The Holy Office had now decreed that the bishops 
of the United States were to make use of it in the coming plenary 
council and in their provincial synods as the norm by which to 
judge the various societies. But the question remained: did this 
free the American bishops from the restriction imposed by the 
Second Plenary Council by which they could not condemn by 
name any but subversive societies? Could they now take action 
against individual fraternities, mentioning them by name as for- 
bidden? The deliberations of the council would reveal what the 
bishops thought about the question. 

On November 9 the council opened in Baltimore with virtually 
all of the American hierarchy present. In the course of its dis- 
cussions the assembled prelates eventually got around to the sub- 
ject of secret societies. The question was discussed in great detail 
and many opinions and suggestions were offered on the various 
phases of the question. As he had done at Rome, Bishop Chatard 
of Vincennes declared that the Ancient Order of Hibernians should 
not be tolerated and he based his opinion on the declaration of 
the Congregation of the Propaganda.’7 This view was disputed 
by the Bishop of Grass Valley, Patrick Manogue, who asserted 
that in his diocese that society was quite different, its members 


“BCA, 78-Q-4: Giovanni Cardinal Simeoni to James Gibbons, Rome, Octo- 
ber 3, 1884. 

*’The text of this is given in translation on pp. 3 and 4 of this chapter 
and cited in footnote #8 above. 

“Acta et Decreta Concilii Plenarii Baltimorensis Tertii (Baltimore, 
1884). This volume contains the minutes of both the public and private 
sessions of the council. It is the source for the views and suggestions of 
individual bishops quoted hereafter in the text of this chapter. Pp. Ixxv ff. 
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all being good Catholics. Bishop John J. Kain of Wheeling, West 
Virginia, wished that the whole subject would be taken up and 
defined in provincial councils. But this idea did not please John 
Loughlin of Brooklyn, John Ireland of St. Paul, and John Lan- 
caster Spalding of Peoria, all of whom felt that a judgment could 
more safely and more securely be rendered by a plenary council. 
Moreover, as Richard Gilmour of Cleveland pointed out, the ques- 
tion had already been debated in the Provincial Council of Cin- 
cinnati and no united decision could be reached by the prelates 
assembled there. Archbishop Patrick J. Ryan of Philadelphia 
made it clear that he did not think well of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians. He thought there was not enough time for the 
council to consider the whole question adequately. It was also 
his view that the members of the Ancient Order should not be 
permitted to wear their insignia in church, as he said was done 
in some places. 

Some of the bishops expressed other views of the Ancient 
Order. Archbishop Joseph S. Alemany of San Francisco called 
attention to what he asserted was a reply of the Propaganda which 
he quoted as saying that the members of the Ancient Order were 
not to be disturbed. What his source was for this assertion cannot 
be determined. It is true that in 1865 an Irish newspaper had 
attributed the same statement to the Holy See in regard to the 
Fenians, but no instance of such action toward the Hibernians 
has yet come to light. 

Bishop Chatard replied to Alemany’s assertion by saying that a 
later investigation had revealed the evil nature of the Ancient 
Order. Who had made the investigation was not explained. 
Alemany in turn qualified his assertion by the statement that the 
members of the order were not to be disturbed, except in par- 
ticular cases of which the ordinary should be the judge. Bishop 
Manogue of Grass Valley remarked that he would deprecate a 
condemnation of the society, from which very many evils would 
follow. 

Bishop Spalding of Peoria made a strong plea for uniformity 
in whatever action was taken, to avoid giving scandal in the 
matter. For this purpose, he advised the designation of five or 
more archbishops who should form a permanent commission 
to deliberate prudently and accurately on this question and at 
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length to decide the matter in the name of the council. This sug- 
gestion was altered by Alemany of San Francisco who preferred 
that the commission be made up of all the archbishops. All the 
prelates approved this suggestion. This was to be a most important 
addition to the work of the council on the problem of the secret 
societies. 

Concerning the Hibernians, Bishop Gilmour of Cleveland ex- 
pressed a wish that each bishop who had them in his diocese 
should give his opinion of them. Bishop Stephen Ryan of Buffalo 
declared he was unwilling to keep them from the sacraments, if 
it were lawful to act otherwise. Yet in his diocese they were 
considered to be among the condemned societies. Following 
this Archbishop Williams of Boston proposed that the faculty 
of speaking out about the members of the Ancient Order and 
their character be given to each of the bishops. Fifty-seven of 
the prelates voted affirmatively for that proposal. This apparently 
alarmed the apostolic delegate, Archbishop Gibbons, who remind- 
ed the assembly that the mind of the Roman Pontiff was that 
the prelates should condemn no society rashly. 

After this reminder by Gibbons, the Bishop of Brooklyn, John 
Loughlin, stated that he had many members of this order in his 
diocese. Some of them had admitted that they received secrets 
or orders, which they called “goods,” from a secret and condemned 
society in Ireland, namely the Ribbonmen. These members, by 
means of money and legal advice, assisted their brothers in Penn- 
sylvania, many of whom had recently been hanged for their crimes 
committed secretly at the order of their leaders. The bishop wished 
that the members of the Ancient Order could be corrected, but he 
had scarcely any hope that it could be done. He asserted that 
they were most deceitful. If Rome had replied that they were not 
to be disturbed, this response had certainly been given only on 
the basis of what had been revealed to Rome. 

It is puzzling to find no denial of this repeated assertion that 
Rome had given such an answer to the question of the Ancient 
Order. No evidence of such action by the Holy See has been 
found, yet no one in the council challenged the assertion, if the 
minutes of the private sessions are to be accepted as complete. 

The views and statements of Bishop Loughlin were supported 
by Tobias Mullen, Bishop of Erie, who remarked that he had 
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the Ancient Order of Hibernians in his diocese and also another 
group of the same type who called themselves the Emeralds. They 
resisted ecclesiastical authority, yet if any priest showed favor 
toward them, they showered him with gifts and praise; but if 
he spoke against them, then they tried to make him unpopular 
among the people, or at least to lessen his authority in every possi- 
ble way. 

So far the Irish societies had received rather rough treatment 
in the council. But then a voice was raised to question all this hos- 
tility toward these Irish groups. Bishop Ireland of St. Paul spoke 
up, saying he wondered why there was such solicitude in look- 
ing for reasons to condemn the members of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians. He observed that they might deliberate as long as 
they pleased, but still the doubt would remain, whether or not 
they should be condemned. What did they, the bishops, know 
for certain about the Ribbonmen? How did it happen that so 
many excellent Catholics belonged to the society if they knew it 
was evil? 

This brought a reply from one of the most active opponents of 
the Hibernians, Bishop Chatard of Vincennes. He remarked that 
no one wished to condemn the members of the Ancient Order, 
unless obedience to the pontifical constitutions demanded it. No 
faith could be placed in their laws; some had admitted that there 
was a superior authority to which they were subject, of which 
there was no mention in their written regulations. 

At this point, Gilmour of Cleveland, in reply to a question by 
Williams of Boston, stated that he had forbidden them to wear 
their insignia in church. He had asked them to show him their 
secrets but they absolutely refused to do so. Yet they had prom- 
ised him that they would allow a priest at their meetings. Also, 
they had expressed a wish to be subject in the future to ecclesias- 
tical authority in the same way that other Catholic societies were. 
Furthermore, they stated that they did not wish to be involved 
in political affairs. Gilmour then gave as his opinion that the 
members of the A. O. H. who were as well disposed as this really 
wished to subject themselves to all the conditions imposed by 
the Church. Accordingly, he felt that three things should be re- 
quired of them: 1, that they entirely withdraw from dependence 
on the bond which bound them to their leaders in Europe; 
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2, that they submit to ecclesiastical authority and direction; and 
3, that the order as such should keep away from political activity. 

When Gilmour had finished, the apostolic delegate, Archbishop 
Gibbons, intervened in the discussion to tell the prelates that he 
had received letters from the delegates of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians by which they promised to observe all the conditions 
which the Church would impose upon them. Then Archbishop 
Patrick A. Feehan of Chicago made a detailed defense of the 
Ancient Order, praising its members highly. He said they had 
no other object than mutual assistance. They were Catholics in 
work and word, ready to obey the priests. Feehan said he knew 
no reason for which the society should be placed among the con- 
demned orders. Why should this, of so many societies, be chosen 
for condemnation? It was well known that the English treated 
the Irish harshly by means of laws and punishments; it was not 
just that this plenary council should imitate their example. 

The minutes of the private sessions do not tell the full story 
of Archbishop Feehan’s intervention in the case. From other 
sources it is clear that his action produced a dramatic climax in 
the council. His biographer interviewed Archbishop Ireland on 
the subject and secured from him a vivid account of the incident. 
Ireland told him: 


By your question you bring to mind what I consider one of 
the most interesting moments of the sessions and let me add 
it recalls one of the best speeches I ever listened to. I do not 
know whether it was my natural sympathy for Ireland and 
the A. O. H. or the surprise at the enthusiasm and eloquence 
of the usually silent man, but whatever it was, that speech 
I remember as one of the most eloquent that I have ever heard 
and I have in my time heard unusual speeches in Italian, 
French and English. 


Then Ireland continued by showing how the question of the 
Hibernians had arrived at a critical phase in the council. “The 
chamber was alive with strong emotions and the friends of the 
A. O. H. feared that some condemnation might be passed.” The 
debate appeared to be finished and the chairman was ready to 
put the motion when a voice that had not been previously heard 
asked for the attention of the chairman. 


Archbishop Feehan began in a smooth, low voice and took 
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up one by one the objections made to the A. O. H. and an- 
swered each one in a concise but striking manner. His voice 
increased in volume as he proceeded and his stature seemed 
to grow with his argument. We were all spell-bound, for we 
never dreamed that he possessed such power of explanation, 
refutation and sarcasm. Near the conclusion of his plea, he 
turned to the accusers of the Irish organization and told them 
that they neither understood the faith nor the loyalty of the 
members they had been accusing, and defied them to prove by 
a special committee of investigation the charges preferred. 
. . . When he had finished there was silence, and we felt 
there would be no condemnation or further discussion. The 
chairman waited a few minutes and then said: “If there is 
no objection, this question will be tabled,” and there was no 
objection to the suggestion. The A. O. H. can always be 
grateful to Archbishop Feehan, for his noble defense of them 
and their organization.8 


According to the minutes of the private sessions, the next move 
was made by the Bishop of Rochester, Bernard J. McQuaid, who 
proposed that three bishops be named to inquire into the nature 
and character of that society and report to the council. This pro- 
posal was acceptable to forty-eight of the prelates. Those nom- 
inated were Feehan of Chicago, Ryan of Philadelphia, and 
Alemany of San Francisco, to whom was joined, with the consent 
of all, Archbishop Gibbons. Finally Spalding of Peoria called 
attention to the points which he and the Archbishop of San 
Francisco had made about the necessity of having a permanent 
commission of all the archbishops who should investigate those 
societies about which there was doubt and make a judgment about 
them. All approved this plan. 

It was clear that the status of individual societies was not 
going to be determined in the council; as the private sessions had 
revealed, there was still too much doubt for that. The most the 
council could hope to do was to try to establish norms by which 
to judge the societies and institute a method by which investiga- 
tion could be made. The plan of having a permanent committee 
of all the archbishops to judge particular fraternities was to be the 
most significant action taken by the council on the subject of the 
secret societies. 


*Cornelius J. Kirkfleet, The Life of Patrick A. Feehan (Chicago, 1922), 
pp. 234 ff. 
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The decrees of the council included a considerable section on 
the fraternities. The prelates re-asserted the various instructions 
and decrees of the Roman Pontiffs and declared that they were 
to be enforced. They laid down some principles by which it 
could be distinguished whether a _ society was condemned 
(“damnata”) or forbidden (“vetita”). The latter type of societies 
were those enjoining secrecy in such a manner that it was not 
allowed to manifest anything to ecclesiastical authority, and like- 
wise those societies demanding an oath or promise of absolute 
and blind obedience. Those joining these forbidden groups were 
not to receive sacramental absolution until they should first leave 
the fraternities or at least seriously promise that they would 
do so.!® 

The decrees summarized the objections of the Holy See to the 
secret societies in general, repeating the traditional arguments. 
Then they treated the subject of the censures attached to the for- 
bidden societies, stating that those with a really religious cult, 
with ministers and religious ritual, incurred the censures imposed 
upon heretics and schismatics. This, of course, was making these 
societies the equivalent of false religions—a view which was ac- 
cepted by some theologians at the time.”° 

The text of the decrees reveals that the prelates feared the dis- 
tinction between condemned societies and forbidden. ones might be 
interpreted as meaning that the second class of fraternities was not 
really to be avoided. A rather lengthy exhortation to beware of 
such an error emphasized this fear of the hierarchy.24, One favor- 
able note that appeared without qualification was the question 
of the decree of the previous plenary council on organizations 
of workers. The text of the original decree was repeated without 
comment.?? | 

But the most important part of the decrees concerned the pro- 
cedure to be followed thereafter in deciding the status of any so- 
ciety. This section began as follows: 


Hereafter when it must be determined whether some society 


a et Decreta Concilti Plenarit Baltimorensis Tertii (Baltimore, 1886), 
p. . 

“Joseph Quigley, “Condemned Societies,” Unpublished licentiate thesis, 
Catholic University of America, Washington, 1926, p. 77. 

"Acta et Decreta (1886 ed.), p. 141. 

™Ibid., pp. 142-143. 
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falls in one of the classes indicated, let the bishops first in- 
quire, either personally or through other prudent men, about 
all things pertaining to that society, questioning the leaders 
and especially the members, and let them finally investigate 
and maturely consider particulars so that they can give a 
certain judgment based on the principles given above, and if 
they should find anything worthy of condemnation, let them 
investigate further whether this comes from the nature of 
the society itself or from the circumstances of times, places 
or persons associated with the society.” 


These directions were immediately followed with the re- 
statement of the prohibition of the previous plenary council 
against the condemning ‘‘in these provinces” of any society by 
name “unless it is certainly and beyond all doubt clear that it 
is one of those which are comprehended by the Pontifical Con- 
stitutions.” Within brackets after “constitutions” the words “aut 
aliis documentis Sedis Apostolicae’ were added by the council of 
1884 but the important phrase of the previous council was omitted 
from its position before the verb at the end of the sentence; this 
phrase had qualified the notion of the “Pontifical Constitutions” 
by adding “prout a Sacra Congregatione Inquisitione applicatae 
sunt.” This phrase had referred to an interpretation given by the 
Holy Office under which secret societies mentioned in the pontifi- 
cal constitutions were declared to be those militating against 
Church or State. But in the same year in which the Third Plenary 
Council met the Holy Office had given another instruction or 
interpretation which had distinguished between two classes of 
secret societies, those condemned because of subversive purposes 
and those forbidden because of their oath of secrecy or of absolute 
obedience. This new interpretation obviously superseded the pre- 
vious one, since it provided a norm by which to classify societies 
in the United States, something the previous instruction had 
failed to do. 

In brief, the change was this: the council of 1866 had limited 
condemnation to societies certainly subversive; the action in 1884 
widened the scope by making condemnation applicable to socie- 
ties included in the pontifical constitutions “or other documents of 
the Holy See.” The substitution of the latter phrase for the much 


*Tbid., p. 143. 
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more restrictive phrase of 1866, which had limited condemnation 
to subversive fraternities, implicitly included the recent instruc- 
tion of the Holy Office recognizing two types of societies. In 
other words, the juridic action of formally denouncing by name 
some particular fraternity could now be taken against that class 
of societies per se forbidden because of oaths of secrecy or blind 
obedience. This class had been excluded from condemnatory 
action in 1866, despite the fact that virtually all of the secret 
orders in the United States belonged to this group. At last the 
legislation had caught up with the existing situation ; the hamper- 
ing restriction of the Second Plenary Council had been in effect 
eliminated. This was an important advance. 

To make certain that uniform action would be taken toward the 
societies and to eliminate the scandal of toleration in one diocese 
and disapproval in another, the ultimate decision to condemn any 
society was taken from the hands of the individual bishops. This 
power was henceforth vested in a commission composed of all 
the American archbishops. Their decision would have to be 
unanimous; otherwise, the matter would have to be referred to 
the Holy See for solution. On this new and important point the 
decrees read as follows: 

In order to avoid confusion of discipline which happens with 

great scandal to the faithful and harm to ecclesiastical authori- 

ty when the same society is condemned in one diocese and 
tolerated in another, we do not wish that any society be 
condemned by name, as falling into one of the classes men- 
tioned, before the Ordinary shall refer it to the commission 
which we now constitute for the purpose of judging cases of 
this kind and which shall be made up of all the archbishops 
of these provinces. But if it does not seem to all of them 
that a society should be condemned, recourse must be had to 


the Holy See for a certain judgment and to keep uniform 
discipline in our provinces.?4 


This, as we have said, was the distinctly new contribution of 
the Third Plenary Council, viz., this decision to make the arch- 
bishops the arbiters of the question of the societies. The council 
had ruled that the non-subversive secret societies common in 
America could be condemned by name if the archbishops unani- 


*Tbid., pp. 143-144. 
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mously agreed that particular fraternities merited such denuncia- 
tion. This gave the whole matter a decidedly new turn. It took 
the problem out of the era of repeated warnings and failure to 
act, and brought it to a point at which solution would be possi- 
ble and likely. 

The fathers of the council of 1884 did not stop there. They went 
on to speak of respectable societies existing for mutual benefit, 
protection, recreation, or cultural development. They urged the 
bishops to institute and promote workers’ and other societies of 
Catholics who should have the advice and guidance of the clergy. 
Likewise, they ordered that societies for youth should be started 
in every parish. Then they called for groups to perform the spir- 
itual and corporal works of mercy. Great commendation was 
given by the bishops of the council to the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith and the support of the faithful for its mission- 
ary work was urged. 

The pastoral letter issued at the close of the council naturally 
did not fail to treat the question of forbidden societies. In fact, 
much space in the pastoral letter was devoted to this subject. The 
bishops mentioned at the outset of this section that the widespread 
tendency to unite in societies was in accord with the spirit of the 
Church, “whose aim, as indicated by her name Catholic, is to 
unite all mankind in brotherhood.” Likewise, they pointed out 
that this: tendency was in accord also with the spirit of Christ, 
“who came to break down all walls of division, and to gather all 
in the one family of the one heavenly Father.” In a paragraph 
full of consideration for human weakness and proneness to error, 
the fathers of the council then pointed out that there are “few ten- 
dencies which have not their dangers.” Men may band together 
to carry out evil and dangerous as well as good and useful pur- 
poses. Yet, as they said, this did not necessarily imply deliberate 
malice. “Honest but weak human nature is apt to be so taken up 
with one side of a question as to do injustice to the other.” But 
no honest intention could justify a means evil in itself. Hence, 
before entering any society, a man should satisfy himself that its 
end and means were consistent with truth, justice, and conscience. 

The Church should be the surest guide in such a matter. Her 
decision should be final. The Catholic should remember, the 
bishops said, that worldly advantages from membership in a con- 
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demned order would be a poor substitute for membership in the 
Church of Christ. If he were inclined to join a society not con- 
demned by the Church, he should first satisfy himself that it 
was a lawful society. 

At this point, the bishops proceeded to enumerate the marks of 
societies considered unlawful, even though not condemned. Secre- 
cy. they said, created a presumption against a society. But it is 
to be noted that they did not assert that secrecy was proof of 
evil; their point was that secrecy created a presumption against 
societies employing it ‘‘and it rests with them to prove that there 
is nothing evil in them.” If this secrecy were to bind the mem- 
bers even when rightly questioned by competent authority, then 
“such a society puts itself outside the limits of approval.” No one 
could be a member of it and be admitted to the sacraments of 
the Catholic Church. The pastoral pointed out that the same was 
true of any organization requiring its members to bind themselves 
by an oath of blind obedience, since such an oath would be con- 
trary to reason and conscience. If a society were to work or plot, 
in open or in secret, against the Church or civil authority, Catho- 
lics who belonged to it would be excommunicated. 

The bishops had stated the position of the Church clearly, trans- 
lating the mind of the council into warnings easily understood by 
the laity. To the rules already given, they felt it necessary to add 
the admonition of the Second Plenary Council which had urged 
care lest workers’ societies commit any of the evils of condemned 
fraternities or be guilty of injustices against employers. Finally, 
the fathers of the council added a note of warning to the clergy: 

But while the Church is thus careful to guard her children 
against whatever is contrary to Christian duty, she is no less 
careful that no injustice should be done to any association, 
however unintentionally. While therefore the Church, be- 
fore prohibiting any society, will take every precaution to 
ascertain its true nature, we positively forbid any pastor, or 
other ecclestiastic, to pass sentence on any association or to 
impose ecclesiastical penalties or disabilities on its members 
without the previous explicit authorization of the rightful 
authorities. 

After this section on the forbidden societies, the bishops de- 
voted attention to an appeal for support of Catholic societies 
Their entreaty amounted to a plea for what is today called Catho- 
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lic Action: “Not only should the pastors of the Church be hard 
at work in building up ‘the spiritual house,’ ‘the tabernacle of God 
with men,’ but every hand among the people of God should share 
in the labor.” They mentioned parish sodalities, confraternities, 
the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, the Holy Child- 
hood, the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, Catholic temperance 
groups, organizations for Catholic youth, and beneficial and “kin- 
dred associations of Catholic workingmen.”* 

The appearance of this pastoral letter pleased John Gilmary 
Shea greatly and not the least feature to win his admiration was 
the section on the secret societies. The degree of his approval 
was evident when he wrote: 

The great question of authorized and forbidden societies is 

brought to a position where its solution is easy, and the 

words of the Pastoral ought to be at the head of the editorial 


page of every Catholic newspaper, and in every prayer-book 
and catechism used by the faithful.?® 


Recalling that Shea himself had proposed, seven months before 
the council, that there be formed “a permanent committee of 
bishops and theologians, to whom it may be referred from time 
to time to investigate the facts in regard to each association, and 
give a decision,” perhaps Shea’s advice had contributed directly 
to the fact that the council decided to do precisely that. The major 
decision of the council on the subject of secret societies appears 
to have been shaped in advance by the suggestion of the highly- 
esteemed historian of the Catholic Church in the United States. 

At last the whole question had been brought close to solution. 
A great advance had been made over the work of the previous 
plenary council. The Holy See had greatly assisted this advance 
by its recognition of the two main classes of secret societies some 
months before the council, embodied in the instruction of the Holy 
Office of May 10, 1884. This had supplied both a guide and a 
stimulus to the American Bishops who were to meet in council. 

When the great meeting ended on December 7, 1884, at Balti- 
more, the problem of the societies had not been solved. But 


*Peter Guilday (Ed.), The National Pastorals of the American Hierar- 
chy, 1792-1919 (Washington, 1923), pp. 256-262. 

*J. G. Shea, “The Pastoral Letter of the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore,” American Catholic Quarterly Revicw, X (January, 1885), 17. 
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machinery for dealing with it adequately had at last been estab- 
lished. Henceforth the numerous doubts and difficulties regarding 
the various fraternities could be submitted to the commission of 
archbishops for decision. With their unanimous approval, formal 
action of denunciation could now be taken against societies which 
of their nature were forbidden to Catholics. It looked as if the 
long-existing problem of the stand of the Catholic Church on the 
secret orders in the United States was at last about to be settled. 








CHAPTER V 


THE COMMITTEE AT WorRK 


It might have been expected that the method established by 
the Third Plenary Council for dealing with secret societies 
would have been put to use soon after the end of the deliberations 
in Baltimore. The council had made clear how many problems 
on this subject were pressing for solution. Yet, as far as it can be 
determined, no immediate appeals were made to the committee 
of archbishops regarding any particular society. The reason for 
this was probably that the new method of dealing with the ques- 
tion could not be invoked before the decrees of the council were 
approved by the Holy See. 

Early in 1885, however, the question of individual societies 
began to enter again the correspondence of Archbishop Gibbons. 
On January 18, 1885, Bishop Richard Gilmour of Cleveland sent 
the Baltimore prelate a “Commercial in which it is stated that the 
A. O. Hibernians are mixed with the clan-na-gael and Fenians.” 
Gilmour expressed his doubts of the truth of such statements, 
yet he did think that more should be learned about the Board of 
Erin, especially in view of the fact that this group “was the sus- 
pending power of the late President elected at the convention 
of the A. O. H. held here last summer. Who is this ‘Board of 
Erin’ and what is its power that it can so patently step to the 
front?’’? Clearly the Bishop of Cleveland was alarmed by the 
specter of some secret group hovering in the background of the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians and controlling it. 

Two weeks later Bishop James Healy of Portland, Maine, wrote 
to Gibbons asking him to exact from the Grand Army of the 
Republic a copy of their oath. He told the Archbishop of Balti- 
more that “there is an oath and yet all my efforts cannot extract 
it from any member here.” Healy added, somewhat pointedly, 
that “were I of the Committee on Secret Societies, I would ask 
General Rosecrantz [sic] to produce it.”” He added that he was con- 
vinced that the general, and perhaps many of his early associates, 
did not take the oath “now exacted.”* Two months later Healy 


1Baltimore Cathedral Archives, 79-B-6: Richard Gilmour to James 


Gibbons, Cleveland, January 18, 1885. 
*BCA, 79-D-2: James Healy to James Gibbons, Portland, Maine, Febru- 


ary 2, 1885. 
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wrote again to Gibbons to ask if any decision had been reached in 
the matter of the Grand Army. He told the Baltimore prelate 
that he was still unable to “prevail upon any member here to show 
me the oath.” As the “Encampment” of the Grand Army was to 
take place in Portland, Bishop Healy wanted “to know if possi- 
ble, the decision of the Episcopal Committee.” He also had a few 
words to add about the Hibernians, declaring that “one of my 
priests reports that the Chaplain, if such there be, cannot attend 
all the meetings, cannot witness the initiation of a member; in 
fact, he is a partner very much limited.” 

Several days before Healy addressed Gibbons, Bishop Winand 
Wigger of Newark had written to Michael A. Corrigan, the Co- 
adjutor-Archbishop of New York, on the subject of the Grand 
Army. “Have the Archbishops come to any conclusion about the 
standing of this society?” he asked Corrigan. “Do they condemn 
this society, or do they think it advisable to be neutral, neither 
opposing nor approving it?’ 

From this correspondence it would appear that the two socie- 
ties requiring attention immediately after the council of 1884 were 
the Grand Army of the Republic and the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians. This fact was to become clearer as time went on and more 
and more inquiries were made about the two groups. Thus, on 
April 23, 1885, the rector of the North American College in 
Rome, Monsignor Denis J. O’Connell, wrote to Archbishop Gib- 
bons, telling him that “Archbishop Corrigan sends me a commis- 
sion to gather information on the Grand Army of the Republic.” 
O’Connell added that he hoped to point out to Corrigan prudently 
that the “rule is to refer to the American Committee first and there 
is no use in acting otherwise at once.’”® Just two weeks earlier, 
O’Connell had reported to Gibbons the result of a talk he had 
held with Archbishop Sepiacci of Propaganda on the subject of 
the decrees of the Baltimore Council. According to O’Connell, 
the Propaganda official was satisfied with the chapter on the Socie- 
ties. “He strongly approved of the plan of referring the question 
of doubtful societies first to the Archbishops. He said some 


cee 79-I-16: James Healy to James Gibbons, Portland, Maine, April 
‘BCA, 79-I-14: Winand Wigger to Michael A. Corrigan, South Orange, 
New Jersey, April 9, 1885. 
°"BCA, 79-J-16: Denis O’Connell to James Gibbons, Rome, April 23, 1885. 
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bishops see Freemasons in everything, and some never see them 
anywhere.”® The Roman archbishop apparently made no allusion 
to the societies that were disturbing the minds of the American 
bishops. 

In May of the same year, a local unit of the A. O. H. in 
Illinois addressed a petition to their ecclesiastical superior, John 
L. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria. They asked him for a decision on 
the standing of their order. “We sincerely hoped some action 
would be taken by the Council of Baltimore that would decide 
the fate of the Ancient Order of Hibernians in America.” They 
went on to tell Spalding that they desired to conform to all the 
requirements of the Church. It appeared that the immediate reason 
for their request was the fact that they had been refused per- 
mission by the local pastor when they sought to go to Mass in 
full regalia on the Sunday designated for their annual communion. 
The pastor “kindly but firmly refused,” saying that “until you 
would order it so he could not or would not allow it.” The 
author of the letter stated that despite the love of the members 
for the order, they wished to know if the A. O. H. was wrong. 
“Anything would be better than our present condition.” The 
group in whose name the letter was written promised that “should 
you see fit to condemn it we will submit cheerfully, no matter 
what sacrifice it may cause our wishes.” Bishop Spalding could 
scarcely fail to approve such sentiments or the final statement : 
“We believe it will be better for all concerned to have a decision 
on the question that we may know what to do.”? 

Spalding’s answer to this request consisted of two sentences: 
“All questions concerning societies were referred by the Balti- 
more council to a Committee of Archbishops, of which Archbishop 
Gibbons of Baltimore is chairman. Any questions you may have 
to ask should be submitted to him.”® Why he chose to give such 
an answer cannot be determined, nor why he referred his inquirer 
to Gibbons. The council had legislated that the individual bishops 
were to call upon the committee of archbishops to investigate 
doubtful societies; it had not decreed that individual bishops were 


*BCA, 79-I-13: Denis O’Connell to James Gibbons, Rome, April 12, 1885. 

"BCA, 79-L-3: John McLernan, Secretary, Galesburg Division, Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, to John L. Spalding, Galesburg, Illinois, May 23, 1885. 

SBCA, 79-L-16: John L. Spalding to John McLernan, Peoria, Illinois, 
May 28, 1885. 
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not to study the question beforehand. Yet, since nothing had yet 
been decided about the Hibernians, there was little that the Bishop 
of Peoria could say by way of direct answer to the questions 
put to him. 

The year 1886 was to see greatly increased attention given to 
the secret societies. As far as the problem was concerned, it was 
to be largely a year of gathering information. Individuals were 
writing to bishops to ask the standing of certain orders; bishops 
were corresponding with one another to ask the same thing; arch- 
bishops were questioning the societies. Thus, the deputy sheriff of 
Brown County, Ohio, wrote to Archbishop Elder of Cincinnati 
regarding the Odd Fellows. Although a Catholic, this man, 
Joseph W. Helbling, had joined the order at the prompting of 
another Catholic. The latter, “who belongs to the Grand Army 
of the Republic, the Patrons of Husbandry, the Ancient Order 
of United Workmen, and the Ancient Order of Hibernians,” had 
told Helbling that “the Plenary Council of Baltimore granted per- 
mission to any of the faithful, with the requisite qualifications to 
become members of the G. A. R.” This did not entirely satisfy 
him, so he asked the archbishop if one could be a Catholic and 
an Odd Fellow, mentioning that he was ready to withdraw from 
the latter society if the Church forbade membership in it. He also 
asked Elder “where the line is drawn between objectionable and 
permissible orders.’’ He added that his Catholic informant had 
told him the difference lay in the obligation of secrecy: “He said 
the Church allows no one to become a member of any organiza- 
tion where an oath of secrecy is required, but grants permission 
to enter where only a pledge is made. A pledge is all that is 
required of an Odd Fellow.’ 

To this letter Archbishop Elder replied: “I am sorry to say to 
you that I believe the Odd Fellows is one of the secret societies 
expressly condemned by the Church.’’!° 

A later letter from Helbling to the archbishop refers to one 
from Elder of which no trace has been found. From Helbling’s 
second letter we learn that Elder had asked him if he would 


*Archdiocesan Archives of Cincinnati, Letter-Box of 1886: Joseph 
Helbling to William H. Elder, Georgetown, Ohio, March 22, 1886. 

“AAC, Letter-Box of 1886: William Elder to Joseph Helbling, Cincin- 
nati, April 2, 1886. 
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be “permitted when questioned by a competent authority to make 
known the doings of the organization without violating a pledge.” 
To this question he said he hardly knew how to reply, inasmuch 
as nothing had transpired in the lodge room that he thought would 
violate his pledge were he to tell, except the ceremony of con- 
ferring degrees. He added, in defense of the order, that it could 
not properly be called a secret society but a “society with secrets.” 
‘Then he attempted to show that secrecy characterized other kinds 
of social meetings: a caucus of politicians, a meeting of church 
officers, even the family circle “has secrets unknown to all but 
its members. So is the brotherhood of Odd Fellows.” 

Elder had likewise asked: “Are you required to obey in all 
things?” To this Helbling replied in the negative and went on 
to illustrate the high moral tone of Odd Fellow teaching. He con- 
cluded: “I am either no Odd Fellow and unacquainted with the 
organization, or the Church has no good grounds to forbid enter- 
ing it... . I predict at no distant day every order will come from 
under the ban of the Church.”!? 

Several weeks later a letter from the Archbishop of Cincinnati 
stated his conviction that the Odd Fellows was “one of the secret 
societies condemned by the Church.” But he added that some per- 
sons whose opinion he respected did not agree with this view. 
Therefore, lacking certainty, he did not wish to put Helbling under 
a doubtful obligation until he had decided the matter “absolutely.” 
In the meantime, Elder told Helbling, “If you are fully resolved 
to obey the Church, when you do know the decision, I authorize 
any priest to admit you to the Sacraments for this one occasion 
of fulfilling the Easter precept.”!? 

Within another month Archbishop Elder came to a definite con- 
clusion on the standing of the Odd Fellows. Accordingly he 
communicated this decision to his inquirer: 


Having made the enquiries which I purposed, I find that the 
Society of Odd Fellows has been condemned by the Church 
expressly, by name, consequently it is mot lawful for any 
Catholic either to join, or continue being a member if he 
has joined them; and consequently anyone, who is a member, 


“AAC, Letter-Box of 1886: Joseph Helbling to William Elder, George- 
town, Ohio, April 9, 1886. 

*A AC, Letter-Box of 1886: William Elder to Joseph Helbling, Cincin- 
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cannot be admitted to Holy Communion, nor receive absolu- 
tion in the Sacrament of Penance, until he positively re- 
nounces his connection with them.'* 


While the Archbishop of Cincinnati had been engaged in reach- 
ing a decision on the standing of the Odd Fellows, his colleague 
in New York, Archbishop Corrigan, had been questioning the 
Hibernians. On March 18, 1886, he had sent a list of questions 
to the New York State Secretary of the Ancient Order. This 
man, Michael J. Flynn, replied on March 23, giving in his letter 
the text of each of the archbishop’s questions as well as his an- 
swers in the name of the A. O. H. Corrigan had asked, first: 

Are you, Gentlemen, members of the A. O. H. competent 

and empowered, from your rank in the order, and from your 

knowledge of its Constitution, and its workings, to give full, 
and accurate information to the undersigned, of all facts 
necessary to give him, and the other Bishops of the United 

States, in forming a correct judgment ? 


The State Secretary of the Hibernians answered simply: “Yes, 
a.” 

Then Corrigan had asked: “Are you bound by Oath—or word 
of honor—to withold even from legitimate Ecclesiastical authori- 
ty, information with regard to your Order which said authority 
may feel authorized to ask?’ The reply to the question was 
“No, Sir.” 

The archbishop next asked about the constitution in use in the 
order: “Has your Order two Constitutions or two Rituals, one 
for the general information of the members, and another printed, 
written or oral, for the upper or more restricted membership of 
the Order?” To this query Flynn replied: 


There is only one Constitution and one Ritual. The Officers 
and Members are on an equality. There is only one grade 
in our Order. The humble members, national, state and coun- 
ty officers are initiated in the same manner. There is no 
unwritten law in the A. O. H. 


The following question dealt with the subject of the Board of 
Erin, that mysterious group in Great Britain which allegedly ex- 
ercised remote control over the Hibernian organization in the 


*AAC, Letter-Box of 1886: William Elder to Joseph Helbling, Cincin- 
nati, May 25, 1886. 
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United States. Corrigan asked: “Is the A. O. H. in these United 
States an independent organization, or are they directed by, or 
owe allegiance to any other organization, existing in some place 
or country outside the United States?” Flynn answered: “The 
A. O. H. is an entirely independent organization. Also, the 
A. O. H. owes no allegiance to any organization in any part of 
the world outside of these United States.” 

Then came a question relating to the factor which had aroused 
the suspicion of a number of prelates toward the Hibernians: “Ts 
the A. O. H. affiliated to other organizations such as the Mollie 
Maguires, Ribbonmen, Clannagael, etc., or is the A. O. H. so 
associated with the above-named societies that it is bound or 
influenced by their spirit, actions, or laws?’ Flynn answered 
categorically: “The A. O. H. is not affiliated with any organiza- 
tion in existence. The A. O. H. is not governed nor influenced 
by any organization, no matter what its name or title may be.” 
Corrigan next asked if there was any obligation in the order which 
bound the members to carry out commands which conflicted with 
the law of God. The secretary denied that there was. Then he 
also denied that the order had “anything to do with politics home 
or foreign.” 

At this point Corrigan returned to the subject of the Board 
of Efin: “From whom does the A. O. H. get its passwords and 
what is the power of said directory?” His question was answered 
as follows: 


All passwords in use by the A. O. H. are received from the 
National Officers, and are made by the National Officers in 
these United States. The A. O. H. receives no instructions 
from any source outside these United States. The power of 
said directory is nothing more or less than as explained in 
Sections 4 and 5, on page 5 of the Constitution, adopted 
at the National Convention, held in Cleveland, Ohio, May 
16, 1884. Said Constitution, Most Rev. Sir is in your posses- 
sion. 


The power of the directory had been explained in the constitu- 
tion as allowing its members to assist the national officers in 
adjusting all “questions of National importance,’ and their de- 
cisions were to be final unless reversed by the following national 
convention. The members of the directory were to approve and 
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hold the bonds of the “National Treasurer’ and the “National 
Secretary.” The national directors and the national officers were 
to have power to fill vacancies caused by the removal of any of 
their number. All this was cited for the benefit of the archbishop. 

The latter then asked if the Ancient Order had any other object 
than benevolence, to which question a negative answer was given. 
Following this, Corrigan’s final question asked: “In what consists 
the secrecy and for what object is there the mystery that sur- 
rounds the A. O. H.?” The state secretary of the order replied: 
“The only secrecy is that we do not permit persons outside of 
our order, except the Roman Catholic clergy, to know our work- 
ings.” 

These answers were followed by a statement attesting their 
truthfulness and declaring further that “The Constitution, By-laws 
and Ritual of our order in your possession are the only docu- 
ments we have, all reports to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
Finally, petition was made for a chaplain for the order. Then the 
whole document closed with an expression of sentiments of re- 
spect, resignation, and obedience to the ultimate decision of the 
archbishop.!4 

It is noteworthy that these searching questions were prepared 
by Bishop Bernard McQuaid of Rochester and Bishop Richard 
Gilmour of Cleveland.!° McQuaid sent the questions to Corri- 
gan, at the latter’s request. The document listed them as “points 
of information to be obtained from the A. O. H. by the Committee 
of Archbishops appointed by the Council before rendering a de- 
cision that the members of said order are not to be disturbed.”’!® 
McQuaid had been greatly interested in securing action by the 
Third Plenary Council on the Hibernians. “TI sought the assist- 
ance of the Council in putting an end to diversity of conduct on 
the part of bishops towards the A. O. H. The Council chose in 
preference to bury the business where I am inclined to think it 
will be buried.’’?* His impatience with the failure of the council to 


“New York Archdiocesan Archives, E-T: Michael J. Flynn to Michael 
A. Corrigan, New York City, March 23, 1886. 

*Frederick J. Zwierlein, The Life and Letters of Bishop McQuaid 
(Rochester, 1926), II, 378. 

*Thid., II, 379. 

“Tbid., II, 378, quoting letter in NYAA: Bernard McQuaid to Michael 
A. Corrigan, Rochester, March 15, 1886. 
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decide the question of the Hibernians on the spot apparently 
stemmed from his firm conviction that the Ancient Order was 
not a wholesome group. In the letter already cited, he told Cor- 
rigan: “Archbishops Hughes and McCloskey disapproved of the 
Order and would lend it no countenance. The Order is affiliated 
with a foreign secret Order of a dangerous character.”!® Conse- 
quently, it is not difficult to understand his impatience at the fail- 
ure of the council of 1884 to settle the question. “The Baltimore 
Council might have settled promptly and honorably in a short 
time, had not its proposed action been hindered by the amazing 
speech of the Archbishop of Chicago.”’!® 

Despite his suspicion of the Hibernians, however, Bishop Mc- 
Quaid was satisfied with the answers they gave to the questions 
put to them by Corrigan. He wrote to his friend and confidant, 
Bishop Gilmour, to tell him this, adding that Corrigan intended 
to have the questions and answers printed and placed before the 
archbishops for consideration and action. Then he told the Bishop 
of Cleveland that he had suggested to Corrigan to submit the ques- 
tions and answers to him (Gilmour) before sending them to the 
printer. “You might anticipate a point of danger and note a 
loop hole of escape, not noticed by another.” 

Accordingly, Corrigan sent the answers to Gilmour. “After 
careful examination, the Bishop of Cleveland also expressed his 
satisfaction with the answers of the A. O. H.’’*! He wrote to 
Bishop McQuaid: 

If now they will accept a chaplain or ecclesiastical director 

for their central and ruling council, I think they might and 

should be dealt with. This the more, as the Clan-na-gael ele- 
ment is separated from the better part of the organization. 

This latter should, and I think could be more judiciously 

managed by a kind and able Director, but he should be more 

strictly loyal to the Church, and . . . not let false issues or 


nationalism influence his acts. If now we can only get the 
archbishops to push the matter as it should be, something will 


*Tbid., II, 378. 
*[bid., II, 379, citing excerpt of letter in NYAA: Bernard McQuaid 
to Michael A. Corrigan, Rochester, March 25, 1886. 

*Ibid., II, 380, quoting letter in Cleveland Diocesan Archives, No. 4, 
No. A, Bishops from 1872-1888: Bernard McQuaid to Richard Gilmour, 
Rochester, March 26, 1886. 

"Tbid., II, 381. 
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be done. A clear, distinct answer has been given, and a clear 
desire to conform to proper and judicious guidance given. 
It is for the archbishops and bishops now to speak. 

I may add, this Clan-na-gael wing met its first fair defeat here 
in Cleveland, when A. Sullivan was so woefully wiped out 
by the loyal members of the society. I have thought better 
of the order since that, and now believe they can be brought 
into Catholic lines, a thing very much to be worked for by 
all of us. They are too valuable a body to be rudely dealt 
with. Better prune than cut off.?? 


The Clan-na-gael was a mysterious group that had been affili- 
ated with the Ancient Order for some years, although it has not 
been possible to determine how long. The society was founded 
in the United States in 1869 to secure Home Rule for Ireland. 
It drew to itself the more active spirits in the Fenian movement 
when that group waned.?3 Lepper in his Famous Secret Societies 
maintains that the most authentic account of the Clan-na-gael 
was given by the British spy, Thomas Beach, who had joined the 
Fenians under the name of Henri LeCaron. This man stated that 
the order, originally known as the United Brotherhood, required 
the members to keep secret all knowledge of the order and its 
proceedings. This obligation was imposed under a most solemn 
oath whose violation was punishable by death. LeCaron also 
declared that a Masonic form of ritual was adopted and terrorising 
penalties were used.?* It cannot be exactly established at what 
time the order became associated with the Hibernians, but in 
January, 1885, Bishop Gilmour sent Archbishop Gibbons a news- 
paper “in which it is stated the A. O. H. are mixed with the Clan- 
na-gael and Fenianism.’’”* Yet it was apparently at the Cleveland 
convention of the Hibernians in 1884 that the break between 
them and, the Clan-na-gael was effected. At any rate, the sever- 
ing of ties with the Board of Erin and the Clan-na-gael satisfied 
Corrigan, McQuaid, and Gilmour. The Ancient Order did seem 
to be freeing itself from bad company. 





———s 


=[bid., II, 381, quoting letter in Cleveland Diocesan Archives, Letters 
Vol. V, October 3, 1884 to January 11, 1887: Richard Gilmour to Bernard 
McQuaid, Cleveland, March 30, 1886. 

wry Preuss, A Dictionary of Secret Societies (St. Louis, 1924), 
pp. 71-72. 

“John H. Lepper, Famous Secret Societies (London, 1932), pp. 282-283. 

*Zwierlein, op. cit., II, 382. 
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Archbishop Corrigan wrote on March 26, 1886, to Gibbons 
to tell him about his dealings with the Ancient Order. He told 
the Archbishop of Baltimore that they had twice called on him 
recently to obtain some kind of approval and that they had an- 
swered satisfactorily a number of questions which he had put to 
them. Corrigan told Gibbons he was thinking of having the ques- 
tions and answers printed and forwarded to all the archbishops 
before the meeting of the Bishops of the Province of New York 
the following month, “in order to come to some uniform method of 
dealing with them.” He went on to relate to Gibbons that “It 
seems the greater part of the A. O. H. has now withdrawn its 
allegiance from the Foreign Directory, known as the ‘Board of 
Erin,’ so that one of the chief obstacles in the way of counte- 
nancing the Order has thus been removed.” He hastened to add at 
once that “I do not presume to decide anything in my own 
authority, but merely contemplate taking measures looking for- 
ward to a decision in. future.”® 

A week later Corrigan received a letter from Gilmour giving 
his views of the answers of the Hibernians. The Bishop of 
Cleveland was favorably impressed and he felt that “If they are 
as true in practice as they are explicit in form, it seems to me they 
could and should be recognized.” Gilmour’s one reservation was 
in regard to the Clan-na-gael element. If this group “could be 
cut off, I would be willing to deal with the organization, looking 
at it from what it is here.” Speaking of the break that had oc- 
curred in the convention in Cleveland in 1884 between the Ancient 
Order and the Clan-na-gael, Gilmour said: “If this break could 
be widened and the clan-na-gael kept out, I think the rest could 
be managed and should be.” He told Corrigan that he had said 
to the Hibernians: “Besides cutting yourselves off from foreign 
control, place yourselves in communication with the Church and 
let a chaplain or spiritual director be appointed to deal with your 
central and supreme board of control and give him a veto on all 
appertaining to faith and morals.” Gilmour told the Archbishop 
of New York that this was now the only additional thing to be 
done, since the Hibernians had cut themselves off from the Board 


*BCA, 80-Q-4: Michael A. Corrigan to James Gibbons, New York City, 
March 26, 1886. 
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of Erin and were seeking union with the Church. “Now let the 
Church say what she demands.’’?* 

Corrigan then decided, within the following week, to question 
the Hibernians on the subject of their relations with the Clan- 
na-gael. Accordingly, he wrote on April 10 to Michael J. Flynn, 
who had previously answered the other questions submitted to the 
order by the archbishop. The reply, on the same date, indicates 
the tenor of Corrigan’s letter: 


Most Reverend Archbishop, 

I received your letter of this date at 7.30 P.M. and hasten 
a reply. In answer to your Grace’s first question I state posi- 
tively, that, the Ancient Order of Hibernians has nothing 
to do with the Clannagael pro or con. Also that the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, will at all times, and it has been the 
desire of the Order to abide by any decisions, at all times, 
that may emanate from the Holy See. . . .78 


It is not possible to determine whether or not this reply satis- 
fied Archbishop Corrigan. Presumably, however, since he had 
accepted the previous set of answers as truthful, he found no reason 
to question these. At any rate, he wrote a week later to Arch- 
bishop Gibbons, saying that he would ask leave to bring the ques- 
tion of the A. O. H. up for consideration at the meeting of the 
New York Bishops in May. He told Gibbons that the A. O. H. 
“are clamoring for some ecclesiastical decision, and ... are in 
this city 50,000 strong.”?9 

Two days later Corrigan sent Gibbons a copy of a letter he 
had drafted and sent on that day to all the archbishops of the 
United States “and to which I hope to receive answers on or 
before our meeting in Baltimore, May 12th.”8° The purpose of 
the letter was to get the views of the archbishops on the advisa- 
bility of appointing a chaplain for the Hibernians. This letter 
read: 


The Ancient Order of Hibernians, who are very numer- 


*"NYAA, E-T: Richard Gilmour to Michael A. Corrigan, Cleveland, 
April 3, 1886. 

*NYAA, E-T: Michael J. Flynn to Michael A. Corrigan, New York 
City, April 10, 1886. 

*BCA, 80-S-16: Michael A. Corrigan to James Gibbons, New York 
City, April 17, 1886. 

*BCA, 80-S-18: Michael A. Corrigan to James Gibbons, New York 
City, April 19, 1886. 
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ous in this city, have asked me to give them a chaplain. 

Before acting in the premises, I deem it proper, in conformi- 
ty with the spirit of the Third Plenary Council, to consult 
the Most Rev. Metropolitans of the United States. 


The A. O. H. affirm, 

1. That they have no secret which is to be withheld from 

Ecclesiastical authority ; 

2. That they do not promise blind obedience to their leaders; 

3. that they have only one Ritual which they submit for ex- 

amination ; 

4. that they no longer owe allegiance to any foreign organiza- 

tion ; 

5. nor are they affiliated to any other society whatsoever ; 

6. that their reason for existence is Benevolence ; 

7. that they will always accept, without reserve, the judgment 

of the Holy See. 

In the face of such written declarations, would it be ad- 
visable to give them a chaplain? Would not the granting of 
their request at least give the Bishops an opportunity of test- 
ing their sincerity 73! 

The last sentence reveals Corrigan’s own views on the subject. 
It was not to be long before he would have the opinions of his 
colleagues. 

The first reply known to have been made to the request of 
Corrigan for advice was that of Archbishop John J. Williams of 
Boston. This prelate did not take a very optimistic view of the 
Hibernians. He told Corrigan that when the order had applied 
to him for a chaplain he had told them they should make a declara- 
tion of their principles in general convention, as Bishop Gilmour 
had demanded of them. He went on to say: “They are now two 
sets of Hibernians. One set says that they are all right and that 
the other is still wrong on the old plan. Let them come out open- 
ly, if they want a chaplain.”3* The “two sets” of Hibernians of 
which Williams spoke referred to the group that continued to 
support the Board of Erin after the Cleveland convention of the 
Hibernians in 1884, and to the group which withdrew all allegi- 
ance from the board.*% 


"BCA, 80-S-18/1: Michael A. Corrigan to all Metropolitans of the 
United States, New York City, April 19, 1886. 

=NYAA, E-T: John J. Williams to Michael A. Corrigan, Boston, April 
20, 1886. 

*John O’Dea, History of the A, O. H. (Philadelphia, 1823), III, 1066. 
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Archbishop Patrick J. Ryan of Philadelphia also had reserva- 
tions about the Ancient Order. Even assuming that the society 
was all it claimed to be, still he did not think it wise “to grant 
them the important recognition of appointing a chaplain.” Ryan 
believed that only “Catholic Societies” should have chaplains. Such 
societies were characterized by objects that were religious “and 
who have stated devotions, etc.” Such groups were to be dis- 
tinguished from “Societies of Catholics.’”’ These latter bodies, 
“whose objects are purely temporal, such as mutual assistance in 
sickness, liberation of Ireland, etc., though the members may be 
Catholics,” could not be prudently identified with the Church, in 
the opinion of the Archbishop of Philadelphia. “I do not think 
it prudent to identify ourselves with them to the extent of making 
them quasi-religious organizations.” In addition, Ryan feared that 
if the Hibernians were given a chaplain other societies would 
expect to have one “and it may embarrass us to refuse them.” 
On the other hand, he felt that “if all these secular societies are 
placed on an equality, no one will have a right to complain.” The 
archbishop felt that it was “hard to draw the line otherwise than 
as I have indicated, by the distinction mentioned.” He reminded 
Corrigan that his predecessor, Archbishop Wood, had refused 
the sacraments to the Hibernians “because he believed them iden- 
tified with the ‘Molly Maguires.’” Ryan himself had not re- 
fused them the sacraments but beyond this he had not recognized 
them. He said that he treated them “as I do any other secular 
body to which Catholics may belong.”** 

This letter of Archbishop Ryan should have served to remove 
the suspicion that he had adopted an attitude of unreserved friend- 
liness toward the Hibernians. Because he had lifted the ban placed 
on them by Archbishop Wood, some had concluded that he was 
wholly in favor of the Ancient Order. McQuaid had commented 
on his action a month earlier in a letter to Gilmour, remarking 
that “the Archbishop of Philadelphia did reverse the action of his 
predecessor without consultation with other Archbishops. The 
good man seemed to think that the Arch made him something more 
than a bishop.” Yet Ryan obviously was opposed to identify- 


“NYAA, E-T: Patrick J. Ryan to Michael A. Corrigan, Philadelphia, 
April 21, 1886. 
*Zwierlein, op. cit., II, 380, quoting letter in Cleveland Diocesan Ar- 
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ing the Church with the secular objectives of any “society of 
Catholics.” His view was certainly cautious, although not so 
clearly prudent. 

Archbishop Gibbons replied to Corrigan’s query the same day 
as Ryan, but he took a very different view of the situation. 
“IT most emphatically believe that the A. O. H. should have recog- 
nition, and have a chaplain,” he wrote to Corrigan. He said he 
was not prepared at the moment to formulate his reasons in detail, 
but he immediately added several reasons that showed his charac- 
teristic prudence. “If we give this society no recognition, we may 
alienate them from the church, and tempt them to join societies 
hostile to religion.” He then developed this idea in some detail: 


If we want to preserve these thousands of souls to the faith, 
let us show sympathy for them. By placing a chaplain over 
them, we can better correct their faults, and eliminate what 
is objectionable in the organization. It would be a serious 
matter to spurn from us such who appear to have a strong 
affection for the Catholic religion. For these reasons, and for 
the reasons your Grace has so well formulated, I hope your 
great diocese will take a lead in this matter. The assertions 
which the society makes are clear and positive, and I believe 
the members are in good faith, and by judicious care we may 
remove from the organization its objectionable features, if 
any are found to exist.*® 


Elder of Cincinnati replied on the same day, giving a favorable 
opinion but not listing his reasons. “I have been allowing the 
Hibernians to have chaplains. They made the same declarations 
to me as those given to your Grace. I admire your providence 
in getting them ‘in scriptis.’”°* The Archbishop of Cincinnati 
had clearly accepted the answers of the Hibernians as truthful. 

The aged Archbishop of St. Louis, Peter R. Kenrick, took a 
view similar to that of Ryan of Philadelphia. He told Corrigan 
that his distrust of the Ancient Order had not been diminished 
since the expression of it in the council of 1884. “I should regret 
very much to see what would be regarded as an implied appro- 


chives, No. 4, No. A: Bernard McQuaid to Richard Gilmour, Rochester, 


March 26, 1886. 
*NYAA, E-T: James Gibbons to Michael A. Corrigan, Baltimore, April 


21, 1886. 
*NYAA, E-T: William H. Elder to Michael A. Corrigan, Cincinnati, 


April 21, 1886. 
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bation of it by one so influential as you, in the appointment of 
a chaplain.” He added that “the Body does not affect to be a 
Religious organization” and that he had heard that “the chaplain 
whom they had in New Orleans was not always admitted to their 
meetings.”°8 Archbishop Kenrick had plainly not been impressed 
by the assertions of the Hibernians to Corrigan. 

A different attitude was taken by the Archbishop of Milwaukee, 
Michael Heiss, who told Corrigan that according to his experi- 
ence he could not find anything wrong and contrary to the laws 
of the Church in the A. O. H. They had applied to him for a 
chaplain and he had examined their constitution and inquired 
about them among the clergy. He heard of no complaint about 
them and in the constitution he found but a few expressions simi- 
lar to the terminology of secret societies. “But all the rest ap- 
peared to me truly Catholic. Wherefore I had no objection to 
admit them to the Sacraments in a body.” He told Corrigan that 
since that time everything had gone along quietly. When Heiss 
later heard that there were objections against the Hibernians in 
some places, he concluded that they were not the same everywhere. 
He added, “I would be sorry to have them now disturbed in any 
way.” As the members of the order belonged to different parish- 
es, the archbishop had arranged that each year a different parish 
priest was the chaplain.3® 

The Archbishop of Santa Fe, John B. Salpointe, favored the 
proposal to grant a chaplain to the Hibernians. He wrote to 
Corrigan saying that if nothing against the prescriptions of the 
Church was found in their constitutions and ritual, he would 
“approve of their petition and be very much pleased to see it 
granted.” He mentioned that he had some members of the order 
in his archdiocese and that they “say implicitly what those of 
New York state in Scriptis, and are generally good Catholics.”*° 

As might be expected after his speech in council in 1884, Arch- 
bishop Patrick A. Feehan of Chicago approved the idea of a 
chaplain for the Ancient Order. He said that the order in Chi- 


*NYAA, E-T: Peter R. Kenrick to Michael A. Corrigan, St. Louis, 
April 22, 1886. 
. *NYAA, E-T: Michael Heiss to Michael A. Corrigan, Milwaukee, April 
22, 1886. 

“NYAA, E-T: John B. Salpointe to Michael A. Corrigan, Sante Fe, 
New Mexico, April 27, 1886. 
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cago seemed to be “as you describe it in New York. The priests 
all speak of them as a body of good Catholic men.” Feehan stated 
that he would not see any impropriety in appointing a priest to 
direct them, and he suggested that ‘“‘a good sensible priest of ex- 
perience, would, I believe, have a great influence over them, 
and would be able to keep them from any dangerous affiliations.’’* 

Another who declared himself in favor of giving a chaplain to 
the order was the Archbishop of New Orleans, Francis X. Leray. 
He told Corrigan that on the basis of the written declarations 
cited by the Archbishop of New York he would not deny a chap- 
lain to the Ancient Order. “The spirit of the age tends to asso- 
ciations of all kinds. Is it not our duty to direct Catholic associa- 
tions?” Leray suggested that Corrigan could ‘‘decide upon what 
conditions you will grant the petition of the A. O. H. and give 
them a chaplain who ought to know everything concerning the 
society and be responsible to your Grace.’’#? 

Likewise, the Archbishop of Oregon City, William H. Gross, 
thought it would be “highly advisable” to give a chaplain to the 
Hibernians, on the basis of their affirmations. He told Corrigan 
that he had made it a rule to require all Catholic societies to 
receive their Easter Communion in a body. He suggested that “If 
the A. O. H. is to be recognized as a Catholic Society,” the pro- 
priety of requiring such a practice be considered.4* One hopes 
that the impropriety of it was also considered. 

Archbishop Patrick W. Riordan of San Francisco gave his ap- 
proval to the proposal to give the Hibernians a chaplain and he 
gave reasons similar to those of Archbishop Gibbons: 


I have always been of the opinion that we should treat such 
organizations in as large a spirit as the discipline of the 
Church will permit us. There is no use in keeping aloof from 
them, and speak of them only in words of caution and criti- 
cism. If we would save them for the Church, we must give 
them some recognition. The A. O. of Hibernians as such is a 
purely benevolent Society, though many of its members be- 
long to other societies more objectionable. It would be a 


“NYAA, E-T: Patrick A. Feehan to Michael A. Corrigan, Chicago, 
April 27, 1886. 

“NYAA, E-T: Francis X. Leray to Michael A. Corrigan, New Orleans, 
April 28, 1886. 

“NYAA, E-T: William H. Gross to Michael A. Corrigan, Portland, 
Oregon, April 29, 1886. 
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good thing to introduce a strong Catholic spirit that would 
counteract or eliminate that which is bad.** 


Of all the archbishops only two were opposed to granting a 
chaplain to the Hibernians, Ryan of Philadelphia who felt that 
such action should be taken only for purely religious societies, 
and Kenrick of St. Louis, who was still suspicious of the order. 
Williams of Boston was not absolutely opposed but he desired more 
frankness by the Hibernians before he would favor granting them 
a chaplain. 

Several weeks later the bishops of the ecclesiastical Province 
of New York met with Archbishop Corrigan at his residence in 
New York City to discuss some doubts and questions on some 
decrees of the Third Plenary Council. Present at the meeting 
were Bishops John Loughlin of Brooklyn, Stephen V. Ryan of 
Buffalo, Bernard J. McQuaid of Rochester, Francis McNeirney 
of Albany, Edgar P. Wadhams of Ogdensburg, Winand M. 
Wigger of Newark, and Michael J. O’Farrell of Trenton. Among 
the questions discussed by this gathering was this one: “Is any 
decision to be taken in regard to societies as the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians or the Knights of Labor?” The latter society was 
a more recent organization that was beginning to disturb the 
bishops. The minutes of the meeting record that the archbishop 
thought “that the A. O. H. are now no longer to be deprived of 
the Sacraments,” and to this most of the prelates agreed, especially 
“for the branch of the Order that declares to put itself entirely 
in accordance with the rules of the Church.” The action of Bishop 
Gilmour of Cleveland in recognizing this branch of the Hiber- 
nians as lawful was cited by some bishop in this meeting. All 
agreed that it would be expedient to encourage this wing of the 
order. Yet objections were made, such as the fact that both ele- 
ments of the Hibernians had the same name, and the further 
fact that the order had hitherto been regarded as condemned in 
Buffalo and Brooklyn. But, despite these difficulties, the bishops 
agreed to come to uniform action “as to allowing them the sacra- 
ments, but not letting them have a chaplain, since they are not 
a Catholic society.” The transcript immediately added: ‘This 


“NYAA, E-T: Patrick W. Riordan to Michael A. Corrigan, San Fran- 
cisco, May 3, 1886. 
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solution, according to the wish of the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Buffalo, 
should not be published, but be put quietly into practice.”” Doubt- 
less the desire of Bishop Ryan that there be no publicity for 
this. decision was motivated by the fact that the Hibernians had 
been treated as condemned in his diocese. The transcript con- 
cluded: “In regard to the Knights of Labor, no action was 
taken.”’*5 

The solution taken in regard to the Hibernians reveals that 
while the majority of the archbishops of the United States thought 
the Ancient Order should be granted a chaplain, the bishops of 
of the Province of New York did not think so. The declared 
majority opinion of the latter group of prelates coincided with 
the minority view expressed by Archbishop Ryan of Philadelphia, 
viz., that a chaplain should not be given to the Hibernians since 
they were not a Catholic society. In view of the tenor of the 
replies from the archbishops, one would have assumed that Arch- 
bishop Corrigan would have held out for the granting of a chap- 
lain to the order. Possibly he did so, but the minutes of the 
proceedings make no mention of such a fact. 

The failure of the New York bishops to follow the majority 
opinion of the archbishops of the country on the point of giving 
a chaplain to the Hibernians raises the question of the limits and 
binding power of the decisions of the Commission of Archbishops 
on Secret Societies. To begin with, Corrigan’s action in query- 
ing the archbishops on the question of appointing a chaplain was 
not the kind of juridical action provided for by the Third Plenary 
Council. That gathering had set up a procedure that was to be 
used when there was question of nominal condemnation of some 
society by a bishop. The council had enjoined that the bishop in 
such a case was first to make a thorough investigation to deter- 
mine with certainty whether or not the society in question had the 
marks of those condemned by the Holy See. After he had made 
this investigation, he was to place the matter before the Commis- 
sion of Archbishops. If the latter failed to reach a unanimous 
decision, the question was to be referred to the Holy See.*® 


“NYAA, W-I, Box C15: Proceedings of the meeting of the Prelates of the 
Province of New York in the archiepiscopal residence, May 20, 1886. 

“John D. Barrett, A Comparative Study of the Councils of Baltimore 
and the Code of Canon Law (Washington, 1932), pp. 114-116. 
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The case in point, involving Archbishop Corrigan and the 
Hibernians, did not come under the above provisions, for several 
reasons. First, it was not a question involving condemnation 
of the society, but rather, the degree of toleration or approval to 
be accorded. Secondly, the views of the archbishops were not 
unanimous, so that they could have no juridic effect, prescinding 
from their lack of jurisdiction over the specific question asked 
by Corrigan. Thus, the archbishops had taken merely consulta- 
tive action and there was no obligation on the part of the inquirer 
to follow them. Consequently, the New York bishops were within 
their rights in arriving at a decision at variance with the majority 
opinion of the archbishops. Precisely what motives impelled them 
to reach the decision of refusing to grant a chaplain to the 
Hibernians is not known, although the declared reason indicates 
that the distinction of Archbishop Ryan between “Catholic So- 
cieties’” and “Societies of Catholics” was implicitly accepted by the 
New York prelates. Probably more important was the fact that 
a meeting of prelates had accepted the Hibernians and lifted any 
ban from them. One wonders what Bishop Chatard of Vincennes 
thought about such acceptance of the Ancient Order. 

The Bishop of Vincennes had an opportunity several months 
later to express his views on the Hibernians when he met in 
Cincinnati on July 21, 1886, with the other prelates of the Prov- 
ince of Cincinnati. The purpose of the gathering was apparently 
similar to that of the meeting of the Province of New York. 
The Ancient Order of Hibernians was to be discussed, in addi- 
tion to other questions. When the subject came up, Bishop Gil- 
mour of Cleveland told the assembled prelates that the branch of 
the Hibernians which put itself openly in communication with the 
authorities of the Church had answered all questions proposed to 
it satisfactorily. He called attention, however, to the fact that 
there was another branch of the order, containing a bad element 
“who refuse to put themselves squarely on record as obedient 
to the Church; they are dependent on the Clan-na-gael.”” The 
minutes of this meeting do not state what opinions or information 
on the Hibernians was given by the other bishops present. Beyond 
summarizing the statements of Gilmour it merely gives the decision 
of the meeting. This decision, however, was important and some- 
what startling. “The prelates agree to leave the good branch alone, 
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giving it a chaplain when the society requests one, and acknowl- 
edges church authority; as well as to all other beneficial and 
insurance societies, at their discretion.” This decision went well 
beyond that taken by the New York prelates. If the Cincinnati 
bishops accepted the distinction between Catholic societies and 
societies of Catholics, they did not make the giving of a chaplain 
dependent upon it. They went further and declared themselves 
ready to grant chaplains to “all other beneficial and insurance 
societies” at their own discretion. This was certainly the most 
friendly action yet taken by a group of American bishops toward 
benevolent fraternal societies. By inference, the Hibernians (of 
the good branch) were recognized as such a society. 

Toward the other wing of the Ancient Order, a far different 
stand was taken. The meeting nominated Bishop Gilmour to 
bring the subject of this branch to the attention of the Committee 
of Archbishops and to ask them “to give us an authoritative de- 
cision on the subject.”*7 In other words, the Cincinnati prelates 
wanted to invoke the process leading to nominal condemnation. 
Bishop Gilmour, who had investigated the recalcitrant branch of 
the Hibernians, was entitled by that fact to bring the matter before 
the Committee of Archbishops. 

The prelates who took part in this discussion at Cincinnati 
were Archbishop William H. Elder of Cincinnati, Bishops Wil- 
liam G. McCloskey of Louisville, Caspar H. Borgess of Detroit, 
Joseph Dwenger of Fort Wayne, Francis S. Chatard of Vincennes, 
Henry Richter of Grand Rapids, Joseph Rademacher of Nash- 
ville, Camillus P. Maes of Covington, and Richard Gilmour of 
Cleveland.** 

Although there is no record available to show what Chatard of 
Vincennes said in the meeting in reference to the Hibernians, a 
letter from Denis O’Connell to Gibbons revealed, ten days after 
the Cincinnati meeting, that “the attempt is being made by Msgr. 
Chatard again for the condemnation of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians.”*® But the matter of the Hibernians was to rest for 


“NYAA, E-I, Box C15: Copy of the Minutes of the meeting of the Pre- 
lates of the Province of Cincinnati held in the archiepiscopal residence, July 
21, 1886. 

“[bid. 

“BCA, 81-Q-3: Denis O’Connell to James Gibbons, Rome, August 1, 
1886. 
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a while. They had gained ground with the bishops and no con- 
demnation was impending. 

O’Connell’s letter to Gibbons contained another item of news 
that was significant. After citing Chatard’s efforts to have the 
Hibernians condemned, Monsignor O’Connell added: “Also, and 
I think by him, for the condemnation of the Knights of Labor. 
In fact I may say they are already almost condemned. There will 
be a delay however and probably more investigation.”*° This 
reference introduces here the question of another society that had 
arisen and was troubling the American Bishops and the Holy 
See.®* 

The “Noble Order of the Knights of Labor in America” had 
been founded in Philadelphia in 1869 by Uriah S. Stevens to 
unite workers from all trades into one great union which should 
improve the material condition of its members. From the begin- 
ning the order adopted secrecy, mainly to protect itself from the 
enemies of labor. But the factor of secrecy made the organiza- 
tion suspect in some quarters, especially since with it went a 
ritual said to contain many features of speculative Masonry.®? 

The order grew slowly at first, until Catholic members suc- 
ceeded in modifying the secret work. The founder, Stephens, 
resisted the efforts to work a change but he finally resigned in 
1879 in the face of opposition to his unyielding ideas. Terence V. 
Powderly succeeded him at a time when the order was growing 
rapidly. By 1886 there were 729,677 members.** 

The suspicion that the Knights had aroused in some ecclesiasti- 
cal circles was nowhere greater than in Quebec. Cardinal Tas- 
chereau of Quebec City was one, in particular, who feared the 
order as opposed to religion in a dangerous way. He secured 
from the Holy See a nominal condemnation of them as forbidden 
under pain of mortal sin.*4 


© Tbid. 

"The question of the relations of the Catholic Church in the United States 
and the Knights of Labor forms the subject of a doctoral dissertation now 
in progress in the Department of History at the Catholic University of 
America by Henry J. Browne. Since the story will be told in detail and 
largely from original sources in that dissertation, it is treated here 
merely in brief fashion. 

"Carroll D. Wright, “An Historical Sketch of the Knights of Labor,” 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, I (January, 1887), 137-168. 

“Preuss, op. cit., p. 376. 

“Zwierlein, of. cit., II, 442. 
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The above-mentioned decree was sent to the Canadian bishops 
but not to the American hierarchy. It was only gradually that 
news of the decision given by the Holy See to the Canadians 
reached the American bishops. The opinion of the latter group 
had not yet crystallized in regard to the Knights, but there was a 
sense of caution and a desire to wait before taking any action. 

The Knights of Labor had been condemned in Canada. Their 
principles and purposes were the same in both countries. Thus, 
the hierarchy of the Catholic Church in the United States was put 
in a position where it had to take a stand. While the bishops 
were debating what should be done about the order, the Holy See 
intervened. Under date of August 28, 1886, Cardinal Simeoni 
wrote asking that Gibbons convoke a meeting of all the arch- 
bishops of the United States “to consider the condition of those 
societies whose good standing may have been called in question.” 
This was announced by Gibbons in a letter to all the metropolitans 
setting October 28 for the meeting, to be held at the archiepiscopal 
residence in Baltimore.®*> On September 25 Gibbons recorded in 
his diary that he had written to Cardinal Simeoni announcing 
that he had called a meeting of the archbishops for October 28 
to consider the standing of some societies about which suspicion 
had been raised.5* In his letter to Simeoni, Gibbons had specifical- 
ly named the Ancient Order of Hibernians and the Knights of 
Labor as listed for study in the coming meeting.®? 

Prior to the meeting in Baltimore, Archbishop Elder consulted 
the bishops of the Province of Cincinnati to learn their views 
on what to do about the several societies. Among the replies he 
received was one from Bishop Joseph Dwenger of Fort Wayne 
telling him that he had little to suggest that was not already 
known to Elder. But he did say that the Grand Army of the 
Republic should drop chaplains and religious exercises since the 
soldiers were no longer in the field and could attend the services 
of their own religion.®8 


*BCA, 81-V-5: James Gibbons to all archbishops of the United States, 
Baltimore, September 17, 1886. 

*BCA, Cardinal Gibbons’ Diary, September 25, 1886. 

"BCA, 81-W-2: James Gibbons to Giovanni Simeoni, Baltimore, Septem- 
ber 25, 1886. 

*AAC, Letter-Box of 1886: Joseph Dwenger to William Henry Elder, 
Indianapolis, October 12, 1886. 
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Gilmour of Cleveland wrote to Elder urging strongly that 
nothing be done on the Hibernian question because “They are in 
a crisis... . New York and Baltimore should demand further in- 
formation. I fear there is a disposition to play hot and cold.” 
Gilmour added that the Clan-na-gael was “trying to hoodwink 
all round.’”®? 

Something apparently was afoot among the ruling powers of 
the Hibernians. Further evidence of this was supplied in a letter 
written the day previously to Archbishop Corrigan by Bishop 
James Healy of Portland, Maine. This prelate mentioned that 
there was a newspaper report that the Hibernians in Fall River, 
Massachusetts, were to be, or had already been re-united with the 
Board of Erin. If this were so, it would adversely affect the for- 
tunes of the Hibernians in the forthcoming meeting of the arch- 
bishops. 

The most detailed and emphatic views known to have been 
expressed by any bishop to his archbishop prior to this meeting 
were those given to Elder by Bishop Francis Chatard of Vin- 
cennes. The strong aversion of this prelate to the Hibernians was 
shown again, as it had been repeatedly before. He stated his be- 
lief that the heart of the Ancient Order of Hibernians was the 
Clan-na-gael which he denounced as revolutionary, affiliated to 
the revolutionaries of Europe, and under censure by the Church. 
Finally, Chatard told Elder that the answers to questions pro- 
posed to the societies should be received with great caution. 
“These societies are used to subterfuges, and laugh at the sim- 
plicity of Bishops and Priests.’”’ Thus, he thought there should be 
“the greatest care” in dealing with the Hibernians and the Knights 
of Labor. The only prudent course to pursue, “in practising in- 
dulgence,” would be to say not a word of approval and “do no 
act to countenance them.” He did not believe that Catholic mem- 
bers in good faith should be deprived of the sacraments. On 
the other hand, Chatard deplored the fact that “utterances from 
ecclesiastics in high places have had the effect, notwithstanding 
reserves, of driving Catholics in by the wholesale.”®! Who the 


*AAC, Letter-Box of 1886: Richard Gilmour to William Henry Elder, 
Cleveland, October 4, 1886. 

*“NYAA, E-T: James A. Healy to Michael A. Corrigan, Portland, 
Maine, October 3, 1886. 

“AAC, Letter-Box of 1886: Francis Chatard to Willaim Henry Elder, 
Indianapolis, October 12, 1886. 
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ecclesiastics in high places were, Chatard did not intimate, but 
it is probable that the friendliness of Archbishop Feehan of Chi- 
cago for the Hibernians was in his mind. Any such attitude 
must have exasperated Chatard greatly, in view of his deep dis- 
trust of the Hibernians. 

About a week after this letter was written, Gibbons wrote 
Corrigan that Gilmour had sent him “some voluminous docu- 
ments regarding the A. O. H.” He told Corrigan of Gilmour’s 
suggestion that two or three of the head members be invited to 
submit to certain questions by the archbishops at their meeting. 
The Archbishop of Baltimore intimated that he favored this pro- 
posal, adding, “It is a society hard to get at.’’®* This indicated 
that Gibbons thought the answers of the Hibernians to Corrigan 
needed to be supplemented. 

Before the meeting, Archbishop Michael Heiss of Milwaukee 
wrote to Gibbons to tell him that he would be unable to attend 
the meeting and he, therefore, submitted his views on the socie- 
ties by letter. Heiss advised against an attitude of “too great 
rigor” toward those joining the societies; such an attitude would 
only drive away many Catholics from the Church and “prevent 
very few from joining” the societies. Heiss made an altogether 
new proposal regarding a method of securing information on the 
societies more effectively. “I would propose to appoint three 
committees of Bishops and Priests, one for the East, one for the 
West and South, and one for the North-East, who would make 
it their business to make a careful investigation of these societies.” 
Doubtless, this plan was meant to supplement the work of the 
Committee of Archbishops established by the Third Plenary 
Council. The latter meeting had not devised any method of gath- 
ering information; it had merely constituted a tribunal to judge 
the facts presented to it. Heiss realized that “as long as we have 
no reliable knowledge of them we cannot torm a certain judg- 
ment of them.” Hence his proposal to set up what would now 
be called fact-finding committees on a regional basis, had definite 
merits. 

Regarding particular societies, the Archbishop of Milwaukee 
made several observations. He thought it better to leave the Grand 


*@NYAA, E-I, Box C15: James Gibbons to Michael A. Corrigan, Balti- 
more, October 18, 1886. 
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Army of the Republic alone because of the fact that this society 
received only veterans of the Civil War and, therefore, “they will 
die out by themselves gradually.” But Heiss noted that the ritual 
of the order was objectionable, though some had told him it was 
a mere formality without any dangerous consequences.® 

The meeting of the archbishops took place as scheduled on 
October 28, 1886. Present in Baltimore for the discussions were 
the following prelates: His Eminence James Cardinal Gibbons, 
Archbishop of Baltimore, who presided; Peter R. Kenrick, Arch- 
bishop of St. Louis; John J. Williams of Boston; Patrick A. 
Feehan of Chicago; William H. Elder of Cincinnati; Francis X. 
Leray of New Orleans; Patrick J. Ryan of Philadelphia; Michael 
Corrigan of New York; and John B. Salpointe of Sante Fe. 
Michael Heiss of Milwaukee, William H. Gross of Oregon City, 
and Patrick W. Riordan of San Francisco were unable to attend 
the meeting.®* 

The first society treated in the meeting was the Knights of 
Labor. Gibbons had invited the head of the order, Terence V. 
Powderly, to appear before the gathering of prelates to make 
known to them the purpose and limits of the pledge of obedience 
made by the Knights. This man explained to the archbishops that 
secrecy was employed merely to protect the business of the order 
from enemies. The pledge did not hinder Catholic members from 
giving full information to the authorities of the Church.® After 
much discussion among the archbishops they finally voted ten to 
two against condemnation of the Knights of Labor. 

After this the Grand Army of the Republic was discussed. The 
minutes of the meeting record that the fathers found nothing 
wrong or anything that could be called in doubt in this society, 
“nist forsan esset usus quarumdam precum in. Sodalitatis coetibus 
et in sodalium exequus.” But experienced men had made clear that 
Catholics in the Grand Army were not required to be present for 
prayers used in the gatherings or to have them at funerals. Fur- 


SBCA, 82-C-5: Michael Heiss to James Gibbons, Milwaukee, October 
19, 1886. 

“BCA, 82-D-8: Minutes of the meeting of the archbishops of the United 
States held at the archiepiscopal residence, Baltimore, October 28, 1886. 
This is the source for the information given in the account of the meeting in 
this text. 

*Allen S .Will, Life of Cardinal Gibbons (New York, 1922), I, 327. 
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thermore, this society was gradually dying since it was made up 
of veterans of the Civil War. For all these reasons the prelates 
unanimously decided that the Grand Army was not to be dis- 
turbed. 

Finally, the archbishops came to the subject of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians. The minutes do not tell us what was said 
about them, merely declaring that after deliberation it was de- 
cided not to do anything about this society. This may have been 
a result of Gilmour’s warning that the Hibernians were in a crisis 
and that no action should be taken just then.®* Whether or not 
his suggestion that they be questioned further was mentioned in 
the meeting cannot be determined from the minutes. 

This concluded the meeting of the archbishops. No action had 
been decided upon toward any one of the societies discussed, but 
the attitude of the prelates would become known in Rome very 
soon and enable the authorities there to determine what should 
be done. The fact that ten out of twelve archbishops opposed 
any condemnation of the Knights of Labor was bound to be 
noted closely. 

Two weeks after the meeting, Cardinal Gibbons confided to his 
diary that he had forwarded to Cardinal Simeoni a detailed ac- 
count of the result of the conference. The Archbishop of Baltimore 
would probably have been surprised if he had seen a letter writ- 
ten two days later to Elder by Gilmour of Cleveland.® The latter 
prelate said he wished Gibbons had called Mr. Wilhere, the 
national delegate of the Ancient Order, “to meet you all at Balti- 
more.” Maurice F. Wilhere of Philadelphia had been elected 
national delegate at the Hibernian convention of 1886.°° The 
reason Gilmour wished that the archbishops had met him was 
revealed in his next sentence to Elder: “It seems to me there is a 
lack of inquiry into this Society, and that we have much yet to 
learn about it.’””’ One can almost see the shadow of Bishop Mc- 
Quaid behind Gilmour as he wrote those words. 

The next few months witnessed the Roman phase of the ques- 
tion of the Knights of Labor in the United States. Since the 


“Cf. note 59. 

“AAC, Letter-Box of 1886: Richard Gilmour to William Elder, Cleve- 
land, November 14, 1886. 

John O’Dea, History of the A. O. H., III, 1080. 
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meeting of the archbishops had referred the whole affair to the 
Holy See, all the documents of the order had to be sent for ex- 
amination by the Roman officials. Gibbons himself went to Rome 
early in 1887 for his red hat and while there he submitted a long 
memorandum on the question to Simeoni, under date of Febru- 
ary 20, 1887.®° In this document he pointed out that the Knights 
of Labor was not a subversive but a democratic organization 
typical of the United States. Their secrecy had been employed 
merely to protect them from strangers or enemies and Catholics 
were expressly authorized to reveal everything to ecclesiastical 
officials. Blind or absolute obedience was not exacted. Of the 
seventy-five bishops in the United States, Gibbons told Simeoni, 
there were not five who desired condemnation; in fact, the hier- 
archy was almost unanimous in protesting such action. By way 
of clinching his arguments, Gibbons listed nine harmful effects 
that would follow any such condemnation. In these he stressed 
particularly the danger of alienating the masses from the Church. 
The cogency of his arguments must have impressed the officials 
of the Holy See. No condemnation was issued. 

Not merely was no condemnation issued but the Holy See re- 
versed itself regarding the Knights of Labor in Canada. On 
March 30, 1887, Propaganda wrote to Cardinal Teschereau of 
Quebec announcing that the sacraments could now be given to 
those members of the society who declared themselves willing to 
obey the rules sent by the Holy See, which had examined the 
changes made or planned in the constitution of the order.” 

The Knights of Labor question had been settled, but not by 
the American archbishops. They had met in committee but had 
not reached unanimous agreement. Consequently, the matter had 
been referred to the Holy See, which had given the decision. But 
the question of the Hibernians was still unsettled and other socie- 
ties which were disturbing the bishops had not even been dis- 
cussed in recent years. There was clearly much more work left 
for the committee to do. 


“Will, op. cit., I, 335. 
*Zwierlein, op. cit., I, 458. 











CHAPTER VI 


THE INDECISION OF THE ARCHBISHOPS 


In the summer of 1887 Bishop Gilmour of Cleveland wrote 
a letter to Archbishop Elder of Cincinnati in which he used this 
significant sentence: “This network of societies that now covers 
the land forebodes no good.”! Although at that time the question 
of the Knights of Labor had been virtually settled, Gilmour was 
too shrewd not to see that the problem of the secret societies as a 
whole was far from settled. The foresight shown in the remark 
to Elder was to be more than justified by the events of the next 
few years. 

More than a year before Gilmour wrote this letter, the sub- 
ject of the Odd Fellows had come up again in episcopal circles. 
Elder had written to Gibbons asking for his views on that society 
and “whether we must regard them as absolutely condemned.’ 
The Archbishop of Baltimore promptly replied, giving an opinion 
that was to prove decidedly interesting in the light of later de- 
velopments. He told Elder: 

With regard to the Odd Fellows, they are nominatim a for- 

bidden society, as you will see by reference to the Second 

Plenary Council, No. 514, p. 261, and in Archbp. Kenrick’s 

Moral Theology, IInd Edition, Tract III, De Precepto HI, 

No. 61. I am persuaded however that the Holy See would 

deal more leniently with said society, if the subject came 

before it in our days. But, of course, the prohibition stands 
till it is removed or modified by Rome.* 


The reference by Gibbons to the decree of the Second Plenary 
Council of Baltimore had to do with the re-statement by that 
meeting of the reply of the Inquisition to Bishop Francis P. Ken- 
rick of Philadelphia. That prelate had asked the Holy See in 
1846 if the Odd Fellows and similar societies were to be con- 
sidered as forbidden. The Inquisition had replied in 1850 that 
they were included in the pontifical bulls. It was this reply that 


"Archives of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, Letter-Box of 1887, A-K: 
Richard Gilmour to William Elder, Cleveland, August 14, 1887. 

*Baltimore Cathedral Archives, 80-V-8: William Elder to James Gibbons, 
Cincinnati, May 18, 1886. 

AAC, Letter-Box of 1886: James Gibbons to William Elder, Baltimore, 
May 22, 1886. 
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was re-stated by the Second Plenary Council in 1866 and to which 
Gibbons made reference in his answer to Elder. 

In the very year in which this correspondence on the Odd Fel- 
lows passed between the Archbishops of Cincinnati and Baltimore, 
the society had attained an impressive strength. In 1886 they had 
fifty-four grand lodges, 8,108 subordinate lodges, and 530,000 
lodge members.* This meant that in the preceding twenty years 
the Odd Fellows had grown about 400 per-cent.° The bishops 
could scarcely ignore such a fact, nor did they. 

At about the same time that Elder and Gibbons were writing 
on the Odd Fellows, Archbishop Corrigan of New York submitted 
a copy of the constitutions of the same order to the Jesuit theo- 
logian, the Reverend Robert Fulton. After a careful study of the 
document, Father Fulton informed the archbishop that he had 
found nothing “contrary to the moral law” in it. But he wondered 
if the pamphlet copy of the constitutions was a complete exposi- 
tion of the principles and practices of the society. “It does not 
appear that any one on entering would undertake an obligation 
in conflict with prime obligations of conscience.” This being the 
case, it was perfectly logical that Fulton should add that “If 
the question be whether persons belonging to such societies should 
on account of anything contained in these pamphlets, be ex- 
cluded from the Sacraments, I should answer No.” 

It would thus seem that ecclesiastical opinion was softening 
considerably in regard to the Odd Fellows. Yet such a change 
of attitude was bound to cause serious doubts in many minds and 
there is some evidence to support the belief that such a result 
ensued. Late in 1887 Corrigan was asked for information on the 
Odd Fellows by a Boston priest who had previously learned from 
the New York archbishop that the society did not come under 
censure. He now told Corrigan that while he considered this 
answer sufficient to prevent him from regarding members as ex- 
communicated, “‘still my action could not be justified, in view of 
the words of the Second Council of Baltimore, which, it might 
be argued, are too explicit not to consider the society uncondemned, 


‘Frederick Bowman, Odd Fellowship (Providence, 1888), p. 11. 

*‘Thid., pp. 10-11. 

*New York Archdiocesan Archives, C-8: Robert Fulton, S.J., to Michael 
Corrigan, New York City, June 12, 1886. 
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in the absence of special instructions to the contrary.”* He asked 
Corrigan to inform him “where the decision in question may be 
found if it be yet in print.” What answer the archbishop gave 
him is not known, but in view of the opinion given to Corrigan by 
Fulton, it might be assumed that the answer was favorable to 
the Odd Fellows, if not satisfactory to the questioner. There was 
obviously no decision in favor of the society that could be given. 

Corrigan’s view that the Odd Fellows did not come under 
censure was quite severe when compared with the attitude of 
several prelates in the Middle West. On December 3, 1888, 
a meeting of the bishops of the Province of Cincinnati was held 
at the archiepiscopal residence. Present at it were the Arch- 
bishop, William H. Elder, and Bishops William G. McCloskey of 
Louisville, Richard Gilmour of Cleveland, John A. Watterson of 
Columbus, Francis S. Chatard of Vincennes, Joseph Rademacher 
of Nashville, Henry J. Richter of Grand Rapids, and John Foley 
of Detroit. Foley was the secretary of the meeting and he in- 
formed Cardinal Gibbons of the results of the conference. He 
said that the first matter treated was the question of secret socie- 
ties. Then he revealed the startling news that McCloskey of Louis- 
ville and Chatard of Vincennes had declared that “the Odd Fel- 
lows were not condemned” and that they therefore “allowed them 
absolution, the Sacraments and Christian burial.” As Foley put 
it, ““The others could not go that and the matter was referred to 
a Provincial Council to be held in May, 1889.’’8 Chatard had been 
previously so suspicious of secret societies and so critical of the 
Hibernians and Knights of Labor in particular that it is astound- 
ing to find him treating the Odd Fellows with no apparent re- 
serve whatever. He must have been aware of the reply of the 
Holy See to Kenrick in 1850 and yet he was also, it would seem, 
at variance with the rest of the bishops in this matter as he was 
in the question of the Hibernians. 

Further light was thrown on the Cincinnati meeting, and 
on the problems with which it had attempted to deal, in a letter 
from Elder to Gibbons. The Archbishop of Cincinnati revealed 
that “perplexity” had developed over the attitude to be adopted 


™NYAA, C-13: T. J. Whalen to Michael Corrigan, Boston Highlands, 


Massachusetts, November 7, 1887. 
*BCA, 85-K-6: John Foley to James Gibbons, Detroit, December 4, 1888. 
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toward the Odd Fellows. “Some adhered to the old practice of 
regarding them as Free Masons.” Other prelates maintained that 
since the society had not been named by the Holy See as being 
under censure it was not right to exclude them from the sacra- 
ments and Christian burial. “The Council of Baltimore expressly 
forbids a Bishop to condemn any society of his own authority.” 
Then Elder told Gibbons that Chatard had related to the meeting 
that in the conference of the archbishops in Rome prior to the 
Baltimore council, the Secretary of Propaganda “said expressly 
the Odd Fellows were not condemned.” If this was so, it was the 
first time it had come to light, as far as the present writer has 
been able to determine. If the Propaganda official did make such 
a statement, he could merely have meant that no juridical action 
had been taken against the Odd Fellows. Judging by Foley’s 
letter to Gibbons, Chatard interpreted this as meaning that no 
fault was to be found with the society. 

Elder concluded his letter to Gibbons by telling him that there 
had been complaints in the Cincinnati meeting to the effect that 
the archbishops had not settled the Hibernian question or other 
similar ones.° 

Two months later Elder had occasion to write again to Gibbons 
on the same subject of secret societies. This time the motivation 
for his letter lay outside himself. Bishop Joseph Dwenger of Fort 
Wayne had written to the Archbishop of Cincinnati stating that 
he wished “to propose officially” to the Committee of Archbishops 
these questions: “1. Should the Odd Fellows be refused the Sacra- 
ments? 2. The Knights of Pythias?” Elder had replied telling 
Dwenger that he would communicate these official questions to 
the chairman of the Committee of Archbishops, Cardinal Gibbons, 
and request him to obtain the action of the committee. This he 
now formally did in his letter to Gibbons.!° 

A week later the Cardinal Archbishop of Baltimore recorded in 
his diary that he had written to the archbishops on the subject.1 
Very soon the answers from these prelates began to come in to 
the archiepiscopal residence in Baltimore. As might be expected, 
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the replies differed considerably among themselves. Thus, Arch- 
bishop Francis Janssens of New Orleans cited the decree of the 
Second Plenary Council which had quoted the reply of the Holy 
See to Bishop Kenrick: “They are included in the Pontifical 
Bulls.” But Janssens showed that he was not convinced that the 
Odd Fellows were condemned. He told Gibbons: “If condemned, 
the Sacraments should be refused to them.” 

Regarding the Knights of Pythias, Janssens took a much strong- 
er view. He stated that they were generally believed to be 
affiliated with the Masons, with their higher officers always being 
Masons. He admitted at once, however, that he had no proof of 
these assertions. But he did know that they had a ritual and a 
chaplain of their own. The previous year, while in Natchez, he 
had asked to see a copy of their constitution, by-laws, ritual, and 
“secret working.”” The latter they were unwilling to send him, 
so he invoked the rule laid down in decree 247 of the Third 
Plenary Council, viz., that if any society so maintained its secrets 
as to be unwilling to reveal them to the authority of the Church, 
it was to be regarded as a forbidden society and its members 
were to be denied sacramental absolution. Janssens added at once 
that he was strongly in favor of condemning the Knights of 
Pythias. But he would still give them a chance to prove them- 
selves. “I would advise some steps by which an official demand 
be made from the high officers to inspect not merely their Consti- 
tutions and by-laws (which, very likely, are harmless) but also 
their Ritual, the oath, the password and secret working.” 

Finally, the Archbishop of New Orleans gave Gibbons his 
opinion that a standing committee of archbishops, “so many, and 
scattered over this broad country,” would never come to any 
practical conclusion. Instead, he thought that a general meeting 
of the archbishops would be a success if the subjects to be dis- 
cussed were assigned to them in time.’ The usefulness of this 
suggestion was, of course, obvious, but Janssens appeared to take 
no account of the difficulty of bringing all the “scattered” arch- 
bishops together. It could be done, to be sure, but only at the cost 
of much inconvenience to all concerned. This had probably been 
the reason why it had not been done more often. 


2BCA, 85-S-13: Francis Janssens to James Gibbons, New Orleans, March 
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Archbishop Corrigan of New York replied to the questions on 
the Odd Fellows and the Knights of Pythias in much the same 
vein as Janssens. He pointed out that while neither society had 
been condemned by the Holy See under censure of excommuni- 
cation, yet there were questionable features in both. He had ex- 
amined the constitutions of the Odd Fellows and had found 
nothing which would bring them under the category of condemned 
societies. It seemed to him that if it could be authoritatively ascer- 
tained that the constitutions submitted were a full and fair exposi- 
tion of their aims and objects, then a Catholic, in Corrigan’s 
judgment, might be affiliated with the society and still be per- 
mitted to receive the sacraments. “In practice, however, I would 
most strenuously exhort and ordinarily require a Catholic to 
break loose from such an organization.” 

Some years previously, Corrigan told Gibbons, he had examined 
the constitutions of the Knights of Pythias and had come to the 
conclusion that a Catholic could not join that society and still 
receive the sacraments. Finally, he said, both these societies seemed 
to him to be among those which the Holy Father (Pope Leo 
XIII) characterized as springing from Masonry and “consequently 
they should be avoided by all good Catholics.”' 

Heiss of Milwaukee replied to Gibbons with some brevity, tell- 
ing him he thought there could be no doubt about the Odd 
Fellows, since they had been condemned nominally by the Second 
Plenary Council. He cited the decree which had re-stated the an- 
swer of the Holy See to Kenrick of Philadelphia: “They are in- 
cluded in the Pontifical Bulls.” 

The Archbishop of Milwaukee confessed that he had been un- 
able to learn anything about the Knights of Pythias. Therefore, 
he merely made a few observations about societies “formed by 
members of all different religious belief or unbelief.’”” He believed 
that all such groups, even if not secret, were very dangerous for 
Catholics, “leading them to indifferentism, if such societies have 
frequent meetings and form a close fraternity of their members.” 

Heiss also had some remarks to make about the procedure of 
submitting questions on societies to the committee of archbishops. 
He told Gibbons that he interpreted the decree of the Third 
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Plenary Council on this subject as meaning that a bishop who be- 
lieved he had sufficient reasons to condemn a society should not 
merely ask the committee if it should be condemned but also sub- 
mit his reasons. “Not every Archbishop will know all the doubt- 
ful Societies, or will be able to get sufficient information of them. 
... A bishop finding it necessary to condemn such society will 
know more of it as [sic] his archbishop.’!* Since Heiss had ad- 
mitted that he knew nothing about the Knights of Pythias and 
since his opinion on the Odd Fellows was based entirely, it would 
seem, on the decree of the Second Plenary Council, it appears 
that he did not like the idea of being asked to pass judgment 
on some society about which no information had been given him. 
The aged Archbishop of St. Louis, Peter Richard Kenrick, gave 
an opinion on the two societies that was surprising, in view of his 
stern attitude toward the Knights of Labor, manifested at the 
meeting of the archbishops in Baltimore in October, 1886. Now 
he wrote to Gibbons saying that although he had not had an oppor- 
tunity to study “the professed objects and published details” of 
the Odd Fellows and Knights of Pythias, nevertheless “I do 
not consider that there is anything in them to exclude members 
of the Church from belonging to them.” This was. startling 
enough, but more was to follow: “Like most of similar societies 
they appear to be designed to secure perfectly legitimate ends, 
namely material assistance and co-operation.”?® What Cardinal 
Gibbons thought of this opinion can only be surmised but it is 
not difficult to imagine his astonishment as he read it. 
Archbishop Gross of Oregon City expressed a favorable opinion 
toward the two societies in question. His reasons were several: 
the Odd Fellows were not condemned in England but were con- 
sidered “to be a harmless association.” Gross said he had always 
regretted the action of Bishop Kenrick of Philadelphia by which 
the society had been condemned in the United States. He told 
Gibbons that as far as he could see there was nothing in the order 
to invoke on it the censures of the Church. But he admitted 
that his means of investigating the body had not been very great. 
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At this point, the Archbishop of Oregon City made a sugges- 
tion to Gibbons. Since the headquarters of the Odd Fellows was 
in Baltimore, he wrote, the cardinal might select some few “of 
the many theologians who abound in Baltimore” to investigate 
“the rules and laws which govern the Odd Fellows” and then lay 
the results of their investigations before the archbishops. Per- 
haps the society might alter objectionable features at the request 
of the latter. Then Archbishop Gross expressed his general 
view of the question of the secret societies in the United States: 


For owing to the circumstances of our times and our coun- 
try, my humble opinion is that we should not be in so great 
haste to condemn these various secular Societies. And I 
do not believe that we can find in any of them in these 
United States that hostility to our holy religion which evi- 
dently characterizes so many societies in Europe. 


With regard to the Knights of Pythias, he went on, he had 
examined their by-laws, rules, and constitutions, and had come 
to the conclusion that the order could not be classed as one of 
those condemned by the Church.1® 

This detailed reply from Gross was at variance with the answer 
of Archbishop Feehan of Chicago, who wrote two sentences. He 
told Gibbons that he was under the impression “that the Odd 
Fellows have been condemned by the Holy See, by name.” He 
immediately continued “As I understand, the Knights of Pythias 
are a branch or affiliation of the Free Masons,” and therefore 
he thought that a Catholic belonging to them should not receive 
absolution.!* Why Feehan thought the Knights of Pythias were 
affiliated with the Masons cannot be determined. It seems to be 
another instance of the lack of accurate information about the 
societies on the part of the hierarchy. 

Archbishop Salpointe of Santa Fe wrote his answer with the 
benefit of some experience to support his views. He told the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Baltimore that he had admitted Odd 
Fellows to the sacraments if they promised to submit to whatever 
decision the Church might make regarding the order. But he did 
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not extend this treatment to the Knights of Pythias. “I refused 
thus far to give the same permission for what I know of the 
workings of the Order in Arizona.”?8 

John Ireland, Archbishop of St. Paul, took a liberal view of 
the situation. He made the distinction between toleration and 
approval, expressing himself in favor of the former attitude to- 
ward both the Odd Fellows and the Knights of Pythias. He told 
Gibbons that he was opposed to condemning societies unless 
“there appear clear reasons for such action. As much liberty 
as is at all consistent with principles should be allowed Catholics: 
methods seemingly arbitrary irritate men and drive them from the 
Church.” Yet this did not mean that Ireland would favor those 
societies that were not to be condemned. For as he told Gibbons, 
“so far as I know the Societies of Odd Fellows and the Knights 
of Pythias, I have not perceived anything intrinsically wrong 
in them. I would, however, mildly dissuade Catholics from be- 
longing to them.’?® Thus, for John Ireland there was a middle 
ground between condemnation and approval. 

New light was thrown on the history of the attitude of the 
Church toward the Odd Fellows by Archbishop Ryan of Phila- 
delphia. He declared to Gibbons that he saw no reason why that 
society or the Knights of Pythias should be condemned. Then 
he went on to say that the Odd Fellows had been deprived of 
the sacraments for many years until Monsignor (later Cardinal ) 
Wiseman and Bishop Michael O’Connor of Pittsburgh attended 
a meeting of bishops in Rome. At this gathering the subject of 
the Odd Fellows was discussed and a conference was arranged 
with leading members of that society to see if it would be willing 
to renounce whatever was contrary to the laws and discipline 
of the Church. “This was done and for many years the Odd 
Fellows in England approached the sacraments.” Ryan at once 
added, however, that for some reasons which he had been unable 
to learn they were subsequently excluded from the sacraments. 

Hereupon, Ryan made a proposal similar to that of Archbishop 
Gross, viz., that a committee be appointed “to thoroughly exam- 


*BCA, 85-T-16: John B. Salpointe to James Gibbons, Sante Fe, New 
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ine their present Constitution.” He followed this with the pru- 
dent observation that “we ought to be very slow in condemning 
societies, which though they may be in bad odor in Europe, are 
here, little more than benevolent organizations.’ This view was 
obviously gaining ground among the hierarchy. 

Finally, Ryan told Gibbons that he thought the Roman decision 
given to Kenrick “was sent before the reformation of the order 
which followed the meeting in Rome.”*° This reformation of which 
Ryan spoke apparently was brought about only in the English 
branch of the order. The context of Ryan’s remarks supports that 
view, as does the lack of any evidence of such a reform in the 
order in the United States. If the bishops of the United States 
knew of any such change in the society on this side of the ocean, 
they made no mention of it in their correspondence. 

Archbishop Williams of Boston did not reply to the questions 
from Gibbons for some months but when he did he took a serious 
view of the situation. He admitted that he had been unable to get 
at the secret books of the Odd Fellows. He said he considered 
them “the same as the Free Masons in this country. They have 
secret rites and a ritual and it would scandalize Catholics to 
have the entry into the order made free.” Regarding the Knights 
of Pythias, Williams pointed out that they had not yet been 
forbidden, as far as he knew, and he would “be careful about 
doing it before mature deliberation.” The Boston prelate added 
that there were so many societies all over the country that it 
was difficult to decide about them “and unless the case is a clear 
one, I should be inclined to leave them alone.’”’ He added im- 
mediately : ““This whole matter is very serious and I wish we could 
have a meeting on the subject.’ 

Before this delayed reply from Williams arrived, Gibbons had 
forwarded the answers of the other archbishops to Elder, adding 
his own answers to the questions proposed by the Archbishop of 
Cincinnati. For his part the cardinal stated that, as was known, 
Kenrick had received a negative answer from Rome regarding 
the toleration of the Odd Fellows. But, said Gibbons, the Con- 
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stitution Apostolicae Sedis, issued by Pope Pius IX in 1869, 
“virtually removes the Odd Fellows from the catalogue of con- 
demned societies by declaring that all societies are tolerated, 
tolerandi, which are not hostile to the Church or state.” Then 
the Archbishop of Baltimore made a strong plea for moderation 
toward all such societies, “especially in our age and country where 
the tendency is so strong toward organization, and the intentions 
of the members are harmless, and even praiseworthy.” Experience 
had shown, he said, that little good and often evil consequences 
resulted from the censures of the Church. The people regarded 
the Church as unsympathetic and hostile and they shrank from 
her. “Societies have again and again been condemned in Italy, 
and yet that country is honeycombed with secret societies.” 

Regarding positive steps to be taken, Gibbons declared himself 
in favor of winning the confidence of the societies in order to 
eliminate whatever was bad or suspicious in their constitutions. 
“As a practical conclusion I am in favor of tolerating ad interim 
the Odd Fellows and the Knights of Pythias with the proviso that 
the members express themselves as ready to abide by any future 
action of the Church.” Meanwhile, he said, a commission of 
prelates might be appointed to examine the question of the con- 
stitutions of both societies and report to the archbishops. If 
the latter agreed “almost unanimously,” that would settle the 
matter. If they disagreed, “the question would be referred to 
Rome.”’?? 

Elder approved of the suggestion of some of the archhishops 
about obtaining information from the chief authorities of the two 
societies in question. He told Gibbons, when acknowledging the 
above letter, that the man who had been chief of the Knights of 
Pythias the previous year, Howard Douglas, resided in Cin- 
cinnati. “I will see him next week and get what information I 
can and see if they can make an authoritative statement which 
would justify our tolerating them.” Elder said the chief ques- 
tions that occurred to him were the freedom of their members 
to answer questions when legitimately interrogated by the au- 
thorities of the Church, when asked in the confessional, and 
whether the society would at least make itself and its obligations 
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known to the authorities of the Church confidentially; also, how 
far their ritual had to be participated in by Catholic members. 

The Archbishop of Cincinnati then asked if Gibbons could not 
do the same thing in regard to the Odd Fellows. He continued 
that since both societies had always been regarded in this country 
as being forbidden, “we ought not, I think, to make a change in 
their favor without great caution that we may not be obliged after- 
wards to change again.”3 

Whether it was possible to carry out the suggestions made 
by Elder and whether any success was attained it has not been 
possible to determine. There is reason to believe that the attention 
of the archbishops was temporarily diverted from the Odd Fel- 
lows and the Knights of Pythias by an event that occurred one 
month after the above-mentioned letter was written by Elder. 
For some time the Irish revolutionary society, the Clan-na-gael, 
had been showing signs of renewed life, although it was split into 
two hostile camps. One of these factions was headed by a man 
named Patrick H. Cronin. At a convention in Chicago in June, 
1888, a union of the two groups was effected and a joint com- 
mittee was set up, including in it Cronin and the leader of the 
other faction, Alexander Sullivan. The latter bitterly protested 
the presence of Cronin on the committee. On May 7, 1889, the 
dead body of this man Cronin was found in a catch-basin in 
Chicago and the coroner’s jury determined that he had been mur- 
dered several days earlier. The jury also declared that members 
of the United Brotherhood or Clan-na-gael were responsible for 
the murder.*4 

This sensational event naturally focused attention on the Clan- 
na-gael, which was given much publicity in the press of the nation. 
On June 9, 1889, the New York Sun published the text of the 
“Constitution, By-laws, and Rites” as re-printed from the St. Louis 
Despatch, which had in turn copied them from the Republic. The 
information about the Clan-na-gael given in the text of the docu- 
ment agrees with the meagre facts otherwise known. The news- 
paper text stated that the real name of the society was not Clan-na- 
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gael, but “United Brotherhood.” It stressed the necessity of strict 
secrecy to attain its end of freeing Ireland from British rule and 
establishing a republican form of government there. A sword was 
used in the ceremony of initiation to signify that force alone could 
accomplish the aims of the society. The text of a solemn oath 
was printed in this newspaper account.?5 

On the same day Archbishop Ryan of Philadelphia wrote to 
Cardinal Gibbons: 

I fear that we shall have to consider the formal condemna- 

tion of the “Clan na gael’ as a secret society. There can be 

little doubt that it is one, and that it is doing much evil 

amongst our people. The Cronin murder in Chicago will 

bring out some of the worst features. 

I have a copy of the oath which they take, and it would con- 

demn any organization. The society is quite numerous 

here.”6 : 


The adverse publicity given to the Clan-na-gael was so damag- 
ing that the officers of that society issued, late in the same month, 
a statement “To the American Friends of Ireland and Lovers of 
Justice.” This document defended the use of secrecy by the order 
as necessary and justifiable. Then it continued: “We distinctly 
and emphatically disclaim any right or intention to pledge, bind, 
order or authorize any one to conceal knowledge of a crime when 
summoned to testify before court or jury or when questioned 
in the confessional.’’?* 

If this statement meant, as it seemed to mean, that the only 
exception to the obligation of secrecy was the right to reveal a 
crime when summoned to testify before court or jury or when 
questioned in the confessional, then it could scarcely satisfy any- 
one with a moral sense. Could a crime be revealed to the authori- 
ties sua sponte, without a summons to testify? The statement 
did not say so. The narrowly worded exception could scarcely 
have satisfied any of the bishops who may have read it. 

Bishop James Healy of Portland, was greatly troubled over 
the whole question of secret societies in general and over the 
Cronin affair in particular. On June 12, 1889, he wrote to Arch- 
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bishop Corrigan in great indignation over the fact that Cronin 
had been buried from the cathedral in Chicago after a solemn 
Mass of requiem that took the place of the parochial Mass. “A 
Solemn Mass of Requiem for a member of a secret, oath-bound, 
revolutionary Society, the clan-na-gael, and the Arcanum and 
these societies in procession : their delegates admitted to the church 
in regalia. Why then exclude even the Free Masons?” The 
bishop was obviously disturbed and puzzled over the whole mat- 
ter, as he promptly told Corrigan, “Can you give me any light 
on this matter of Secret Societies. I am all adrift upon it.’ 

If the reaction of Healy to all this was one of bewilderment, 
that of the Bishop of Rochester was quite different. Some months 
later he wrote to Corrigan about the Clan-na-gael : 


It is reviving after the shock occasioned by the Cronin 
murder has begun to pass away. Yet nothing is being done. 
Some priests belong to it. On the 4th of March a celebration 
was given by the Clan-na-gael in Philadelphia. I intend to 
send copies of this Ritual to the Bishops of this country, but 
nothing will come of it, for it might hurt one’s popularity to 
check anything wrong in an Irishman.?® 


Two months after these words were written, the whole mat- 
ter of the secret societies in the United States was subjected to 
examination by the archbishops assembled in Boston, in July, 
1890. The meeting was important, not on account of what it did 
but because of what it failed to do. That failure was to have far- 
reaching consequences. 

At the Boston meeting it was decided that the secret societies 
most prevalent in America. “such as Odd Fellows, Knights of 
Pythias, Sons of Temperance, etc., etc..” were not formally con- 
demned by the Church, only the Masons being in that category. 
These other societies might be more or less dangerous to Catho- 
lics and it were best that Catholics had no part in them and that 
they be discouraged from joining them. “However, when Catho- 
lics do belong to them, the question of leaving them or remaining 
in them must be decided by the conscience of each individual.” 
The archbishops generally agreed that as far as the societies were 
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known to them there seemed “to be no absolute certainty of any 
positive wrong in them, and consequently no general mandate can 
be issued forbidding them.” Further, it was said that the Church 
authorities must be prepared to leave as much latitude as possi- 
ble to individual Catholics because the imposition of severe re- 
strictions without absolute necessity would irritate and do harm. 

“A special discussion took place as to the Clan-na-Gaels. The 
decision reached was, that it is best to refrain from any special 
condemnation of them till further developments.’’? 

The above account of the results of the Boston meeting was 
given by Archbishop Frederick X. Katzer of Milwaukee in a 
letter to Rome the following year, apparently to the Prefect of 
Propaganda. The purpose of the letter was to report to the 
Roman authorities the serious effects that had followed the divulg- 
ing of the results of the Boston meeting. The impression had be- 
come widespread that only the Masons were forbidden by the 
Catholic Church. Within five months of the Boston meeting, 
Bishop McQuaid had written to Bishop Gilmour telling him of 
his intention “‘to issue a Pastoral before Lent on secret societies. 
It is time for some one to call a halt! The idea is spreading that 
no society is forbidden except Freemasonry.’’! 

The source of the trouble was that the report of the secretary 
of the Boston meeting, Archbishop Ireland, had been inexact and 
had given a false impression of the mind of the gathering regard- 
ing secret societies.*? But the story was out and the damage was 
done. It was this situation that Archbishop Katzer brought to 
the notice of the Roman authorities before the next meeting of 
the archbishops. He asked that the question of secret societies be 
again studied in the forthcoming meeting. For, he told the un- 
identified cardinal to whom he was writing that from the very 
time when the report of the Boston meeting became known both 
Catholics and non-Catholics formed the opinion that no society 
but the Freemasons was forbidden by the Church. This idea had 
spread everywhere, with the result that “innumeri Catholici” had 
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joined those very doubtful and dangerous societies and were con- 
tinuing to join them “et quod maxime deplorandum, nullum fere 
remedium sit quo efficaciter ab tis arceantur.” It is not difficult 
to imagine the alarm those words must have caused in Rome. 

Katzer went on to point out that while it was true that only 
the Masons, Carbonari, and Fenians had been expressly con- 
demned by name by the Church, still the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore had said that all those others are not, therefore, licit 
because they have not been condemned. The Council had named 
various classes of societies that were forbidden and from which 
bishops should keep their people. For it is most certainly clear, 
Katzer told the cardinal in Rome, that very many societies preva- 
lent in America demand from their members an oath or at least 
a promise of absolute secrecy, while others require an oath of 
blind obedience, and nearly all have a ritual and very suspicious 
ceremonies and a chaplain for their own use. 

Coming to particular societies, Katzer stated that there could 
be no doubt about the Knights of Pythias, as their members ad- 
mitted, being forbidden to reveal anything to a bishop even se- 
cretly. The same must be said, he wrote, of the Good Templars, 
who were now permitted to reveal things under the seal of con- 
fession, but who could not reveal secrets to a bishop to be used 
in the external forum. As for the Odd Fellows and the Sons of 
Temperance, Katzer wrote that he was entirely unaware that the 
rescript of the Holy Office to Bishop Kenrick of Philadelphia 
had ever been revoked or modified. He mentioned that the Odd 
Fellows were very similar to the Masons. Furthermore, he de- 
clared that these societies were mentioned only by way of exam- 
ple; he could add others. 

Speaking of the danger of these societies, Katzer stated that 
there was no one who doubted that they were a great peril to 
Catholics and threatened harm to the Church of Christ. He 
added that the archbishops themselves conceded that they were 
more or less dangerous. Reason also proved, he said, that secret 
dealing with men of no faith or of a false faith, or even most 
hostile to the name Christian, served to make Catholic members 
at least indifferent and not infrequently apostates. Furthermore, 
it happened, as experience proved, that not much time was needed 
before the society took the place of the Church for many who 
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had bound themselves to the order. Nor could it be denied that 
the originators, the rulers known or secret, the presiding officers, 
and the advisers of these societies were most frequently Masons. 
He told his correspondent that there was none who did not know 
that the establishment of these societies was due to the machina- 
tions of the Masons, who used them for their own ends. Further- 
more, pastors were sometimes asked why they made such an out- 
cry about their authority wherever Catholics more frequently 
joined these societies. 

So far, Katzer had painted a picture that was certain to have 
serious repercussions in Rome. He had made many general state- 
ments which appeared to be very alarming, even though they were 
totally unsupported by any evidence. He had charged that Catho- 
lics were joining the societies wholesale, that the societies were 
virtually all under Masonic influence, and that most serious evils 
were resulting. But he did not stop at this. He went on to tell 
the cardinal to whom he was writing that “laxismus’” had made 
such progress that some did not hesitate to say that the Masons 
were shortly to be freed from all censures. Therefore, said Katzer, 
it was greatly to be feared that the Church in the United States 
would be reduced to a condition like that it had suffered in South 
America. 

The Archbishop of Milwaukee completed his epistolary time- 
bomb by stating that it was for all these reasons that he hoped 
the question would be “revocetur” for a new examination by the 
archbishops.** 

This was a very strange letter, to say the least. Why Arch- 
bishop Katzer felt it was necessary to write in this vein to Rome 
is not immediately clear. Certainly he did not need the permission 
of the Holy See to have the whole question discussed at the forth- 
coming meeting of the American archbishops. His letter to Rome 
was that of a man who was trying to prove a case. The fact that 
he neglected to include any evidence does not lessen this impres- 
sion. Whether he intended it or not, his letter reflected very 
adversely on the rest of the archbishops. He made no mention 
of the fact that the report of the Boston conference of the arch- 
bishops was inaccurate, although he did admit this five months 
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later in an article on the same subject in the American Ecclesiasti- 
cal Review.8* To the Roman officials reading his letter, it must 
certainly have seemed that the American archbishops were en- 
couraging dangerous tendencies. Katzer’s expression of fear lest 
the American Church be reduced to this condition of the Church 
in South America was preposterous, or was it? Could he have 
been attempting to frighten Rome? 

It may not be irrelevant to note that Katzer’s letter was sent 
to Rome just a few months after the uproarious climax of the 
Cahensly affair, which had ended in a defeat for the German- 
American sympathizers of that Prussian gentleman. Katzer was 
one of the leaders of the German element of the American hier- 
archy and the decision of Pope Leo XIII to ignore Cahensly’s 
suggestions for virtual German ecclesiastical autonomy in the 
United States was a blow to him. Gibbons and Ireland had drawn 
the fire of the German element which had denounced them as 
leaders of the “Americanizers.” Ireland’s school plan in Minne- 
sota was providing ammunition for the German group.* Katzer 
certainly knew that both Gibbons and Ireland opposed any hasty 
condemnation of either the Odd Fellows or the Knights of Pythias. 
Both had urged a policy of moderation in their replies to Elder’s 
queries two years earlier. This was undoubtedly known to Katzer 
when he wrote his letter to Rome. This letter was so totally 
uncalled for, so exaggeratedly phrased, and by implication so 
damaging to the very men with whom Katzer was at serious odds 
at the time, that its explanation seems to lie in this context of 
events. Archbishops are human beings and defeat, such as Katzer 
had sustained several months earlier at the hands of Gibbons and 
Ireland particularly, is difficult for human nature to accept. The 
explanation is unpleasant, but it is also inescapable. No other 
reasons have been found to account for the fact that such an 
amazing letter should have been sent to Rome at that very time. 

Aside from the fact of the sending of such a version of the facts 
to Rome in such a manner, there is evidence that the report of the 
Boston meeting did hasten the entrance of many Catholics into 


“Frederick X. Katzer, “Societies Forbidden in the Church,” American 
Ecclesiastical Review, V1 (April, 1892), 241-247. 
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the societies in question. Yet, this was due to an inexact render- 
ing of the decision of that meeting, as Katzer himself acknowledged 
in a periodical article in April, 1892.36 Only a few months after the 
Boston meeting, Archbishop Janssens of New Orleans had issued a 
pastoral letter warning his people against societies that were dan- 
gerous, though not condemned.** He incorporated in this letter 
the rules issued to the clergy by the meeting of the bishops of the 
Province of New Orleans, held in that city on October 1, 1890. 
These rules ordered the clergy to be zealous in dissuading Catho- 
lics from joining “dangerous” societies, but absolution was not 
to be denied to members unless a society were a proximate occasion 
of sin for a penitent, while no funeral rites of the societies were to 
be allowed for Catholics.%8 

Just before Janssens published his pastoral, Bishop McQuaid 
wrote to Archbishop Corrigan asking where he might find the de- 
cision of Rome on the Odd Fellows, adding: “The question of 
secret societies will not be definitely settled until irreparable 
damage has come on the Catholic body.”*® The Bishop of Roches- 
ter invariably took the pessimistic view of a situation. 

A month later, Gilmour of Cleveland replied to the query of 
a priest on the Knights of Pythias and told him that no Catholic 
could be admitted to the sacraments in the Cleveland diocese if 
he belonged to such an oath-bound society as the Knights of 
Pythias.4° The priest was somewhat puzzled and sent a copy of 
Gilmour’s letter to Archbishop Elder, his metropolitan. He told 
Elder: ‘Of course doctors differ, but there should be something 
more definite for practical purposes. A priest hardly knows how 
to act.”41 

Late in the same year, as the archbishops were about to meet 
in St. Louis to discuss this and other questions, McQuaid wrote a 
characteristically forthright letter to his friend, Archbishop Cor- 
rigan. It was obviously meant to prod him into action on the ques- 


*Cf. note 34. 

“AAC, Pastoral letter of Archbishop Francis Janssens, New Orleans, 
February 2, 1891. 

*Tbid. 
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tion at the forthcoming meeting in St. Louis. He told the Arch- 
bishop of New York: “You Archbishops are afraid to do your 
duty, and because of your silence souls are being led astray.” 
Referring to the Clan-na-gael he continued : 


The above danger is small in comparison with that which has 
flowed from opening the flood gates of innumerable secret so- 
cieties. Now in some parts of the country Catholics are flock- 
ing in to secret, oath-bound societies where faith and religion 
are swamped. There are several sorts of condemned societies. 
Any society that is oath-bound and that a bishop knows to be 
dangerous to the faith and morals of his diocesans he can 
condemn and prohibit in his own diocese. Not only can he, 
but he is bound in conscience to condemn them; the arch- 
bishops to the contrary notwithstanding. 


This, of course, was wrong. The second and third plenary 
councils of Baltimore had specifically forbidden individual bishops 
to condemn particular societies by name, and the council of 1884 
had reserved this power to the committee of archbishops. But 
McQuaid immediately continued with an attack on the slowness 
of the archbishops: 


It will yet come before Rome that the Archbishops use their 
delegated powers to cover up most perilous evils, and never 
take any pains to discover the truth, lest they should learn 
too much. Ireland, Feehan and Gibbons rule the roost, and 
the rest are quiescent.‘ 


Whether or not McQuaid knew it, at that very time the ques- 
tion was being put before Rome by Archbishop Katzer. The 
two prelates shared a similar opinion of the three other arch- 
bishops mentioned by McQuaid: the liberal views for which they 
were known were anathema to the conservative Bishop of Roches- 
ter and their reputation as ““Americanizers” did not endear them to 
the leader of the German-American wing of the hierarchy. 

Shortly after McQuaid sent this fiery letter to Corrigan, the 
archbishops met in St. Louis on November 30 for the golden 
jubilee of the episcopal consecration of Archbishop Kenrick. There 
they discussed the question of the secret societies. The minutes 
tell us that Katzer presented a written argument on the matter, 


“NYAA, C-15: Bernard McQuaid to Michael Corrigan, Rochester, No- 
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pointing out that some societies which the previous Boston meet- 
ing seemed to tolerate were more or less dangerous and should 
be regarded as prohibited. Some of the others present called for 
more strictness, while still others deplored ‘what they called ar- 
bitrariness in the exercise of ecclesiastical authority, and demand- 
ing that Societies be not condemned unless good reasons be 
given as to why they are condemned.” The net result was an 
ambiguous compromise. The wording of the resolution of the 
Boston conference was amended. To the sentence: “The question 
of leaving Societies or remaining in them must be decided by the 
conscience of each individual” there was now added: “under the di- 
rection of his confessor.”” A new resolution was passed, “that the 
rules of the Third Plenary Council regarding Societies be adhered 
to, the resolutions of the Boston conference to be explained as not 
having altered these rules.”*% The council had reviewed the history 
of the legislation on the secret societies, had given the various 
objections against them, had urged the clergy to warn their people 
against them, and had then delegated to a committee of all the 
archbishops the exclusive right to condemn any society. The 
decision of this St. Louis conference to “adhere” to the rules of 
the council constituted no advance; inasmuch as the legislation of 
the council was in force and would continue to be, the archbishops 
were bound to “adhere” to the rules of the council, resolution or 
no resolution. A resolution to do what they were already obligated 
to do was superfluous. But this meeting did accomplish one thing 
of some extrinsic importance: “It was generally agreed upon, that 
the wording of the resolution of the previous Conference, as re- 
ported by the Secretary was somewhat inexact and did not give 
the correct idea in the mind of the Conference.’** The recent letter 
of Archbishop Katzer to Rome, commenting on the effects of the 
Boston resolution, might cause less harm were Rome now informed 
that the resolution had been inexact. Katzer’s letter had not sug- 
gested any such defect. At this conference in St. Louis, Archbishop 
Ireland resigned as secretary and was replaced by Placide L. 
Chapelle, Coadjutor to the Archbishop of Santa Fe. 

After the St. Louis meeting, in the spring of 1892, Archbishop 
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Katzer brought the doubts and indecision of the whole question 
of the secret societies before the clergy of the country. He did this 
by publishing in the American Ecclestastical Review an article on 
secret societies which he had previously printed in his own Mil- 
waukee archdiocesan newspaper, the Catholic Citizen. The pur- 
pose of the article was to show how false was the impression “that 
has recently gained ground” regarding secret societies in the 
United States, viz., that the Masons were the only ones forbidden. 
“Tt is absolutely not true that the Freemasons are the only society 
forbidden by the Church, and that, consequently, a Catholic may 
join any other lodge or society, except the Freemasons.” 

Katzer built his article around the distinction between con- 
demned and forbidden societies. By condemned he meant excom- 
municated. Thus, his argument actually was that because a society 
is not under censure it is not thereby unforbidden. He asserted 
that the Odd Fellows in recent years had made great inroads 
among Catholics by using the plea that since they were not Masons 
they were, therefore, not a forbidden society. Katzer proceeded 
to show that the Odd Fellows were forbidden because they had 
been reprobated by name by the Holy See in reply to Kenrick. 
Regarding the claim that they had not been listed in the roster 
of censures named in the Apostolicae Sedis in 1869, Katzer con- 
cluded that this merely meant that the censure had been lifted. 
“We believe, with entirely good reason, that the Odd Fellows are 
a society expressly and by name forbidden, waiving the question 
of their being also excommunicated.” (Katzer’s italics). He based 
his belief. of course, on the reply of the Holy See to Kenrick in 
1850. However, he entirely ignored the interpretation of the Holy 
Office sent to the United States in 1865. ciz., “Secret societies of 
which there is mention in the Pontifical Constitutions are under- 
stood to be those which have some objective opposed to Church 
or State. whether or not they demand from their subjects an oath 
of secrecy.”’#5 

The archbishop then proceeded to consider the case of the 
Knights of Pythias, who he conceded had not been condemned 
by any ecclesiastical authority. “Hence they are to be considered 
in the light of the general provisions of the Council of Baltimore.” 


© 4cta ect Decreta Concilti Plenarti Baltimorii Secundi (Baltimore, 1894), 
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He characterized them as being similar to the Masons, requiring 
absolute secrecy, and using a quasi-religious ritual. Therefore, 
“in accordance with the principles of the Council of Baltimore, it 
is sufficiently clear what we are to think of them.” That might be 
true, but it was also sufficiently clear that Katzer could not 
condemn the Knights of Pythias, by reason of that same council. 
He realized this, of course, and added directly after the above- 
quoted sentence: “However, we do not wish to write of the vari- 
ous societies, whose number is legion, in particular, but only 
desire to demonstrate that it is radically false to call only the 
Fremasons a society forbidden by the Church.’”’*¢ 

The following month, May, 1892, Bishop Thomas Heslin of 
Natchez wrote to Cardinal Gibbons asking for enlightenment on 
the question. He had not heard the results of the St. Louis meet- 
ing, he said. He put his case quite vividly: “The priests ask me 
what they are to do: all I can say is: I don’t know. I am for- 
bidden to interfere and I don’t know the mind of the archbishops 
or even of Rome.” He suggested to Gibbons that all the informa- 
tion on the subject be referred to Rome “that we may be relieved 
of this distressing uncertainty and adopt a uniform line of action.” © 
He mentioned that Catholics were joining both Odd Fellows and 
Knights of Pythias. ‘““Thus while the Pastors are contending the 
flocks are roaming about in the dark without a guide.’’47 

Several days later Archbishop Janssens of New Orleans sent 
Elder of Cincinnati a copy of a ritual of the Knights of Pythias 
which a Catholic had given him at the advice of his confessor.*® 
This ritual was obviously used by Janssens in the preparation of 
an article which he published in the American Ecclesiastical Re- 
view in June, 1892, two months after the article by Katzer. The 
article by Janssens was entitled: “Are the Knights of Pythias 
a Forbidden Society For Catholics?’ It attempted to refute the 
claim that the bull Apostolicae Sedis of 1869 had lifted the con- 
demnation given to the Odd Fellows and Sons of Temperance by 
the reply of Rome to Kenrick in 1850. Janssens claimed that no 
American canonist had tried for seventeen or eighteen years after 
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the appearance of the bull to prove anything by its failure to list 
the Odd Fellows and Sons of Temperance as being under censure. 
He said that no doubt about the condemnation of the two socie- 
ties was expressed at the Third Plenary Council, “and yet the 
Bulla Apostolicae Sedis was already fifteen years old.” 

Coming to the Pythians, he showed that they had secrecy and 
thereby came under decree 247 of the Third Plenary Council. 
(This decree had listed secrecy which could not be disclosed to 
the authorities of the Church and an oath of blind obedience as 
marks of forbidden societies). Then Janssens showed that the 
Pythians had an oath of what he considered to be blind obedience. 
The order had its own ritual and chaplains and was thus con- 
demned by decree 249 of the same council. (This decree had 
declared that if any society had its own minister or cult, with its 
own ritual and ceremonies, the members incurred the censures 
inflicted on schismatics and heretics). Finally, Janssens con- 
cluded: ‘According to the decrees of the third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore it is to be numbered among the forbidden societies 
and the members are to be deprived of sacramental absolution until 
they recede from it, or at least seriously promise to recede at 
once.”’*® Janssens was, of course, within his rights in naming the 
society as “forbidden” and the penalty he spoke of was stipulated 
in the decrees of the Third Plenary Council. He was not con- 
demning the society under excommunication. If the facts were as 
he stated them, he could rightfully announce that the order was 
forbidden. 

Before this article appeared in print, the new Bishop of Cleve- 
land, Ignatius F. Horstmann, successor to Richard Gilmour, wrote 
to Corrigan about the two debated societies, mentioning that he 
looked on them as “‘quasi-heretical sects. My own views are those 
expressed publicly by Archbishops Katzer and Janssens.” 

The last sentence was significant. Katzer and Janssens had 
stolen a march on the rest of the archbishops and had taken a 
forthright stand on both societies. In the face of the continued 
indecision of the committee of archbishops as a whole, the decisive 
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action of Milwaukee and New Orleans could not fail to gather 
support, particularly from bishops and priests who were clamor- 
ing for some kind of decision. McQuaid was still decrying the 
failure of the archbishops to settle the matter. “See what a 
precious mess they have made of the Secret Society business!” he 
wrote Corrigan.5! Three days later he again denounced “The 
neglect of the Archbishops to act in the matter of secret societies, 
upon full and adequate study and examination of the subject.’’®? 

The clamor for strong action and the support for the views of 
Katzer and Janssens apparently alarmed those bishops who were 
not yet convinced that condemnation was desirable. An instance 
of this was the opinion expressed to Gibbons by Bishop John 
Moore of St. Augustine, Florida: “I am still of the opinion that 
we must not be hasty to condemn secret societies.” He admitted 
at once, however, that he had been “staggered” a little by the 
refusal of the Knights of Pythias to give a copy of their ritual 
to Archbishop Janssens. The latter had mentioned in his maga- 
zine article that his efforts to secure a copy of this ritual from 
the Pythian authorities had repeatedly met polite but firm re- 
fusals.5> Moore went on, “I believe that we should gather all 
the accurate knowledge concerning them that we can and then 
refer the matter to Rome for decision.”** 

Just at this time the bishops of the Province of Cincinnati met 
with Elder at his archiepiscopal residence to discuss several prob- 
lems, among them that of the secret societies. Present were Bishops 
William G. McCloskey of Louisville, Francis S. Chatard of Vin- 
cennes, Henry J. Richter of Grand Rapids, John A. Watterson of 
Columbus, Joseph Rademacher of Nashville, John Foley of De- 
troit, and Ignatius F. Horstmann of Cleveland. Two bishops of 
the province were absent, Joseph Dwenger of Fort Wayne and 
Camillus F. Maes of Covington. 

On the question of secret societies the bishops agreed that unity 
of action was necessary and they asked for an interpretation of 
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decrees 247, 248, 249, and 250 of the Third Plenary Council, par- 
ticularly with reference to the Odd Fellows and the Knights of 
Pythias. These decrees dealt with the class of forbidden societies, 
their characteristics, the objections to them, the penalties attached 
to them, and gave an exhortation to the faithful to avoid them. 
These decrees represented the effort of the council of 1884 to deal 
with the type of societies prevalent in the United States, after 
the universal legislation aimed at the subversive societies of 
Europe had been found inapplicable here. But no society had as 
yet been formally named by the authorized body, the archbishops, 
as belonging to this class. Katzer and Janssens had individually 
given their opinions that the Odd Fellows and Knights of Pythias 
were included, but their private utterances had no juridic effect. 
In this Cincinnati meeting, according to the minutes, four of the 
bishops expressed a belief that these societies came under the con- 
demnation “and all regarded them as dangerous.”*® The decision, 
or lack of decision, of the Cincinnati meeting was forwarded to 
Gibbons in order that the matter might be presented to the arch- 
bishops for solution. The bishops had been unable to agree among 
themselves but they had some hope that the committee would be 
able to reach the unanimous agreement that was required. 

On the same day as the Cincinnati meeting, a similar gathering 
of prelates took place in another section of the country. The 
bishops of the Province of New Orleans met at the residence 
of their metropolitan, Archbishop Janssens, to discuss, among 
other things, the question of the secret societies. Present for the 
deliberations were, in addition to the presiding archbishop, Bishops 
Fitzgerald of Little Rock, John C. Neraz of San Antonio, Anthony 
Durier of Natchitoches, Jeremiah O’Sullivan of Mobile, Theodore 
Meerschaert of Indian Territory, and Thomas Heslin of Natchez 
who acted as secretary. Two bishops were absent in Europe, 
Nicholas A. Gallagher of Galveston, and Thomas F. Brennan of 
Dallas. 

The meeting adopted unanimously the following resolution: 


The Bishops of this Province, without discussing the merits 
of the question of the Knights of Pythias, laid before them 
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by the Archbishop, desire that the matter should receive the 
serious consideration of the assembled Archbishops. 


This resolution was incorporated into a document to be sent to 
all the archbishops. Continuing, the document asked “Should the 
Society of the Knights of Pythias be forbidden according to the 
decrees of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore?” The perti- 
nent decrees were then quoted and to each was subjoined relevant 
facts about the Pythians. Thus, there was a detailed description 
of their ceremonial, obviously taken from the copy of the ritual in 
the possession of the archbishop. The oath of secrecy was given 
in full. This was followed by a declaration of Janssens in regard 
to his efforts to secure a copy of the ritual from Catholic mem- 
bers, “on four or five different occasions.” He stated that he 
was each time refused, the answer invariably being that they were 
not allowed to show it. He continued: 


Our Chancellor addressed a note in my name to a high officer 
in town, asking the favor of being supplied with a copy of 
the ritual of the Knights of Pythias; or, should it not be in 
his power to do so, to point out a superior officer who could. 
He answered: “I have no authority to supply Archbishop 
Janssens or any other person with a copy of the ritual... .” 
He referred, however, to the Supreme Chancellor of the 
world. A letter . . . was directed to said officer, courteously 
asking him to send a copy to me for inspection. The Supreme 
Chancellor . . . kindly answered: “I would be pleased to be 
of any service to the Most Rev. F. Janssens, Archbishop of 
New Orleans, but no member of the Knights of Pythias has 
any authority to disclose the contents of our Rituals, and 
the only manner in which cognizance of the Ritual can be 
taken by any person is to make application for membership 
in a subordinate lodge of the Order, receive the ranks and 
become a member in accordance with our laws and regula- 
tions.” 


The document prepared for the consideration of the archbishops 
gave much attention to the oaths of secrecy and obedience re- 
quired of those entering the Pythians. Then, after quoting decree 
249 of the council, concerning societies with their own cult, it 
went on to explain the type of cult in use in the order. “They 
have all the essentials and ceremonies of any Protestant religion 
in the land. It becomes what they term it, the religion of humani- 
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ty.” Again, by way of conclusion, “The principles of Pythianism 
are drawn from the Pythagorean philosophy, to which are added 
the higher ethics of Christianity in the broad sense.’’>¢ 

This New Orleans document was important, not because of its 
conclusions, since it reached none, but for the apparently au- 
thentic information which it furnished about the character of the 
Knights of Pythias. It could not fail to impress the archbishops 
and contribute to a settlement of the standing of that society. 

Several weeks later Archbishop Corrigan summoned a meeting 
of the bishops of the Province of New York at his residence on 
September 14, 1892. In the meantime he sought to get copies of 
the constitutions of the Odd Fellows for study by the bishops. 
His request to the grand lodge of the State of New York was 
granted by the officials and a copy of the constitutions was sent 
to the archbishop.5* This was followed several days later by 
the gift of a history of the order.°® Meanwhile, Corrigan had 
written to other prelates for information and documents on the 
society. A reply from Archbishop Janssens told him that there 
were few members of the order in New Orleans. He said further, 
“In my opinion this question is settled as far as the Archbps. 
are concerned. If there be any doubt, Rome should decide.’®® 
Janssens added that it seemed to him to be a reflection on the 
hierarchy of the United States “that for at least 17 years, no 
one knew how to interpret the Bulla ‘Apostolicae Sedis’ and that 
during those years Catholic Odd Fellows were unjustly deprived 
of the Sacraments and Christian burial.” Janssens, of course, did 
not believe that the bull in question had altered the declaration 
given by Bishop Kenrick in 1850; he had stated this in his arti- 
cle on the Knights of Pythias and he implied it again here. 

The meeting of the New York bishops reached unanimous agree- 
ment on the question of the two societies. According to the 
minutes : 
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On the question of Secret Societies, which is to be consid- 
ered at the next meeting of the Archbishops, this Resolution 
was unanimously adopted, that “It is the sense of this meet- 
ing that the Odd Fellows and similar societies, as, for in- 
stance, the Knights of Pythias and the Knights Templars, are 
prohibited Societies in the meaning of the Decrees and of the 
Pastoral Letter of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore.” 


This was an important advance toward final settlement: a 
body of prelates had discussed the two debated societies and had 
unanimously agreed that they were prohibited. Although this 
decision had no juridical effect, it was bound to have a far-reach- 
ing effect on the conclusion to be reached by those to whom 
was reserved the power to make a juridical declaration. No one 
was more pleased with the New York resolution than Archbishop 
Janssens. Thanking Corrigan for a copy of the minutes, he told 
him that their New Orleans resolution would also have been a 
strong one except for Bishop Fitzgerald (of Little Rock). “All 
the others desire to see them forbidden.” 

The archbishops of the United States were to meet in Novem- 
ber, 1892, in New York, to discuss the school controversy and the 
question of the secret societies. During the intervening few months, 
meetings of the bishops of the various ecclesiastical provinces 
were held throughout the country, and the decisions reached were 
usually forwarded to New York, although there is reason to be- 
lieve that some of the metropolitans kept the conclusions to bring 
with them to the New York meeting. Some of the provinces 
issued special statements addressed to the assemblage of arch- 
bishops. Thus, a document of this kind came from the prelates of 
the Province of Santa Fe. The subject of secret societies had 
been discussed by them through correspondence. 

According to this statement, Bishop Nicholas C. Matz of Den- 
ver “would follow the opinions expressed in public documents 
by the Archbishops of Milwaukee and New Orleans.” The other 
bishops thought that it would be “necessary to know previously to 
any condemnation the exact scope of such societies; what result 
would follow a condemnation should be maturely considered,” and 
also how far they were likely to exert an evil influence on Catho- 


“BCA, 90-F-1: Minutes of the Meeting of Bishops of the Province of 
New York, September 14, 1892. 
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lic members. In other words, said the bishops of the Province of 
Santa Fe, were such societies liable to condemnation and if so 
would it be useful and prudent to condemn them. They reached 
the final tentative conclusion that if circumstances required action 
immediately it might be well not to condemn such societies by 
name with the sanction of denying the sacraments and Christian 
burial. Instead, they proposed that an official declaration be care- 
fully drawn up to point out the dangerous spirit of such societies 
and to warn Catholics that they could not join them with a safe 
conscience. 

This statement from the Province of Santa Fe was cautious and 
made no attempt to follow the forthright declaration of the New 
York bishops. The reasons which impelled the participating 
bishops to this stand are not known, but there is evidence that one 
of them, the Vicar-Apostolic of Arizona, disagreed with their 
cautious position. This bishop, Peter Bourgade, sent his own me- 
morial to the archbishops. He told the committee that Arizona 
was overridden politically and otherwise by secret societies. Be- 
cause of the divided views of the Catholic hierarchy, the socie- 
tics “have enlisted a great many Catholics in their lodges.” Leav- 
ing to others, he said, to discuss their merits, or demerits, con- 
stitutions and by-laws, “their influence on Catholics here is cer- 
tainly most detrimental.” The members of the lodges professed 
and advocated indifferentism; most of the lodges had a ritual 
and ceremonial of their own. Bourgade related that a Catholic 
Odd Fellow in the hospital in Tucson could not be given the 
sacraments “because he repeatedly stated that he could reveal 
to no priest or bishop certain things of his Order.” The bishop 
felt that the influence of the lodges constituted a proximate occa- 
sion for loss of faith by Catholics. He concluded: 


I earnestly hope that something most definite and precise will 
soon be arrived at in regard to our dealing with the said 
societies : for otherwise and founded solely on the principles of 
moral theology I would feel constrained to adopt measures 
to prevent the great mischief that creeps on owing to the 
unsettled standing re the Catholics and the said societies.© 


That memorial was not likely to be passed over quickly. The 


“BCA, 90-G-8: Peter Bourgade to the Archbishops of the United States, 
Tucson, Arizona, September 22, 1892. 
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polite warning of Bourgade that he would act on his own if the 
archbishops failed to settle the matter was a symptom that could 
not be ignored. 

The views of Bishop Matz of Denver were set forth in a long 
statement to Archbishop Salpointe of Santa Fe and they consti- 
tuted a virtual endorsement in toto of the views expressed by 
Archbishop Katzer in his article in the American Ecclesiastical 
Review. Besides giving his support to the proposition that the 
Odd Fellows and Knights of Pythias and Sons of Temperance 
were forbidden societies, Matz made a constructive proposal : 


I can see but one great and efficacious remedy against this 
terrible evil, and this is for the Church to foster and encour- 
age Catholic societies, such as the Catholic Knights of Ameri- 
ca, the Catholic Mutual Benevolent Association and other 
Catholic societies, wherein our people may secure for them- 
selves social and financial advantages, not inferior to those 
held out to them in these forbidden societies.®? 


Archbishop Salpointe and his coadjutor, Placide L. Chapelle, 
prepared the statement already cited on the subject of the dis- 
puted societies. They mentioned that the suffragan bishops of the 
Province of Santa Fe had been unable to meet for a viva voce 
discussion with the archbishop regarding “the questions submit- 
ted to them by his Eminence Cardinal Ledochowski.” This is the 
first evidence that has been discovered to show that the meetings 
of the bishops of the various provinces in the United States were 
ordered by the Holy See. Insofar as the question of the secret 
societies was ordered to be discussed, the influence of Katzer’s 
letter of the previous year may be seen. 

The statement of Salpointe and Chapelle did not make clear 
just what were their own specific views but it gave the general 
conclusions of the bishops, as already stated. It was followed, 
some weeks later, by the report of the meeting of the bishops 
of the Province of Milwaukee, held in that city on October 27, 
1892. The meeting was presided over by the metropolitan, Fred- 
erick X. Katzer, whose views on the subject of the secret societies 


“BCA, 90-G-10: Nicholas C. Matz to John B. Salpointe, Denver, Sep- 
tember 23, 1892. 

®BCA, 90-H-7: Statement of the Bishops of the Province of Santa Fe 
to the Most Rev. Metropolitans meeting in New York, Sante Fe, New 
Mexico, September —, 1892. 
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have already been noted. He and his suffragans now decided that 
the decrees and pastoral letter of the Third Plenary Council 
“ought to be strictly followed as a safe guide.” They at once 
added, however, that it was very desirable to have “a clearer and 
more distinct explanation of what is exactly meant by the secretum 
and the rituale. What things may or may not be kept secret? 
on what things may the Bishop demand full and open informa- 
tion? Again, when and under what conditions does the ritual give 
to the respective society an heretical or schismatical character ?”’ 

At this point the Milwaukee bishops offered an entirely new 
suggestion. Noting that the committee of archbishops could not 
always meet promptly “even when most needed,” they said it ap- 
peared desirable to constitute another committee “consisting of 
Archbishops, Bishops and Theologians who could promptly gather 
all the information required and easily meet in order to decide 
concerning some particular society, as occasion might demand.” 
This seemed to them to be the only efficient way to secure in 
the external forum the harmony and unity and promptness neces- 
sary. Then they added: “An immediate decision ought to be 
made concerning the Odd Fellows, the Knights of Pythias, the 
Knights Templars, Sons of Temperance, Royal Arcanum, etc.” 

Finally the bishops of the Milwaukee Province made this re- 
request to the archbishops: 


That the Archbishops now assembled ought to publish a clear 
and definite instruction to the whole clergy of the United 
States, stating the criteria by which to know whether a socie- 
ty is forbidden or not, and putting forth the strict obligation 
of Bishops and priests to be guided by these criteria and to 
stand firm by the respective decrees of our last Council on 
this subject. This seems to be the only way to have a uni- 
form guide for all in foro interno.® 


The Milwaukee meeting had come to no decision on any of the 
societies themselves. It had merely formulated a number of ques- 
tions to be placed before the archbishops and had included some 
suggestions and a request. While this meeting had been in 
progress, a similar one was taking place in Philadelphia. At the 
call of Archbishop Patrick J. Ryan the following bishops had 


“BCA, 90-L-6: Report of the Meeting of Bishops of the Province of 
Milwaukee, October 27, 1892. 
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assembled: William O’Hara of Scranton, Tobias Mullen of Erie, 
Richard Phelan of Pittsburgh, and Thomas McGovern of 
Harrisburg, who acted as secretary. 

On the question of secret societies, the Pennsylvania bishops 
were agreed that they were at least suspicious and usually un- 
charitable to non-members and that they “made Catholics luke- 
warm.” On specific societies they said: 


As to the Odd Fellows, Sons of Temperance, Knights Tem- 
plars and Knights of Pythias, the Bishops were unanimous 
that they came under the Ban of the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore, because they have religious modes of belief 
which, if not denying the existence of God, are natural sub- 
stitutes for the true religion. Catholics therefore cannot 
belong to them, no more than to a Protestant sect. 


The report was signed by the secretary, Thomas McGovern, 
Bishop of Harrisburg. After his signature was appended the per- 
sonal report of Archbishop Ryan stating that he believed nothing 
should be done without further examination. The question of the 
Odd Fellows, Knights of Pythias, Knights Templars, and Sons 
of Temperance should be referred to the Holy See for final de- 
cision, he said. “All the reliable information we have obtained in 
regard to these Societies should be of course sent to the Holy 
See." 

The bishops at Philadelphia had unanimously decided that the 
disputed societies came under the ban of the Third Plenary Coun- 
cil because they were false religions. But the archbishop, in his 
appended note, declared that the question of these societies should 
be referred to Rome for final decision. Ryan, who was a member 
of the committee of archbishops, was not so ready to take respon- 
sibility for declaring the societies under the ban. 

At this time, with the meeting of the archbishops merely a 
few weeks away, Cardinal Gibbons consulted the noted Jesuit 
theologian, Aloysius Sabetti, professor of moral theology at Wood- 
stock College. Gibbons asked his views on the Odd Fellows and 
the Knights of Pythias. Regarding the first society, Sabetti ex- 
pressed himself as opposed to a formal and positive condemna- 
tion. He said that his “humble but decided opinion” was that the 


*BCA, 90-L-7: Report of the Meeting of Bishops of the Province of 
Philadelphia, October 27, 1892. 
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evil of that society consisted “only in a certain danger, and this 
being different, according to the differences of persons and places, 
the appreciation of it should be left to each confessor in particu- 
lar, just as for dancing and other things that are bad only because 
dangerous.” 

Sabetti enclosed with his letter to Gibbons a copy of a canoni- 
cal study of the status of societies condemned under censure, made 
by Salvator M. Brandi, S.J., formerly a professor of theology at 
Woodstock and now on the editorial staff of Civilta Catolica in 
Rome. After reviewing the Roman and Baltimore decrees, Brandi 
came to the conclusion that beyond the Masons no society “in hac 
nostra regione’ must be held as condemned under censure unless 
it was certainly known to work against Church or government. 
Sabetti added some further comment of his own, making clear that 
he was in agreement with the views of Brandi.®® 

It was after all these meetings and consultations that the arch- 
bishops of the United States met in New York in November, 
1892. It must certainly have been clear to all of them that the 
bishops and priests of the country were expecting some kind of a 
decision, particularly in regard to the Odd Fellows and Knights 
of Pythias. Action was clearly expected of them. 

According to the minutes of the meeting, all of the archbishops 
read or gave viva voce reports on certain societies “such as the 
Knights of Pythias and the Odd Fellows” at the fifth session, 
which was devoted to secret societies. The minutes give no clue 
as to what was read or remarked. Instead, they remark, with obvi- 
ous understatement, “there was some diversity of opinion with 
regard to the attitude which the Church in this country should 
take. ... ” Because of this diversity of opinion, “owing chiefly 
to the want of reliable data,” a new approach to the question was 
decided upon. This was to be a committee of five archbishops who 
were to gather, “as early as practicable,” all accessible informa- 
tion, “and then refer, through His Eminence, [Gibbons] the matter 
to the Holy See for final settlement.” The members of the com- 
mittee were to be the Archbishops of New York, San Francisco, 


“BCA, 90-P-2: Aloysius Sabetti, S.J., to James Gibbons, Woodstock, 
Maryland, November 7, 1892. 
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Philadelphia, St. Paul, and Milwaukee, i.e., Corrigan, Riordan, 
Ryan, Ireland, and Katzer.** 

There is no denying that this action of referring the whole 
affair to Rome was a confession of failure. This was no cause for 
reproach to the archbishops because they had been defeated by 
factors over which they had little or no control. To begin with, 
they were the victims of the legislation of the Third Plenary Coun- 
cil which had stipulated that they had to reach a unanimous de- 
cision regarding the condemnation of any society. A simple or 
two-thirds majority would have been a much more workable ar- 
rangement, since unanimity on such a complicated matter was 
virtually impossible. Furthermore, the archbishops were greatly 
hampered by a lack of sufficient authentic data on the societies 
they were discussing. Likewise, when one of them had managed 
to secure a ritual or a copy of a constitution, he could never be 
certain that the whole truth was contained in the printed pages 
before him. Hampered by restrictive legislation, beset by scarcity 
of reliable information, and yet urged by the obvious gravity of 
the problem, the plight of the archbishops was difficult indeed. 
It was not to be wondered at that they decided to refer the 
whole matter to the Holy See. 


“BCA, 90-Q-3: Minutes of the Third Annual Conference of the Arch- 
bishops of the United States, held in New York, November 16, 17, 18, and 
19, 1892. 








CHAPTER VII 


RoME SETTLES THE QUESTION 


In December, 1892, Bishop McQuaid wrote a characteristically 
vigorous letter to his friend, Archbishop Corrigan of New York. 
This letter followed the New York meeting of the archbishops by 
only a few weeks and it provided comment on the results of that 
meeting. McQuaid wrote: 


When and how are you going to act on the Secret Society 
business? This is a vital matter. If the Archbishops of today 
are going to unsettle the legislation of their predecessors, as 
seems to be the case, I don’t know what an old fogy like me 
will have to do except die. All the bishops of the country 
have a right to be heard before definitive action is taken. 
Besides is it not curious that Societies are condemned in 
Europe, their home, which we approve here? Again who is 
in control of conscience when I know beyond doubt that a cer- 
tain society is more than dangerous to faith and morals, and 
forces me to sanction it against my convictions. A society may 
be harmless in St. Paul, according to their theories, and very 
dangerous in Rochester. 


The last sentence was, of course, a bit of innuendo directed 
against the views of Archbishop Ireland which, to McQuaid, were 
shockingly liberal. The biographer of the Bishop of Rochester 
states that this forthright prelate “attributed the whole confusion 
and difficulty to a few men whom he held responsible for the 
situation.”* He was firmly convinced that the liberal policies of 
such prelates as Gibbons and Ireland were rapidly leading the 
American Church to ruin. His pessimistic views were expressed 
again to Corrigan in a letter six months later: 


Has any action been taken by the committee of Archbishops 
in relation to Secret Societies? This is a question that is 
pressing. Unless the Lord comes to the help of the Church 
in America, I do not know what is to be its future. We shall 
fall lower than the Italian laity, judging by the specimens 
coming to this country. 


"New York Archdiocesan Archives, C-44: Bernard J. McQuaid to 
Michael A. Corrigan, Rochester, December 13, 1892. 

"Frederick J. Zwierlein, The Life and Letters of Bishop McQuaid, II, 466. 

*Tbid., II, 467, citing letter in NYAA, Archbishop’s House; Bishops, 1893; 
B. J. McQuaid to M. A. Corrigan, Rochester, June 10, 1893. 
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Bishop McQuaid was not the only one pressing for solution 
of the problem. The archbishops were still the body with power 
to decide the matter, even though their last meeting had planned 
to collect information on the societies and refer the whole affair 
to Rome. But there was still some hope that they themselves 
might reach a solution. This hope was apparently entertained in 
New Orleans when the bishops of that province met in April, 
1893, with Archbishop Janssens and forwarded this plea to Arch- 
bishop Corrigan: 

The bishops of the Province of New Orleans this day assem- 

bled under the presidency of Most Rev. Francis Janssens 

D.D. urgently request the settlement of the question of secret 

societies at the approaching meeting of the Archbishops of the 

United States.* 


At this time the special commission of archbishops—five in 
number—set up by the New York meeting in 1892 to gather 
information on the societies, was apparently at work. This infor- 
mation was given in a letter written by Cardinal Gibbons in May, 
1893, to the Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop Satolli. Gibbons told 
this representative of the Holy Father that the Knights of Pythias 
was one of the societies whose rules and laws were under investi- 
gation by a special commission of archbishops in order that the 
subject might later be discussed, and if possible decided, in the 
general meeting of the archbishops, to be held in Chicago the 
following September. Since judgment was still pending, said 
Gibbons, it seemed best to refrain from making any pronounce- 
ment on that society. Therefore, he did not think it expedient that 
the “opusculum” of the Archbishop of New Orleans be distributed, 
since it prejudged the question which, according to the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore, could be judged only by the gather- 
ing of archbishops or by the Holy See.® 

In August, 1893, the bishops of the Province of Cincinnati 
met in Columbus and passed two resolutions to be laid before the 
forthcoming meeting of the metropolitans. The first of these dealt 


‘NYAA, G-4: Document from Meeting of Bishops of the Province of 


New Orleans, April 26, 1893. 
*Baltimore Cathedral Archives, 91-K-7: James Gibbons to Francesco 


Satolli, Baltimore, May 9, 1893, [copy]. 
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with the societies: “Urging that the Archbishops obtain from 
Rome early and decisive action in regard to Secret Societies.’® 

A month later the archbishops met in Chicago for their fourth 
annual conference, on September 12-13, 1893. The aged arch- 
bishop of St. Louis, Peter R. Kenrick was unable to attend, and 
his colleague in Santa Fe, John B. Salpointe, was also absent. 
Their coadjutors represented them, John J. Kain and Placide L. 
Chapelle respectively. According to the minutes of the meeting, 
the chairman announced that he had received the reports on the 
Odd Fellows and the Knights of Pythias from three of the five 
archbishops who had been named to the special committee on 
secret societies by the previous conference. Corrigan, Katzer, and 
Riordan had sent in their reports. Ireland had brought his with 
him, and Ryan would send his in shortly. The minutes give no 
clue as to the tenor of any of these documents. 

After the chairman had announced this information about the 
reports, Archbishop Corrigan proposed that the question be voted 
on; if they were all of one mind, the affair would be finally set- 
tled, and if they disagreed, the matter would be referred to Rome. 
Then the chairman asked the views of each of the prelates on 
the subject matter and then expressed his own opinion. What 
these: views were, the minutes do not say. Instead they mention 
that the Coadjutor-Archbishop of St. Louis then moved the fol- 
lowing resolution: “Resolved, that the Societies of Odd Fellows 
and Knights of Pythias should not be absolutely forbidden under 
the penalty of refusal of the Sacraments, but that on account of 
remote dangers to be found in them, Catholics should be earnest- 
ly exhorted not to join them.” A slightly stronger version of the 
same resolution was proposed by the Archbishop-elect of Dubuque, 
John Hennessey, who wished to substitute for the final clause the 
following one: “. . . but should be urged to sever their connec- 
tion with these Societies.” A further substitution in reference to 
the Odd Fellows, was suggested by Archbishop Ireland, z1z., that 
Catholics “should be strongly exhorted not to belong to said 
Society.” 

At this point, Corrigan moved and was seconded by Feehan 
that the substitution of Ireland be voted upon by secret ballot. 


*BCA, 91-T-1: William Henry Elder to Placide L. Chapelle, Cincinnati, 
August 20, 1893. 
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This was done and eight prelates voted in favor of the resolution, 
with five against it and one neutral. A resolution worded in the 
same way in reference to the Knights of Pythias was voted upon. 
Nine of the archbishops voted in favor, four were opposed, and 
one was neutral. “It was finally ordered that the reports of 
the aforesaid Committee be sent to the Holy See together with 
these minutes as there was a serious divergence of opinion. How- 
ever, all agreed in the hope that in view of our circumstances, the 
Holy See would exercise leniency in its final decision.’”? 

The only new result of this meeting had been the recommenda- 
tion of leniency that was to be sent to Rome. But later there was 
to be disagreement among the archbishops about this item of the 
minutes. Elder wrote to Corrigan questioning the account and 
asking : “Do you remember that there was such an agreement ?’’8 

Another letter to Corrigan—from Bishop Ignatius Horstmann 
of Cleveland—spoke of the lenient spirit at the Chicago meeting. 
This prelate expressed himself as disappointed with the action of 
the archbishops toward the Knights of Pythias and the Odd Fel- 
lows and he predicted that “our men will become like those of 
France and Italy once they enter these and kindred secret socie- 
ties which set up a religion of their own.’”® 

At the very time that these prelates were declaring their dis- 
satisfaction with the attitude of the archbishops, however, the 
whole affair of the three disputed societies was being settled 
definitively—by Rome. The Holy See itself was apparently dis- 
satisfied with the prolonged failure of the United States metro- 
politans to decide the matter. Furthermore, in the absence of 
proof it may be safely assumed that some of the dissatisfied 
bishops had complained to Rome about the situation. Prelates 
such as Bishop McQuaid were seriously alarmed at the protracted 
indecision and it would be logical to expect them to register pro- 
tests with the Holy See. Of course, as has been remarked, Arch- 
bishop Katzer had already given Rome an alarmist version of the 
whole business two years previously. He had argued that the 


7BCA, 91-V-1/1: Minutes of Fourth Annual Conference of Archbishops, 
Chicago, September 12-13, 1893. 

®NYAA, G-4: William Elder to Michael A. Corrigan, Cincinnati, Decem- 
ber 11, 1893. 

*NYAA, G-4: Ignatius Horstmann to Michael A. Corrigan, Cleveland, 
December 16, 1893. 
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Odd Fellows, Knights of Pythias, and Sons of Temperance were 
forbidden societies and he had drawn a dark picture of the con- 
sequences for the Church in the United States from failure to 
settle their status. 

Whatever were the motivating causes, Rome finally took the 
initiative and settled the doubts about those three societies. The 
first intimation of this action of the Holy See that was discovered 
came in a copy of a letter written in French by Cardinal Gibbons 
to Cardinal Rampolla on December 26, 1893. The Archbishop of 
Baltimore acknowledged the receipt through the Apostolic Dele- 
gate of “le Decret par lequel le S. Office condamne les trois socié- 
tés connues sous les noms de: Sons of Temperance, Odd Fellows, 
& Knights of Pythias.” Gibbons said he was writing to an- 
nounce “that I do not believe it opportune to publish it in my 
diocese.” Without questioning the wisdom of the decision, he told 
Rampolla that he could only regret that it had been given. He 
said that Catholics belonging to these societies, “at least in the 
diocese of Baltimore,” did not see anything in those societies ex- 
cept benevolence and mutual support, and the Protestants, who 
composed the greater part of their membership, did not show any 
hostility toward the Catholic Church. Gibbons said he believed, 
however, that hostility would be aroused by the condemnation 
which in turn would present the Catholics with a serious tempta- 
tion because of the financial considerations involved in member- 
ship. It would be very difficult for Catholics to forego the bene- 
fits which they had earned by their contributions. 

By way of recapitulation, Cardinal Gibbons then stated that 
the publication of the decree in the Archdiocese of Baltimore would 
have unfortunate consequences for those of his flock who were 
already members of these societies, and he did not believe the 
publication was necessary for those who had not yet joined. He 
made it clear that the social influence of the clergy and their action 
in the confessional could bring about the desired result of getting 
members gradually to leave the societies and preventing the faith- 
ful who were not members from joining. Finally, said Gibbons, 
he hoped that the Holy See would take these reasons into con- 
sideration and approve the fact that in applying the decree he was 
not officially promulgating it.1° 


“BCA, 92-W-6: James Gibbons to M. Card. Rampolla, Baltimore, De- 
cember 26, 1893, [copy]. 
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Although the Archbishop of Baltimore did not say so directly, 
it was obvious that he did not approve of the decree condemning 
the societies. He gave no commendation of the Roman action, 
but rather pointedly put it aside: “Sans mettre en question la 
sagesse de cette decision... .” Yet, he doubtless reasoned that it 
was too late to ask the Holy See for a further study of the case. 
Probably the best he could do was to try to suspend the effect 
of the decree by not promulgating it officially. More light would 
be thrown on his attitude were the text of the document he had 
received from Rome available for study. 

Whatever was the scope of this decree, the formal and official 
condemnation of the Holy See was not issued until the follow- 
ing August. Under date of August 20, 1894, Cardinal Monaco 
of the Holy Office forwarded the decree to Archbishop Satolli, 
with instructions to make it known to all the archbishops, bishops, 
and other local ordinaries in the United States. The decree stated 
that the archbishops of the country had considered in their meet- 
ings the three societies of the Odd Fellows, the Sons of Tem- 
perance, and the Knights of Pythias, and had by unanimous con- 
sent referred the whole matter to the judgment of the Holy See. 
This, of course, was a reference to the decision of the meeting 
of the archbishops in New York in November, 1892. 

Having given this summary of the background of the case, the 
decree stated that the Pope had given the case to the Inquisitors 
General to be examined. These, in a general congregation on 
June 20, 1894, confirming a judgment already given, had decreed 
that the prelates of the United States be notified that the faith- 
ful were to be kept from the three societies. The decree stated 
that the faithful themselves were to be warned about this matter 
and if after being warned they still remained in these societies, 
and were unwilling to leave them, they were to be deprived of the 
sacraments.? 

The decree was sent by Satolli to Gibbons on October 7, 1894, 
with an explanatory letter. The apostolic delegate told the Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore that the Pope, through the Secretary of 
State, Cardinal Rampolla, had asked if there were any observa- 
tions to be made regarding the execution of the decree. Satolli 


“BCA, 93-K-3: Raph. Card. Monaco to Francesco Satolli, Rome, Au- 
gust 20, 1894, [copy]. 
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immediately gave the Holy See a number of them, he said. Ram- 
polla had replied under date of September 22, saying that Leo 
XIII had examined these observations and had decided that the 
decree should be communicated to the archbishops gathered in 
the meeting which was to take place at Philadelphia. Rampolla 
had also said it was the mind of His Holiness that the execution 
of the decree be committed to the prudence and conscience of the 
same archbishops. Satolli thereupon formally committed the 
decree to Gibbons, asking him to communicate it to the arch- 
bishops when they convened in Philadelphia.” 

The meeting in Philadelphia was to take place on October 10, 
but news of the decree was already out. At least, out in San 
Francisco, Archbishop Patrick W. Riordan had learned of it and 
he wrote to Gibbons deprecating the Roman decision. “Its publi- 
cation in my humble judgment will produce incalculable mischief 
to thousands.” He told the cardinal that whatever controversy 
there might have been about the Odd Fellows, “there never has 
been question about the other two societies and thousands of 
Catholics here have drifted into them especially in the West.” 
Archbishops Katzer and Janssens would scarcely have agreed with 
the view that there had never been question about the Knights of 
Pythias. Riordan went on to say that it would be impossible to 
get members of those organizations to leave them “and hence 
thousands with their families will be practically cut off from the 
Church.” Then the Archbishop of San Francisco made a pro- 
posal which was also an expression of great faith in Gibbons: 
“You are our only hope in this crisis, and I hope that God will 
aid you to prevent a great mischief. Abp. Ireland should accom- 
pany you to Rome. He would be a tower of strength in settling 
this important question.”!% Riordan apparently had hope that 
Gibbons could repeat the victory he had won in the Knights of 
Labor case. But there was one great difference now: only a 
minority of the hierarchy would support any effort to reverse 
the condemnation, whereas in the Knights of Labor affair Gibbons 
had enjoyed the backing of a virtually united episcopate. If he 
were to try to repeat that action, he would be in lonely company. 


®BCA, 93-L-3: Francesco Satolli to James Gibbons, Washington, Octo- 
ber 7, 1894. 

%BCA, 93-L-1: Patrick W. Riordan to James Gibbons, San Francisco, 
October 2, 1894. 
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The archbishops met as scheduled in Philadelphia on October 
10, 1894, and during their deliberations they ultimately came to 
the question of the decision of the Holy Office. It was made 
known to them that the Holy Father had left the promulgation of 
the decree to the prudence of the archbishops there assembled. 
According to the minutes, “The Most Rev. Prelates were unani- 
mous in their opinion that it was inopportune under the present 
circumstances to publish said condemnation.” They went further 
than this: “they moreover agreed not to communicate this con- 
demnation even to their suffragans; and in fine they resolved that 
no individual Archbishop or Bishop should promulgate it, unless 
its promulgation were expressly ordered by the Holy See or by 
the Archbishops in convention assembled.’’!* 

These are surprising statements. Some of the archbishops 
who took part in this meeting—or who presumably took part, since 
the minutes do not state who was present—had expressed them- 
selves publicly against these very societies and had apparently 
desired condemnation. Now that such action had come all the arch- 
bishops united to suspend its effect. What was the reason for 
this? Why were all these prelates—the majority of whom dis- 
approved of the societies—unitedly opposed to publication and 
adoption of the decree condemning them? The minutes give no 
clue to the answer, but the answer lay elsewhere. Considering the 
situation of the time in which the archbishops were meeting— 
October, 1894—the explanation seems to lie in the strong wave of 
anti-Catholic bigotry that was sweeping the country as a result 
of the American Protective Association’s campaign. The latter 
had become a serious affair by the fall of 1894 with the congres- 
sional elections but a few weeks away. Seventy weekly papers 
were spearheading the anti-Catholic drive and fantastic plans and 
plots were being ascribed to Catholics.1®° Therefore, in such an 
atmosphere, already highly charged by A. P. A. bigotry, the pro- 
mulgation of the condemnation of the three large secret societies 
would have set off a further explosion. To prevent any such de- 
terioration of an already alarming situation would seem to have 


“BCA, 93-L-4: Minutes of the meeting of archbishops held in Phila- 
delphia, October 10, 1894. 
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been the purpose the archbishops had in mind when they unani- 
mously voted to withhold promulgation. 

A month after the decree Elder wrote to Gibbons to plead for 
a hearing for the suffragan bishops of the country. As so many of 
the dioceses are interested, he said, “I beg your Eminence also 
to entreat the Holy Father not to execute the decree, without 
giving the Bishops of the country a hearing.” Elder thought the 
bishops should be given an opportunity to “represent the injury 
‘to result from it; and on the other hand that they may set forth 
the precautions taken against any disorder, and their desire to 
adopt still stronger ones if necessary.”!® 

This letter of Elder implied that at least some of the bishops 
knew about the Roman decision. Evidence that this was the case 
came from a letter of Bishop Henry Gabriels of Ogdensburg to 
Archbishop Corrigan. He told the New York prelate that he had 
no objections to offer against the condemnation of the three socie- 
ties. “On the contrary, I think that it is a salutary measure and 
I know that its promulgation will be received with satisfaction by 
the generality of the priests and people. They will know now 
how they are bound to act in regard to these dangerous asso- 
ciations.” Gabriels then brought up the subject of promulgation, 
revealing that he was in the dark on the matter. He asked if 
he was to wait for any further instructions on the question. This 
seemed to imply that some directions had already been sent to 
him, although it is difficult to understand on what ground that 
could have been done, in view of the decision of the archbishops 
at Philadelphia not even to reveal the condemnation to their 
suffragans. 

Bishop Gabriels further asked Corrigan if the bishops were to 
issue a common pastoral or if each one was to proceed by himself 
to inform the clergy and the faithful, “and this immediately or 
only after the two months of grace granted to send in objec- 
tions ?”!7_ These last words obviously refer to some direction that 
had been given. The source is identified by a letter from Arch- 
bishop Ireland to Gibbons whose first sentence explains much: 


*BCA, 93-M-8: William Elder to James Gibbons, Cincinnati, November 
13, 1894. 

“NYAA, G-9: Henry Gabriels to Michael A. Corrigan, Ogdensburg, New 
York, December 6, 1894. 
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“T am amazed and saddened beyond expression by the letter of 
Msgr Satolli telling us that the Pope wishes to have the condemna- 
tion of the Societies . . . promulgated and to that end communi- 
cated at once to the suffragans.” Ireland then went over the 
whole case with obvious displeasure. He asked Gibbons if it were 
possible that Leo XIII had come to this determination after hear- 
ing from the meeting of the archbishops, or if he did not hear 
from the meeting, why had he referred the matter to them? Then 
he stated that he was as certain as could be “1. That there is in 
fact no reason to condemn those Societies. 2. That the publica- 
tion of the condemnation will do the Church in America immense 
harm.” He proceeded to show how embarrassed the bishops would 
be at having to condemn societies without knowing why. 

Finally, Ireland put in a plea to Gibbons: ‘‘Please tell me what 
if anything may yet be done. I will say nothing to my suffragans 
until I shall have heard from you.”” He concluded by stating that 
few things of the past decade had amazed him so much as the 
condemnation, “and the setting aside, included herein, of all re- 
gard for the episcopate of America, or at least the larger por- 
tion of it.”'8 

The Archbishop of St. Paul was not alone in deploring the 
condemnation. His views were shared by Archbishop Riordan 
of San Francisco, who wrote to Gibbons to say that he thought 
the publication of the Roman decision “will . . . be most inoppor- 
tune and will do immense harm. There is no doubt in my mind 
that these societies are pure and simple benevolent organizations, 
in no sense hostile to religion.’”” He pointed out that the con- 
demnation would not make men leave them and would not stop 
others from joining ; Catholic members would consider the action 
unjust and pay no heed to it, while non-Catholic members would 
adopt an attitude of hostility toward a church that banned the 
societies. “A condemnation, to be effective with our people must 
give the reasons upon which it is based.” 

The archbishop then touched on an argument that was bound 
to impress Gibbons strongly: “Further the publication will be a 
most serious blow to the work of conversion.” He stated that 
the mixed marriages in California were innumerable and _ that 


SBCA, 93-N-3: John Ireland to James Gibbons, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
December 7, 1894. 
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nearly all the men belonged to some society. “I have written 
to the Delegate to use his influence to have this question recon- 
sidered, and I ask your Eminence to move in the matter so that 
a re-hearing may be granted.” By way of completing his case he 
added: “All the Bishops of this Province agree with me that the 
publication of the recent decision will work an immense harm 
to the Church in this part of the country.”?® 

It is not known what was the reaction of Gibbons to these two 
letters, but it may certainly be assumed that he was in substan- 
tial agreement with them. Whether he was disposed to take action 
to reverse the Roman decision is unknown, but his disapproval of 
anything that would needlessly antagonize the non-Catholic public 
can be taken for granted. There is evidence that he did not 
hesitate to express his disapproval to Rome. Another letter from 
Archbishop Ireland in that same month of December, 1894, 
acknowledged a letter from Gibbons. Said Ireland: ‘Your letter 
telling me what you have written to Rome on ‘Societies’ cheers 
me. I will do, be assured, as you have done.” The Archbishop 
of St. Paul stated that he had written to Archbishops Riordan 
and Chapelle and Bishop Fitzgerald asking them “to send strong 
letters.” He added that the words of Archbishop Williams of 
Boston would have great weight with the Pope, so he suggested 
that Gibbons approach Williams on the subject: “He will listen 
to you: but left to himself he may not move.’’”° 

Thus it is obvious that Gibbons had written to Rome in the 
matter, but there is no evidence that he had tried to reverse 
the Roman action, 7.e., to have the condemnation lifted or the 
case re-tried. Rather, it would seem more likely that he wrote 
in regard to the promulgation of the decree. In any efforts 
along this line he would clearly have the support of Ireland 
and also of Riordan. The latter addressed a letter to him on the 
same day that Ireland did. “I write again to urge you to come to 
our relief in the momentous question of the societies.” He said he 
had not yet mentioned the condemnation, hoping the Holy See 
would grant another hearing. “This decision cut off from the 


“BCA, 93-N-7: Patrick W. Riordan to James Gibbons, San Francisco, 
December 7, 1894. 
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sacraments hundreds of poor people, will prevent hundreds from 
joining the Church, and will antagonize large and influential 
bodies of citizens, and for no reasons that are assigned.” He 
pointed out that thousands of men had been paying dues into 
those societies for years with hope of getting death-benefits for 
their families. “It is simply: preposterous to expect these men 
to forfeit their money unless for the gravest reasons. Now no 
reason whatever is assigned.” 

The Archbishop of San Francisco then cited the instance of 
the Sons of Temperance. “This society is purely a benevolent one. 
There is nothing in it opposed to religion in any of its practices.” 
He went on to remark that the decision came at a most inoppor- 
tune time. “It is only natural to expect a fierce antagonism on 
the part of their members, to the Church, and its ministers.” 
Finally, he ended with a plea for Gibbons to make a major effort: 
“T pray you for the sake of the Church to take up the matter and 
do again what you did for the Knights of Labor. I wrote two 
letters to the Delegate but from his answer just received, no 
help is expected from him.”?! 

Gibbons was not the only archbishop receiving comment on 
the condemnation from other prelates, though he was clearly 
regarded as the chief hope of those who wished to hold up the 
promulgation. But others learned the reactions to the Roman 
decision, too. Thus, Archbishop Corrigan received a mild letter 
from Bishop James A. McFaul of Trenton who stated that he 
had been unable to secure any reliable information on the socie- 
ties condemned “so that I must frankly confess that I do not know 
why they are condemned.” He asked for the opinion of Corri- 
gan on the condemnation of the societies.22 It is not known 
what opinion Corrigan gave him. 

Another bishop who wrote to the Archbishop of New York had 
nothing but praise for the condemnation. This was the vigorous 
Bishop of Rochester who said he was much pleased with the de- 
cision. He emphasized that there would not be any difficulty about 
enforcing the decree in his diocese. He stated that the Baltimore 


“BCA, 93-N-10: Patrick W. Riordan to James Gibbons, San Francisco, 
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legislation had always been observed and that he had paid no 
attention to the report given out by Archbishop Ireland after 
the Boston meeting that those societies were no longer under 
the ban of the Church. “I paid no attention to his ipse dixit, and 
observed the old discipline, to which the Holy See now imparts 
its sanction.” McQuaid predicted that as soon as the Catholic 
people learned the decision of Rome they would withdraw from 
the forbidden societies, “with the exception of a few who are 
already more Protestant than Catholic.” According to him, what 
the Church now needed to consider above all was the spiritual 
welfare of those not yet entangled in the societies. “Once they 
join them, their faith and the practice of their religion grow 
weak, and after a while they fall away from their religion al- 
together.” 

This letter from McQuaid was his formal statement of opinion 
on the condemnation, to be used by Corrigan in whatever way 
he chose. The Bishop of Rochester made this clear in an accom- 
panying letter in which he hinted that it might be sent to Rome. 
“If you intend to send it to Rome, then return it and I will send 
it back in Latin or Italian.’’4 

Bishop Stephen Ryan of Buffalo wrote to Corrigan on the same 
day as McQuaid, declaring his fear that the announcement would 
cause “considerable talk, and perhaps some harm, on account of 
the many Catholics who have joined especially the Odd Fellows.” 
But he conceded that since it had gone through the regular course 
of examinations and been decided by the proper authorities, he 
did not care to make any statements against the decision.”> This 
of course made it plain enough that he had some definite views 
on the matter. How far they were disapproving of the condemna- 
tion cannot be determined. 

At about the same time, Bishop Gabriels of Ogdensburg noti- 
fied Corrigan that he intended sending a circular to his clergy the 
following week, announcing the Roman decision. He mentioned 
that he expected no trouble, except in a very few cases. It would 


®NYAA, G-9: Bernard J. McQuaid to Michael A. Corrigan, Rochester, 
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seem that he must thus have been one of the first bishops to 
promulgate the decree. When Corrigan published the decision in 
the Archdiocese of New York is not known, but a letter from a 
priest in Yonkers dated December 28, 1894, reads as though pub- 
lication had been made by that time. At any rate, the priest told 
Corrigan that some Catholic members of a local lodge of the 
Knights of Pythias wished to have an interview with him. These 
members were planning to separate from the main body of the 
order and to eliminate all objectionable features, “and put them- 
selves in a position from which they can appeal to the Catholic 
Knights of Pythias through the country.” Whatever came of this 
plan is not known, but the idea could scarcely have appealed very 
strongly to the archbishop. The thought of Catholic Knights of 
Pythias would have been a little odd, to say the least. 

Archbishop Elder of Cincinnati published the decree on Janu- 
ary 6, 1895, with a long instruction obviously designed to explain 
the purpose of the Roman action and the reasons behind it. He 
declared that the societies condemned had a definite tendency to 
lead Catholics toward Masonry, to weaken their regard for the 
faith, to teach natural morality, and to leave out revealed religion. 
Then Elder used the Knights of Pythias as an example of all 
these qualities. He cited the oaths of secrecy and of obedience 
as instances of practices opposed even to natural morality. Much 
of what he had to say on this point was drawn from the article 
of Archbishop Janssens on the Knights of Pythias in the Ameri- 
can Ecclesiastical Review for June, 1892, as Elder himself ad- 
mitted in this instruction to his clergy and people.2® Whatever 
the merit of the arguments he used, they certainly went a long 
way to explain to his people what the condemnation was about. 
When they finished listening to that instruction, they must have 
realized that the Church, indeed, had good reasons for banning 
these dangerous societies. If the decree had been read without 
any accompanying explanation, the majority of the people would 
have been greatly surprised and probably bewildered by the very 
serious character of the action that had been taken. 


*Archives of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati: “Decree from the Holy See 
promulgated in diocese of Cincinnati, Placing the Odd Fellow, the Knights 
of Pythias and the Sons of Temperance under the ban.” Signed William 
Henry Elder, January 6, 1895, [copy]. 
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During January, 1895, John J. Kain, Coadjutor Archbishop of 
St. Louis, wrote to Gibbons about the condemnation, telling him 
that he had “presumed to write to the Holy Father himself and 
interpose some arguments against the promulgation.” He said 
he had mentioned among other things that the Sons of Temper- 
ance had not been discussed by the archbishops at all and that 
their condemnation might be interpreted as an act of hostility 
to the temperance cause. Then, Kain observed, “It does not 
seem fair that the odium of securing this decree should be cast 
on the archbishops, when as a matter of fact, the majority of us 
were opposed to the condemnation of those societies.” Finally, 
he told Gibbons that he would not promulgate the decree until 
he received further instructions in the matter.?7 

What Kain said in reference to the Sons of Temperance was not 
a negligible point. All the evidence examined would indicate that 
he was right in asserting that the archbishops had not discussed 
that order. It has been seen that Archbishop Katzer had mentioned 
them in his letter to Rome in the fall of 1891, and again in his 
article in the American Ecclestiastical Review in April, 1892. 

Several days later Bishop Horstmann wrote to Corrigan, tell- 
ing him that he had learned from the newspapers that the Province 
of St. Paul had not published the decree. That meant that Arch- 
bishop Ireland was still holding out in hope of some change in 
the situation. Horstmann mentioned that he had also learned that 
Elder had promulgated them and issued a pastoral on the subject, 
as had Bishop Camillus Maes of Covington.?® 

In that same month Pope Leo XIII sent a special encyclical 
letter to the hierarchy in the United States. This letter had 
much to say about the state of Catholicity in the country, and 
included a section of advice on the question of secret societies. 
The Pope obviously was trying to make certain that associations 
existing for any other purposes would be avoided by Catholics 
if they contained any dangerous principles. “We wish to be under- 
stood as referring in a special manner to the working classes, 
who assuredly have the right to unite in associations for the pro- 


a 93-Q-3: John J. Kain to James Gibbons, St. Louis, January 15, 
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motion of their interests; a right acknowledged by the Church 
and unopposed by nature.” But, the Pope pointed out, it was 
very necessary to “take heed with whom they are to associate.” 
He at once gave his reason for this advice, viz., lest, while aiming 
to improve their condition, they endanger “weightier interests.” 
He stated that the best precaution was to make certain that they 
were never participants in any injustice. The Pope made it clear 
that any society governed by persons who were not firm for moral 
right and friendly to religion could be very dangerous to the com- 
munity and the individual. “Let this conclusion, therefore, remain 
firm—to shun, not only those associations which have been 
openly condemned by the judgment of the Church, but those also 
which, in the opinion of intelligent men, and especially of the 
bishops, are regarded as suspicious and dangerous.”?® While the 
Pope did not specifically mention secret societies in that passage, 
the setting of the times and the inferences in his sentences make 
it plain that he was referring to them, as well as to other kinds 
of associations. 

In February, Archbishop Elder sent a letter to Gibbons which 
revealed more of the process by which the execution of the 
Roman decision was being carried out in Cincinnati. He first 
assured Gibbons of his agreement with the idea that “we ought 
not to carry on any agitation against those societies. All we have 
to do, is to keep Catholics away from them if we can, and this 
is not to be accomplished by an agitation. It is enough that it has 
been made known to them. It is for each individual to use his 
knowledge.” Elder then came to a problem that had arisen in his 
mind over the contradictory ways in which the decree had been 
published. He recounted the instructions that had been given. First, 
the Apostolic Delegate had written to him telling him the Holy 
Father wanted the decision given to the suffragan bishops sub 
secreto, allowing the latter two months to send in objections. 
Then, sometime later, he learned from the papers that some 
bishops had already published the decision. Asked by some of his 
suffragans about this, Elder said he had told them there must 
have been a mistake. After this he read the published account 
of the decree given by the Bishop of Wilmington, Alfred A. 


“John J. Wynne, S.J. (Ed.), The Great Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo 
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Curtis, and including a letter from the delegate giving different 
instructions than those given to Elder. The Wilmington version 
notified the bishops to publish it in their own dioceses. At this 
point Elder had written to Satolli himself, for an explanation of 
the contradition. “He answered: it was the intention of the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff, that the Bishops should publish it.” Accordingly, 
Elder had given this word to his suffragans and they had pub- 
lished the decree. But, said Elder to Gibbons, then came a third 
contradiction. “One of our Bishops wrote to Dr. Rooker and he 
answered that it was left to the discretion of each Bishop.” Elder 
concluded his letter by remarking to Gibbons somewhat pointed- 
ly: “I have never heard the explanation of these three contra- 
dictory instructions.’”°° Elder seemed to suggest that Gibbons 
knew what was behind it all, but whether the Archbishop of Bal- 
timore took the hint and offered an explanation is unknown. 

The letter revealed plainly enough that the confusion previously 
existing among the bishops in regard to the standing of the socie- 
ties themselves had now been supplanted by confusion over the 
method of executing the Roman decision on the societies. Con- 
tradictory instructions had been issued and the end was not yet. 
As far as has been determined, during the month of February, 
Gibbons received new instructions, apparently in answer to the 
representation he had made to Rome the preceding December.*! 
The first intimation of this new development came in a letter to 
Gibbons from Archbishop Feehan of Chicago. This prelate thanked 
him for his letter which “has relieved me of much anxiety re- 
garding those societies, especially the Knights of Pythias, who 
have a large Catholic membership. Their public condemnation 
would create much and serious difficulty.’’>? 

The nature of the new instructions became clearer in a letter 
from Riordan to Gibbons. “I am very thankful for the interpreta- 
tion of the document condemning the Societies.” He added that 
he thought the interpretations nullified the condemnation. What 
he meant by this appears from a further sentence: “If a Catholic 


a 93-R-2: William Elder to James Gibbons, Cincinnati, February 
3, 1895. 
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is permitted to retain his membership in one of the condemned 
societies because it means an incommodum to resign, it will be 
useless to prevent those who wish to join them from so doing.” 
Riordan concluded: “This condemnation has done an immense 
harm in this Western Country.”*? So, the new directions had 
allowed Catholic members to retain their standing in the societies 
where withdrawal would mean a serious inconvenience. The 
latter obviously referred to loss of the insurance benefits. 

Some days later Archbishop Ryan of Philadelphia addressed 
Gibbons in some distress over the fact that “We are certainly in 
a ‘doldrum’ in regard to the three societies.” He added at once 
that “The two letters sent to us were apparently evidences of 
divided opinions and sentiments in Rome itself.” Gibbons’ own 
contribution toward such division of opinion in Rome was noted 
innocently enough in Ryan’s assertion that the Bishop of Trenton 
had consulted him and he had replied that he had heard, after 
publishing the decree, that “your Eminence had correspondence 
with Rome on the subject.” He added that the Bishop of Tren- 
ton thereupon concluded to wait.34 This would indicate that Ryan 
had not yet received notice of the latest instructions from Rome. 

When John Ireland wrote to the Archbishop of Baltimore a 
week later, he was not hampered by any lack of information. 
Instead, he thanked Gibbons profusely for what he had done so 
far. “Without your efforts, we should have been obliged to pub- 
lish it and incalculable harm would have been done to Church 
and to souls... . It is a blessing that Mgr. Satolli listens to you 
and adopts your views.” Ireland stated that he had written to the 
delegate and had been told in return to “hold myself in readiness 
to have the societies alter what is objectionable provided I know 
what it is that is considered objectionable.” He said he would 
visit the chief of the societies “and I am sure I shall succeed.” 
Of course, he would have to know precisely what the Roman ob- 
jections were. “I rather anticipate that when the objections are 
stated, they will be found to be non-existentes.” This, to be sure, 
was a highly optimistic prediction. But Ireland went right on, 


SBCA, 93-R-9: Patrick W. Riordan to James Gibbons, San Francisco, 
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saying he had written six weeks earlier to Cardinal Rampolla “a 
very strong letter” telling him that “I would not publish the 
decree until I should have heard again from him.”’ No word had 
yet come from Rampolla, he told Gibbons. Concluding, he told 
the Archbishop of Baltimore that Monsignor O’Connell in Rome 
had informed him that the whole affair had been referred back to 
the Holy Office.*® 

Another letter from Ireland ten days later brought word of 
later developments. It revealed that Gibbons was going to Rome 
and it told him “You are needed there. Go to conquer, and return 
having conquered. There is work before you.” The nature of that 
work would be evident to Gibbons from a letter which Ireland 
enclosed, from Rampolla. “It is discouraging, yet, between the 
lines, it shows out some rays of light and hope.” According to 
Ireland, the letter plainly said that the bishops who published 
the decree were wrong. “It tells, also, I think, that had it not 
been for those premature and authorized publications, all would 
be well today.” He added that though in the end it bade him 
to take things as they were and make the best of them, it did this 
in mild and cautious language. Ireland told Gibbons he was re- 
solved to make no proclamation but to leave things in statu quo 
“and await the results of your visit to Rome. But go to Rome 
well armed with documents and courage.” Finally, he told the 
Archbishop of Baltimore that Riordan was to be in Rome at 
the same time and would be of use to him.3® The more significant 
news in that letter was the intimation that Gibbons was going 
to Rome. Considering the prestige the cardinal had in the circles 
of the Holy See, the possibilities of his visit seemed more im- 
portant than Ireland’s characteristically sanguine interpretation 
of the letter from Rampolla. 

It might be noted here that while this long drawn-out question 
was being settled concerning the decision of Rome on the Odd 
Fellows, Pythians, and Sons of Temperance, another aspect of 
the whole question of secret societies had been settled, as far as 
one of the bishops most involved in it was concerned. After long 
years of disapproval and suspicion, Bishop McQuaid had finally 
made peace with the Ancient Order of Hibernians. To the proba- 
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ble astonishment of his colleagues in the episcopacy, he ascended 
his pulpit during their state convention in Rochester in June, 
1894, and addressed some very plain words to the assembled 
Hibernians, reviewing the history of their standing in the United 
States. At the outset he made himself clear: “The Ancient Order 
of Hibernians receives the privilege of this public service and a 
certain recognition by church authorties in this diocese of Roches- 
ter for the first time.” He had chosen his words well and the 
“certain” recognition made clear that he had not decided to give 
unqualified recognition. 

McQuaid then reviewed the reasons why prelates like himself 
had objected to the order in the past. Foremost among these 
were “its binding oath and its affiliation with some secret oath- 
bound center of authority in Europe, in Scotland, I believe.” Of 
the Molly Maguire phase he said: “I do not believe that the Order 
as an Order counseled or sanctioned such crimes, but designing 
men in the Order used it and its dupes for their own nefarious 
purposes.” Then he touched on the Clan-na-gael, some of whom 
he said had worked their way high into the order. “Fortunately 
for the Hibernians, they have not been led astray or duped.” 
Giving his reasons against the oath and their past alliance with 
revolutionary groups, he stated: “I am pleased to say, from repre- 
sentations made to me by members in the Order competent to 
speak from knowledge and whose words I am warranted in trust- 
ing, that in the Ancient Order of Hibernians of America these 
two objections no longer exist.” 

Bishop McQuaid next gave the members of the Ancient Order 
some advice, urging them to keep to their constitution, to beware 
of “scheming politicians,” and to remain loyal children of the 
Church. Finally, he reminded them that they were not a church 
society and, therefore, could not expect the privileges given to 
church societies. But individually they should all be most devoted 
Catholics, he told them.37 As far as any notoriety for the Hiber- 
nians was concerned, this about ended their case. The affair in 
general had petered out, as far as it was a question of disturb- 
ing the committee of archbishops. 

Returning to the decision on the three societies condemned in 


*"Zwierlein, op. cit., II, 467-470. 
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1894, a letter from Elder to Gibbons in June of the following year 
urged that the bishops of the country be given a hearing ‘“‘before 
any authoritative modifications be made in the decree.” He told 
Gibbons that a change which would seem to be beneficial in one 
place would cause serious harm in another. “It is not fair to make 
a change in the interests of some, to the damage of others.” He 
went on to say that even some of those who had not desired a 
condemnation were now opposed to any alteration for fear of the 
consequences to the authority of the Church. He quoted a peri- 
odical of the Knights of Pythias, The Knight Errant, as stating 
that “Rome will not dare to enforce the decision,’ and that “a 
church or a God that makes laws which cannot stand the test of 
human reason, will have to go out of the law-making business, 
etc.” Elder hastened to add that he did not wish to urge any 
opinion, but merely to point out that there was room for differ- 
ent views on any changes that might be suggested, and that “the 
interests of religion require that no change be made without learn- 
ing what are the true interests of religion in the various parts 
of the country.”*8 Elder obviously feared that those prelates op- 
posed to the condemnation were trying to push Gibbons into 
taking some action against it and he doubtless concluded that 
Gibbons’ own views would incline him to some extent in the same 
direction. 

A few days later a very important letter on the subject was 
sent by Satolli, the Apostolic Delegate, to Monsignor Edward 
McColgan, the administrator of the Archdiocese of Baltimore in 
the absence of Cardinal Gibbons. In this letter Satolli announced 
the receipt of a communication from Cardinal Monaco of the 
Holy Office. This important official of the Holy See had learned 
that several American newspapers had stated that the publishing 
of the decree of condemnation was not obligatory but left to the 
judgment of the bishops as a matter of discipline. The same papers 
were said also to affirm that promulgation had been discouraged 
and suspended in some dioceses. “His Eminence greatly deplores 
this state of affairs, and again recommends that the Decree be 
published and enforced in every diocese in such way as the re- 
spective Bishops shall deem most expedient.” 


— 93-V-6: William Elder to James Gibbons, Cincinnati, June 9, 
1895. 
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That was the burden of the message from Rome. To it Satolli 
added some rather strong representations of his own. He said he 
had assured the Holy See the preceding February that the decree 
had been promulgated in all the provinces of the country. He told 
his correspondent that if he knew of any diocese in his province 
where it had not yet been published, to see that it be done at 
once. He concluded: “By this letter of His Eminence, the obli- 
gation of the Decree and of its publication is put beyond all ques- 
tion, and it is no longer lawful for any Catholic journal to ex- 
press any doubt concerning it.”*® No one could dispute the 
meaning of this language. 

According to the biographer of Bishop McQuaid, two months 
after that letter instructions were received at the Apostolic Dele- 
gation in Washington to the effect that “the condemnation was to 
be considered absolute, and whenever peculiar circumstances 
seemed to merit special consideration in particular cases, the mat- 
ter was to be referred by the Ordinary to Rome.”* 

The following year, on February 13, 1896, these instructions 
were sent by the delegate to Gibbons with an accompanying letter 
which read as follows: 


Under date of August 13, 1895, I received from the Cardinal 
Prefect of Propaganda instructions regarding the application 
of the well-known decree of the Holy Office... . According to 
these instructions which I communicated at the time to your 
Grace, the condemnation was to be considered absolute and 
wherever peculiar circumstances seemed to merit special con- 
sideration in particular cases, the matter was to be referred by 
the Ordinary to Rome. In consequence, many Bishops have, 
since that time, sent cases to the Propaganda which have been 
referred to the Holy Office for consideration. The Supreme 
Congregation . . . has, by a decree dated January 18, 1896, 
determined on a course. . . .* 


The text of this communication to Gibbons terminates ab- 
ruptly, but from other sources we learn what the new decision 
was. Catholic members of the societies condemned were allowed 
to keep passive membership for the purpose of getting the bene- 


*BCA, 93-V-8: Francesco Satolli to Edward McColgan, Washington, 
June 11, 1895. 

“Zwierlein, op. cit., II, 472. 

“BCA, 94-H-7: Francesco Satolli to James Gibbons, Washington, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1896. 
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fit of their payments, provided there was no formal co-operation 
with the societies. The conditions necessary to justify this ar- 
rangement were as follows: 


1. That such members had actually joined the society in 
good faith, not knowing that it was wrong ; 

2. That the retention of membership in the forbidden society 
would not become a source of scandal to others; or at least 
that an adequate statement be made to the effect that mem- 
bership is retained solely for the purpose of obtaining the 
benefits to which the member is entitled in equity; and that 
such member has no intention of participating in the activities 
of the Society by attending its regular meetings, etc. ; 

3. That the absolute withdrawal from membership would 
be a real hardship to the parties concerned ; 

4. Finally, that there be no danger of the parties thus bene- 
fited being forced to accept non-Catholic burial service. 
Where these conditions were simultaneously verified, a dispen- 
sation to retain passive membership in the society was to be 
obtained by an appeal to the Apostolic Delegate, who was 
made the judge whether the circumstances of the case war- 
ranted such dispensation.‘ 


These instructions showed that the Church recognized the im- 
portance of the financial considerations involved in membership in 
the societies and did not wish needlessly to deprive her sons of 
the benefits that were due to them because of their membership. 
Yet, it also made clear that spiritual considerations were even more 
important than material ones. If passive membership proved to 
be an occasion of sin, then it could no longer be retained. 

Yet, differences of opinion arose even over the interpretation of 
the Latin text of the above instruction. Aloysius Sabetti, the 
noted Jesuit theologian, maintained that it was necessary to apply 
to the apostolic delegate in each case for permission to retain 
passive membership. This view was denied by the American 
Ecclesiastical Review of October, 1896, which asserted that such 
permission was necessary only in cases where the application of 
the required conditions was doubtful. This drew from the dele- 
gate himself an explanation which he sent to the editor of the 
Review, appearing in its pages in the issue of November, 1896: 


“Arthur Preuss, A Dictionary of Secret and Other Societies (St. Louis, 
1924), pp. 225-226. 
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My attention has been called to the criticism of Father 
Sabetti’s “Moral Theology” in the last number of the Quar- 
terly. I desire to say that Father Sabetti is right regarding 
the necessity of applying to this Delegation in every case for 
the permission to remain an associate member of the forbid- 
den societies, and your critic is wrong. With regard to the 
hour of death of the penitent, every confessor must surely 
know that in such cases absolution is given after the penitent 
promises to apply to the proper authority for the permission 
in case he should recover his health and live.* 


This explanation marks virtually the end of the long process 
of determining the stand of the Catholic Church toward the secret 
societies in the United States. The question, which was basically 
one of legislation, had finally been settled through the use of regu- 
lations devised specifically to meet the conditions of the American 
scene. This did not mean that there were not to be further 
questionings requiring explanations, but henceforth all such an- 
swers and statements would be merely elucidations of fixed legis- 
lation. The question as a whole had been settled. Three of the 
largest secret societies in the United States had been brought 
under the ban by nominal condemnation so that they were hence- 
forth forbidden to Catholics under pain of mortal sin. The Masons, 
of course, had been repeatedly condemned by the Holy See and 
since these denunciations were of universal application, the Masons 
in the United States shared in this ban, being forbidden to Catho- 
lics under penalty of excommunication. As for the other societies 
about which the bishops had worried and deliberated, no action 
was taken, but time was reducing most, if not all, of them from 
the status of a problem. 

Despite the fading urgency of the problem presented by some 
of the societies, the growth of secret fraternities in the United 
States was by no means lessening. The membership of the secret 
orders in this country in December, 1896, was put at 5,400,000. 
Up to and excluding the year 1896, the fraternal orders in the 
nation, exclusive of the Masons, Odd Fellows, and Knights of 
Pythias, had paid out in benefits a total of $475,000,000. During 
the same time, 7.e., prior to 1896, the three large groups excepted 
from the above statement, paid $176,000,000. For the year 1896 


“Cf. American Ecclesiastical Review, XV (December, 1896), 640. 
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itself, prior to December, the membership and benefit payments 
of the larger orders was given as follows :** 


Masons 750,000 members $90,000,000 in benefits 
Odd Fellows 810,000 74,600,000 
Knights of Pythias 475,000 10,362,000 
United Workmen 361,301 71,729,180 
Hibernians 98,000 681,928 


These figures were secured from the societies themselves in 
the year 1896, and although none of the orders would be likely 
to underestimate the size of their membership or of their benefac- 
tions, yet it could not be denied that they were large and flourish- 
ing. The correspondence of the bishops has shown that the mem- 
bership was large in various sections of the land. Some authori- 
ties maintain that the process of growth of the secret fraternal 
orders in the United States continued steadily until the depres- 
sion years following 1929.45 The author whose statistics were 
quoted above was moderately critical of the influence of the socie- 
ties which he evaluated in this wise: 


But the importance of these fraternal organizations and their 
tremendous power for good must not be overlooked if we 
would arrive at a just appreciation of their significance. So 
numerous, so powerful, have these orders become, that these 
closing years of the century might well be called the Golden 
Age of Fraternity. So strong has their hold become upon so 
many millions of people that the occasions have not been in- 
frequent where other ministers than the priests of the Church 
of Rome have inveighed against the lodge, and sought to 
show its pernicious activity in tearing down what the church 
would build up, or, to put it more mildly, they have protested 
against the usurping influence of the lodge, its tendency to 
induce men to accept it as their church, and to make its stand- 
ards and forms and laws their guide of right conduct.*® 


That the Catholic Church had the company of other religious 
groups in opposing the secret orders is worth noting. Some 
of the Protestant churches fought the societies from the early days 
of the Morgan affair. The National Christian Association, as has 


“W. S. Harwood, “Secret Societies in the United States,” North Ameri- 
can Review, CLXIV (May, 1897), 617-624. 

“Noel P. Gist, “Secret Societies in the United States,” University of 
Missouri Studies, XV (October, 1940), 41. 

“Harwood, op. cit., p. 623. 
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been seen, was formed exclusively for this purpose. An instance 
of the concern of these Protestant bodies over the problem of the 
fraternities was given by the synod of the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church of North America in May, 1897. A committee had 
been named to study and report on the question and it submitted 
a report to the synod which began with the statement: “Among 
the devices of the Devil for maintaining and strengthening his hold 
upon mankind no one is more effective than secret-oath-bound 
societies.” The report advanced various arguments against the 
principles of the fraternities and then cited some of the figures 
already quoted in these pages from an article in the North Ameri- 
can Review by H. S. Harwood, whom it identified as “a promi- 
nent Freemason.” The report concluded with the following in- 
dictment of the orders: 
But the gravest charge against secret societies is found in the 
fact that because of the peculiar fascination and powerful 
attraction of the lodge, it has a strong tendency to induce men 
to accept it as their Church, and makes its standards and 
laws their guide of right conduct. Hence, secret societies are 
dread rivals of the Church and Christ. Here may be found in 
good part the explanation of the fact that Christian churches 
are filled so largely with women and children. When the 
attraction of a lodge is so great that a Church member will 
abandon his Church, rather than the lodge, it is easy to see 
how men remain outside of the Church, while at the same 
time they are striving to reach the greatest number of degrees 
in Secretism.*7 


These words were in substantial agreement with the position 
taken by the Catholic Church toward the secret orders. They 
confirm the view that the underlying principles of the fraternities, 
if not their practices, were fundamentally opposed to all things 
Christian. The Presbyterians were saying in 1897 what Pope 
Clement XI had said in 1738 and what so many American bishops 
had said down through the years. But by 1897, the leaders of 
the Catholic Church in the United States had reached a point 
where they were no longer dependent upon analyses and exhorta- 
tions. Recognizing the seriousness and magnitude of the problem 


“Minutes of the Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church of North 
America, meeting at Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, May 26, 1897, Session 
LXVIII. 
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presented by these societies, the Catholic Church, after long ex- 
amination and deliberation, had invoked her divinely-given au- 
thority in those things which touch men’s souls and had _ pro- 
nounced the chief American societies forbidden for Catholics. 
Because of the nature of the problem and the difficulty of secur- 
ing accurate information on hidden societies, it had taken a very 
long time to reach a solution. But it had finally come in 1894. 
The problem that had troubled the American bishops for a century 
was at an end. 
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40, 45-48; condemnation of by Holy 
Office, 46-47; pastoral of Bishop 
Wood on, 40; Spalding to McClos- 
key on, 41; Bayley to Spalding on, 
41. 

Fransoni, Filippo Cardinal, letter to 
Bishop Francis P. Kendrick, 27. 
Freemasons, matrix of modern secret 
societies, 1; Grand Lodge in Lon- 
don, 2; “operative” and “specula- 
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tive’, 2; origin of, 2; condemned 
by Pope Clement XII, 2; objec- 
tions of Catholic Church to, 3; be- 
ginning in American colonies, 3; 
status at time of American Revo- 
lution, 4; early Catholic fear of in 
U. S., 4; first meeting of U. S. 
bishops warns against, 4; Catholics 
joining in New Orleans, 4; early 
growth in U. S., 5; anti-Masonic 
movement in U. S., 5-6; pastoral of 
Bishop John McGill on, 69-70; 
Congregational Church of Illinois 
on, 70-71; convention of Protestants 
opposing, 71; National Christian 
Association, 72; encyclical of Pope 
Leo XIII on, 97; Bishop Winand 
Wigger on, 97-99. 

Freeman’s Journal, on secret socie- 
ties, 23; on Grangers, 77-79. 

Fulton, S.J., Robert, on Odd Fel- 
lows, 151. 


Gabriels, Bishop Henry, to Corrigan 
on Roman decree, 193; on publica- 
tion of Roman decree, 197-198. 

Gibbons, James Cardinal, opinion on 
Hibernians, 136; to Elder on Odd 
Fellows, 150; queries all arch- 
bishops on Odd Fellows and Knights 
of Pythias, 153; to Elder on O. F. 
and K. of P., 159-160; to Satolli 
on K. of P., 186; to Rampolla on 
condemnation of three societies, 189- 
190. 

Gilmour, Bishop Richard, to Gibbons 
on need of unity of attitude toward 
secret societies, 89; pastoral on 
Hibernians, 90-91; attitude toward 
A. O. H. in Third Plenary Coun- 
cil, 112; to McQuaid on A. O. H., 
130-131; to Corrigan on Hiberni- 
ans, 132-133. 

Grand Army of the Republic, origin 
and growth, 72-73; General Wm. 
Rosecrans writes Gibbons about, 
92; manifesto to “Veterans of the 
War for the Union’, 92-93; views 
of Archbishop Elder on, 93; Gen. 
Rosecrans seeks Gibbons’ approval 
of, 107-108; bishops seeking infor- 
mation about, 123; Bishop James 
A. Healey to Gibbons about, 122- 
123; discussed by archbishops in 
Baltimore meeting, 147-148. 


Grangers, origin and growth, 73; 
membership in 1874, 79. 

Gross, Archbishop William H., opin- 
ion of Hibernians, 138; to Gibbons 
on O. F. and K. of P., 156. 


Hartford, 1st Synod of Diocese of, 
on secret societies, 63. 

Healey, Bishop James A., to Corri- 
gan on Cronin murder, 162-163. 
Heiss, Archbishop Michael, opinion 
of Hibernians, 137; views on secret 
societies, 146-147; to Gibbons in re 

O. F. and K. of P., 155-156. 

Heslin, Bishop Thomas, to Gibbons 
in re secret societies, 172. 

Hibernians, Ancient Order of, con- 
vention in Boston, 86-89; new con- 
stitution, 86-87; oath, 88; questions 
put to applicants, 88; attitude of 
Archbishop Purcell toward, 90; ex- 
communicated by Bishop William 
O’Hara of Scranton, 90; attitude of 
Bishop Richard Gilmour toward, 
90-91; Gilmour to Gibbons about, 
122; Illinois unit of, writes to 
Bishop John L. Spalding on stand- 
ing, 124-125; questioned by Arch- 
bishop Corrigan, 127-129; opinion 
of Bishop Bernard J. McQuaid on, 
129-130; relations with Clan-na- 
gael, 133; discussed by archbishops 
in Baltimore, 1886, 148. 

Holy Office, defines “secret society” 
as referred to in pontifical consti- 
tutions, 26; answers Kenrick on 
Sons of Temperance and Odd Fel- 
lows, 26-27; distinguishes con- 
demned type of society from for- 
bidden class, 102-103; orders use 
of new distinction in coming coun- 
cil, 109. 

Horstmann, Bishop Ignatius, to Cor- 
rigan on O. F. and K. of P., 173; 
to same on secret societies, 188. 

Hughes, Bishop John, warns against 
secret societies, 14-19. 


Ireland, Archbishop John, defends 
Hibernians in 3rd Plenary Coun- 
cil, 112; to Gibbons on O. F. and 
K. of P., 158; to same on Roman 
decree, 193-194; acknowledges let- 
ter of Gibbons, 195; to Gibbons on 
Roman decree, 202-203. 
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Janssens, Archbishop Francis, to 
Gibbons on O. F. and K. of P., 154; 
pastoral against forbidden societies, 
168; article on Knights of Pythias 
in Ecclesiastical Review, 172-173. 


Katzer, Archbishop Frederick F. X., 
writes to Rome on Boston meeting 
of archbishops, 164-167; article on 
secret societies in Ecclesiastical Re- 
view, 171-172. 

Kenrick, Bishop Francis Patrick, 
asks Holy Office in re Odd Fel- 
lows and Sons of Temperance, 
24-25. 

Kenrick, Archbishop Peter R., opin- 
ion on Hibernians, 136-137; replies 
to Gibbons on O. F. and K. of P., 
156. 

Knights of Labor, origin and growth, 
143; condemnation in Quebec, 143; 
voted on by archbishops in Balti- 
more, 1886, 147; condemnation re- 
versed in Quebec, 149; Gibbons’ 
memorial on, in Rome, 149. 

Knights of Pythias, founding object, 
and growth, 63-65. 

Know Nothing Party, 
growth of, 29-30. 


origin and 


Leo XIII, encyclical letter to U. S. 
hierarchy, 1895, 199-200. 

Leray, Archbishop Francis X., view 
of Hibernians, 138. 

Loughlin, Bishop John, opinion on 
Hibernians in Third Plenary Coun- 
cil, 1i1. 


Matz, Bishop Nicholas C., views on 
secret societies, 178, 180. 

McCloskey, Bishop William G., views 
of Odd Fellows, 152. 

McFaul, Bishop James A., to Corri- 
gan on Roman decree, 196. 

McMaster, James A., on Grangers, 
77-79. 

McQuaid, Bishop Bernard J., pastoral 
on secret societies, 85; opinion on 
Hibernians, 129-130; to Corrigan 
on Clan-na-gael, 163; to same on 
Odd Fellows, 168; to same on in- 
decision of archbishops, 168-169; 
to Corrigan on archbishops, 174; 
to same on secret societies, 185; 
to same in praise of Roman decree, 


196-197; makes peace with Hiber- 
nians, 203-204. 

Milwaukee, meeting of bishops of 
Province of in re secret societies, 
180-181. 

Molly Maguires, origin, 48-50; Frank 
B. Gowen and, 51-53; James Mc- 
Parlan and, 53-54; declaration of 
Pennsylvania pastors on, 54-56; 
A. O. H. and, 53-56, 61; address 
on by D. McDermott, 57-59; in 
American Catholic Quarterly Re- 
view, 82-85. 

Moore, Bishop John, to Gibbons on 
secret societies, 174. 

Monaco, Raphael Cardinal, sends de- 
cree of condemnation to Satolli, 
190. 

Mullen, Bishop Tobias, 
Hibernians, 112. 


opinion on 


Nativist secret societies, rise of, 28-29. 
New Orleans, pastoral of 3rd Pro- 
vincial Council of, in re secret so- 
cieties, 77; bishops of province meet 
to discuss societies, 175-176; bish- 
ops of province request archbishops 
to settle question of the societies, 


New York, Provincial Council of 
1861, in re secret societies, 63; pas- 
toral of Provincial Council of 1883 
warns against societies, 94; meeting 
of bishops of, 139-141; bishops meet 
to discuss societies, 177-178. 

New York State Convention Opposed 
to Secret Societies, meeting at 
Rochester, 76-77. 


O’Connell, Daniel, warns Irish against 
secret societies, 32. 

Odd Fellows, origin of, 6; early 
growth in U. S., 6-7; nature of, 7- 
12; ceremonial book: defense of 
secrecy, 79-80; Book of Prayer, 80- 
81; Philadelphia parade of 1876, 
81-82; Directory and Guide, 100; 
condemned by Ist Council of New 
Orleans, 105; condemned by Ist 
Council of San Francisco, 106; size 
in 1886, 151; Robert Fulton, S.J., 
on, 151. 


Passive membership in secret socie- 
ties, conditions necessary for, 207. 
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Philadelphia, meeting of bishops of 
Province of, to discuss secret socie- 
ties, 181-182. 

Presbyterians, Reformed, 
to secret societies, 210. 

Protestants, opposition to secret so- 
cieties, 209-210. 

Purcell, Archbishop John B., and A. 
O. H., 90. 


opposition 


Quo Graviora, doubtful interpreta- 


tion of, 25-26. 

Ribbonmen, Daniel O’Connell and 
Michael Davitt on, 33. 

Riordan, Archbishop Patrick W., 
opinion on Hibernians, 138-139; to 
Gibbons on Roman decree, 191, 194- 
196; on publication of Roman de- 
cree, 201-202. 

Rosecrans, Gen. Wm., to Gibbons on 
G. A. R., 92; to same for approval 
of G. A. R., 107-108. 

Ryan, Bishop Stephen, to Corrigan on 
Roman decree, 197. 

Ryan, Archbishop Patrick J., criti- 
cism of Hibernians in Third Ple- 
nary Council, 110; opinion on Hi- 
bernians, 135; to Gibbons on Odd 
Fellows and Knights of Pythias, 
158-159; to Gibbons on Clan-na- 
gael, 162; to Gibbons on Roman 
decree, 202. 


Sabetti, S.J., Aloysius, consulted by 


Gibbons on Odd Fellows and 
Knights of Pythias, 182-183. 

Salpointe, Archbishop John B., opin- 
ion on Hibernians, 137; to Gibbons 
on O. F. and K. of P. 

Sante Fe, views of bishops of Prov- 
ince of, on secret societies, 178-180. 

Satolli, Francesco Cardinal, sends de- 
cree of condemnation to Gibbons, 
190; writes Msgr. Edward McCol- 
gan on publication of Roman de- 
cree, 205-206; sends instruction to 


Gibbons in re Roman decree, 206; 

on passive membership in secret 
societies, in Ecclesiastical Review, 
207-208. 

Schlesinger, Arthur M., explains 
growth of secret societies in the 
United States, 101. 

Secret societies, growth of in the 
United States in late 19th century, 
100-101; size of in 1896, 208-209. 

Shea, John Gilmary, on secret socie- 
ties, in American Catholic Quar- 
terly Review, 105-106. 

Simeoni, Giovanni, Cardinal, sends 
instruction to Gibbons on secret so- 
cieties, 108. 

Sons of Temperance, origin and 
growth, 19-21; condemned by Ist 
Council of New Orleans and by 
lst Council of San Francisco, 105- 
106. 

Taschereau, Elzear Cardinal, and 
Knights of Labor, 143, 149. 

Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, 
109-121; new procedure for judg- 
ing societies, 115-118; pastoral of, 
on secret societies, 118-120. 

Toebbe, Bishop Augustus M., pastoral 
of, on secret societies, 74-75. 

United Brotherhood, see Clan-na- 

gael. 


Verot, Bishop Augustin, pastoral of, 
on secret societies, 65-66. 


Wigger, Bishop Winand, comment on 
Humanum Genus, 97-99. 

Williams, Archbishop John J., opin- 
ion on Hibernians, 134; replies to 
Gibbons on Odd _ Fellows and 
Knights of Pythias, 159. 

Wood, Archbishop James F., writes 
Corrigan on G. A. R., 91-92; reply 
of, to petitions of G. A. R., 96; 
attitude of, toward G. A. R., 96-97. 
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